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[For the LaprEes' HoME JOURNAL. | 


AN ADVERTISEMENT AND WHAT 
CAME OF IT. 

It was at the close of a bitterly cold winter’s 
day; in asmall room on the third floor ofa 
miserable New York tenement sata widowed 
mother and her only daughter. 


| 
| 
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Hot, rebellious tears rolled down the thin | despair, then she cried aloud in agony, “is 
| cheeks, which did not escape the girl’s notice, | there a God who answers prayer?” 


but saying nothing she went to the window, | 


“T think so sometimes, Miss,” said a voice 


| and gazed anxiously a few moments, up and | peside her. 


Darkness was fast falling; and though the | 


night promised to be a dreary one, it might 












peepage bring forgetfulness in sleep, that gift 
of God; His balm for weary souls. This thought, 
meagre comfort as it may seem to many 
lightened the mother’s heart. The prolonged 
silence was broken by the gentle remonstrance 

“Bessie dear you must be more sparing of 
the coal, it will not last all night if you are not 
careful, and you know dear, how little money 
there isin the purse.” 

The dreary information was followee by a 
loud fit of coughing which made the girl 
shudder, but she only laid her head lightly on 
her mother’s lap, and answered bravely. 

“This will never do! Cheer up, little mother 
don’t you know something is surely going to 
turn up to-morrow.” 

The mother’s answer was a choking sob. 

_“Oh, motherdy, don’t, please don't if you 
give way like this what will 1 do, besides how 
often you have told me God cares for the Spar- 
rows and the ravens, and clothes the lilies of 
the field, and will surely much more fulfill our 
needs,”’ 

“Bless you dearest,” the mother replied, 
and with lightened heart she drew the curly 
head close to her. 

Bessie kept very still for a moment then 
roused herself with a little shake, and began 
to spread the tiny table for supper. They 
Were quite cheerful over their tea and toast, 
and wee cake of maple sugar, and the brave- 
hearted girl was not satisfied until her mother 
actually Jaughed at some of her nonsense. 

“Oh, motherdy I can scarcely wait for to- 
ee 1 feelso sure that dear little adver- 
ee will bring an answer, and wasn’t it 

Betting it up? the most exciting thing 
that’s happened to us for many a day. Now 
who do you think will answer it? 
Old spinster perhaps, or some sweet, pretty in- 
vale girl, but dearie me who knows but it 
ee turn out to be a rich eccentric old gentle- 
pone Matar will take a fancy to me because I re- 
mien cara mc ot eee io 
monies! Heese alt ast estate and 

or the speaker ended with a gay 


Some cross | at length there was nothing left of any value, 


lit aug thich di 
; tle laugh which did the mother good to | 


dear, 

thane following day was the counterpart of 

od tous one; the same icy breath from the 

wall ' seat Sareea the crevices of floor and 

» 4nd hung itself relentle a 

frozen city. 8 relentlessly over the 

a moment Bessie Radnor had fin- 

something pont preaktast, ie longed for 
Zz, any 2 > , 

self, her j,, 'ytuing to make her forget her- 


After mahi =a fears, until after mail time. 
£ e ¢ rs 
seated hervelf ar. room as néat as possible she 


mother Jeay ” the foot of the bed, where her 
Mrs. Radner th wearily. against the pillows. 
and feeling w ad awakened with a heavy heart 
tw ng Weaker than for a long time past. 
in vain, The ad Gee her mother were all 
With the thouche than eet heart was aching 
1€ thought that soon, ah perhaps sooner 


than she x y 
alone j ie knew, she must leave her darling 
in the pitiless world! : 


j 


Pres- | 


and down the narrow, cheerless street. 


ently she resumed her seat at the foot of the bed. | 
“Motherdy,” she said earnestly, “somewhere 
I have heard.or read that the united prayer of | 
two or more of God’s children makes a har- 
mony particularly acceptable to Him. You | 
and I are in sorest need and | 
distress, shall we specially | 
pray for help this very day? | 
“Yes my darling, murmured | 
Mrs. Radnor and _ in silence 
the two hearts were lifted unto | 
“Him who is touched with the 
feeling of our infirinities.” 
Then the invalid fell into a| 
light slumber, and Bessie was 


left to a multitude of conflicting thoughts. 
Only within a short time had mother and 
daughter been in such sore straits. Edward 
Radnor had died leaving his wife and daughter 
in absolute comfort, but like too many women 
they knew nothing of business affairs,and in an 
incredibly short time some rascally lawyer had 
gotten the entire property in his hands. Little 
by little what few things they were permitted 
to retain had drifted into the pawn shop, until 


excepting Mrs. Radnor’s wedding ring. To 
save this, Bessie was determined, she felt sure 
that once her mother parted with that dear 
token of past year’s happiness, she would iose 
all hope. 

Once more Bessie stationed herself at the 
window to watch for the letter-carrier. Not- 
withstanding the cold wind soughed icily 
through the loose window-frame there slie 
stood, until her eyes were gladdened by a sight 
of the well-known figure. She rushed out of 
room down the stairs into the dark, narrow 
hall, almost knocking over the bewildered 
carrier in her excitement. 

“Oh, have youany letter for me, Miss Bes- 
sie Radnor?’ cried the girl, panting for 
breath. 

The man glanced over the handful of letters, 
shook his head, then seeing the hopeless ex- 
pression which settled on the girlish face said 
cheerily, 

“Never mind, perhaps you'll get it next time 
I pass this way, Miss.” Witha kindly nod he 
knocked at Biddy McKennon’s door, first floor 
front, threw in a letter, then went up the street 
with hasty strides. 

For a moment or two the girl stoodin dumb 





Amazed she raised her eyes; there stood the 
letter carrier holding a letter toward her, He 
placed it in her trembling hand as he said, 


“I do hope Miss you'll exeuse the mistake, | 


the hall was so dingy and I was sort o’ snow 
blinded I guess, I only hope it brings good 
news!” he said, then off he turned to carry his 
messages of good or ill to the many waiting 


| hearts. 


Kayerly Bessie tore open the envelope and 
read its contents; it ran as follows : 


’ 


Miss RADNOR: 

If you wiil call at- Hist street, at your earliest con- 
venience, I may be able to give you the desired situa- 
tion. Joun C, LINDLEY. 

NeW York, Dec. 209th. 


In a moment the girl was beside her mother, 


half laughing, half crying, she told of her little 
disappointment and the after blessing. 

“Little motherdy” shesaid “our prayer was 
heard, yours and mine, it was all in the sad 
minor key and has touched the Father heart 
of God,.”’ 

“But my darling” chided the mother, “‘you 
must not feel tog elated, it may not be quite all 
you hope for and I don’t want you to be bit 
terly disappointed,” 

“But I feel so sure, chere mere, only think it 
will be but a few hours before I meet my dear 
old gentleman, I hope he will be like lovely 
old Colonel Newcomb!” and she gave her 
mother ajoyous hug, but every beat of that 
mother heart seemed to say, “what has the 
future in store for my winsome girlie?” 
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pulled the bell, this time to some purpose, for 
i a moment a servant appeared. 

Upon asking for Mr. John Lindley, the wo 
| man gave her an inquiring glance then led the 
way through the long, richly carpeted hall into 
a large library. 

At one end of the room was a Turkish divan 
upon which was stretched the tall figure of a 
|man; on the rug beside him lay a beautiful 
| brown and white setter. Long, heavy curtains 


| 


daylight could be seen, but a glowing grate fire 
threw its ruddy rays over the entire room, so 
without difficulty Bessie’s quick eye took in 
these details. She also noticed a bandage 
across the gentleman's eyes, and a quick sor 
rowful thought went through her mind, ‘he 
is blind.” 

By this time the servant had announced, 
“A young lady wanting to see you sir,” anid 
the gentleman on the divan had half risen 
from his reclining posture. 

“Very well, just puta stick or two on tle 
fire, and you may go.” 

The woman quietly cbeyed, while Bessie 
stood in dazed bewilderment. 

**Miss Radnor, I presume?’ questioned Jolin 
Lindley. 

“Yes,” faltered the girl. 

Her agitation was quickly noted upon, and 
he continued, 

“Well Miss Radnor, lama most unfortun- 
ate individual; three weeks ago the oculist 
ordered my eyes bandaged for an indefinite 
space of time at the end of which time, there 
isa perchance that I recover my sight,’’ he 
drew a deep sigh but hastened to add, “yester 
day my sister was reading the paper to me 
and chanced upon your advertisement. I 
knew that I must be entertained in some fash 
ion or lose my senses. My sister's throat won't 
stand steady reading, but I hope yours will 
Miss Radnor.” 

“Tam quite sure of it,” sue replied eagerly, 
“T often read to my mother hours at a time, 
in fact I have all my life been trained to read 
aloud,” : 

“That sounds encouraging, now if you will 
kindly choose a book from the table or book 
cases, and read a few pages | will soon decide 
| Whether or not your voice suits—,her speaking 
voice decidedly does,” he added to himself, 

The dignified, business-like manner quickly 
toned up the girl’s nerves, she grasped the first 
book her eyes fell upon, iL happened to be 
Charles Kingsley’s “Two Years Ago,” a book 
familiar to her, su at once she was able to en 
ter into the spirit of the author, and the sweet, 
clear, expressive voice fell gratefully upon het 
listener's ears. 

After a moment he exclaimed, “Excellent! 
Miss Radnor that is all the trial | require; your 
voice suits me perfectly.” 

“To am glad; she murmured, while hei 
heart beat faster betwixt her shy ness and hits 
praise. 

“And now,” continued he,“we can talk over 
| hours, terms,ete., while you partake of some 
| slight refreshment.” 

Touching a bell, a servant appeared who 
| took the low spoken order, and presently re 

turned bearing asilver waiter, covered with a 
|} dainty damask napkin, upon which stood a 
}cup of smoking chocolate and a plate of 
| delicious wafers. 

| After the servant retired Mr. Lindley said 
| “Make yourself perfectly at Lome, Miss Rad 

|nor, and take your time over that hot choco- 
| late or you may come togrief as 1 did a day 
or two ago.” 

The girl enjoyed the delicacies as she could 
|}not have, had the gentleman opposite been 
without the sad looking bandage across his 
eyes. As it was she only managed to get 
| through her task ef refreshment fairly well. 
Terms were agreed upon in a short time,and 





Not dreaming of her mother’s thoughts, | Bessie acquiesced at once to Mr. Lindley’s 


Bessie began making preparations for her af- | 


ternoon outing. | afternoon. 


proposition for an hour's reading that very 
Throwing aside her wraps she 


Shortly after one o'clock she kissed her moth- | soon forgot everything in one of Wm. Black’s 


er good-bye and _ started, with quick beating | novels. 


heart and high expectations for her destina-| 
tion. 
Fifty-first street wasa long way off so she 


At length her listener remined her 
that the hour was up. 

Once more he expressed his satisfaction im 
her reading, then holding an open pocket-book 


took the rattling, jolting omnibus,which would| toward her said, “Be kind enough to take 


carry her within afew doors of the house to} 
which she was directed. The ride was tedious, | 
and dismally cold, and before it was over 
Bessie’s spirits were down to zero. 

Alighting from the omnibus she found the 
house without trouble. It was a large hand- 
some house of brown stone, and having just 
come from her desolate cramped abiding place, 
seemed palatial to the girl. Timidlv she rang 
the bell and stood tremblingly awaiting the 
result. It had commenced snowing again and | 


what is due you Miss Radnor.” 

She did so, blushing rosy-red as her thumb 
and finger slipped inside the strange purse, 
but she consoled herself with the fact, he could 
not see her burning face. A servant was again 


| summoned, this time it was the woman who 


had shown her in, and Mr. Lindley bade her 
“Good afternoon.” 

On her way home she bought some neces- 
sary articles of food, and ordered asmall quan 
tity of coal, then hastening her footsteps” she 


the icy wind blew the frozen flakes against her! was soon by her anxious mother’s side; and 


cold cheeks, yet no one came; once more Bessie 


while she “set the tea,” and “poached theeggs”’ 


were drawn so close that the merest glimpse of 
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told with zest, the story cf her etven-| 
ture, saying as she finished, “But it does | 
seem too bad he was not more like my dear 
Colonel Newcomb, doesn't it? I'm positive | 
this man will never die off and leave me his 
property.” 

Mrs. Radnor laughed merrily as she replied, 
“Why Bess, you must not become so mercen- 
arily romantic, it won't do at all,” 

Weeks rolled by, each day Bessie rang the 
door-bellof the big brown house on Fifty-first 
street and each day was ushered into the 
library by the silent Sarah, who at first had 
opened the door for her admittance. I know 
not which of the two looked forward the most 
toward those two hours of daily reading; pleas- 
ant enough to both, however. 

Before a week had pagsed the reading was 
interspersed with bits of convésration,now grave 
now gay, which greatly brightened the weary 
prisoner, he hugely enjoyed the girl's bright,% 
original opinions, of the various topics which 
from time to time arose. 

One day as they were discussing what book 
to take up next, Mr. Lindley said, “Why not 
read “Lhe Wooing O’t,’ that’s an ouf and out 
love story, something we've never read yet.” 

“Just as you say, Mr. Lindley,’ Bessie re- 
plied quietly. 

“What, no enthusiasm! then you are above 
the ordinary mortals, you do not care for such 
frivolities, eh?” 

The girl could net help laughing at this, 
and after failing to show her listener the de- 
lights of a new book of travels, took up ‘The 

eoing O't,” and began reading. For several 
days the beek kept them interested and very 
little conversation arose, but when they fin- 
ished Bessie closed it with asigh—adeep regret- 
ful sigh. 

“Why that sigh, may I ask?” said Lindley. 

No answer came, a deep silence prevaded 
the room, which was first broken by an eager | 
little whine from deg Hector, who for some- 
time past had caressed his master’s hand in 
vain, and had atlength become weary.  Lind- 
ley took the faithful creature's head between 
his two hands, shook him gently, pulled his 
soft ears—he knew what the dumb thing liked 
—and Hector was content; not so his master. 

“Come now Miss Radnor confess what called 
forth that long sigh, that sigh of depth and 
dreariness,”’ said Lindley, half mockingly. 

“It was nothing’ she replied., “at least, I 
mean—to you—,”’ andshe broke off in con- 
fusion. 

“IfI guess will you tell me?” he urged 
with a pertinacity which surprised the girl. 

“Yes,” said she, after a second’s pause. 

“May I guess twice?” he said. 

“No, only once,”’ she answered decidedly. 

Lindley thought awhile in silence, then said 
“IT know, you wished another Geoffrey Trafford 
would putin an appearance, now did you 
not?” 

“No indeed, it never entered my head” she 
said half indignantly. 

“Oh, but tell me, won’t you?’’ he pleaded 
with something of an invalid’s pertinacity. 

“It isnothing,”’ she said confusedly,"I know 
it sounds foolish, bnt L wished that I might 
write a book like Mrs. Alexander's that would 
‘take.’ And now Mr. Lindley | must be go- 


~~ 
ising, she began putting on her things. 

“Oh, ho, so you are ambitious are you 
mademoiselle?” said Lindley playfully. 

“Yes,” sheanswered, ‘but not for fame, it is 
for money.” 

Her yoice shook a little, she was thinking of 
her mother, and comparing her poor surround- 
ings with the beautiful room she was about to 
leave. Aynoment more she had bidden Mr. 
Lindley a hasty farewell. 

The room seemed lonely enough after the 
girl’s departure, a feeling of strange des- 
pondency seized him, he longed for hu- 
man companionship, but he knew there 
was no one in the house totalk to as his 
mother and sister had gone to an afternoon 
“Tea.” Just then Hector gave a sympathetic 
little whine, as much as to say, ‘I am here.” 

“Well old fellow,” said his master, as he 
patted the affectionate creature, “I suppose you 
and I must have talk, eh? If I coul Gok in- 
to your honest brown eyes now I know they 
wouid speak untold love, great dog, good Hee- 
tor!” At which praise the dog essayed to 
lick his cheek. 

“There, there, that will do, down!” and 
like an obedient dog he instantly dropped at 
his master’s feet. 

Giving him an approving pat, Lindley threw 
himself upon the broad divan and gave him- 
selfup to quiet musings. “I wish I could see 
the girl's face’' he said to himself, “she is a 
perfect lady, educated and refined, I know she 
must be good to look upon,” and with a deep 
‘sigh, he thought “perhaps | may never look 
on human face again,” 

One afternoon, five or six weeks after Bessie 
had commenced her pleasant task, she found 
Mr. Lindley in a most unhappy frame of 
mind. When she first entered he greeted her 
with the words, 

“You will find me an uncomfortable com- 
panion this afternoon I fear, Miss Radnor.” 

“I hope you are not feeling worse than usual”’ 
she said gently. : 

“Yes, mentally —’’ he said, then stopped, 
“My oculist gave me a scare this morning. 
Heavens! I'd rather blow my brains out than 
be blind!"* and he began paeing up and down 
the big room, purposely nearly empty of chairs 
etc, 

Bessie’s eyes filled with tears as she watched 
the sad face with the hopeless lines about the 
mouth, she could not utter a word of comfort 
just then. : 

Groping his way to the divan Lindley threw 
himself down with a half smothered groan, 
and covered his face with his hands. Hector 
echoed the groan with all his canine heart. 

_ The girl sprang across the room to Lindley’s 
side, and laid a little hand on his hot throb- 
bing forehead. He started, caught the hand 
in both his own, heeding him not Bessie cried, 

“I am so sorry tor you, but do be comforted, 
I feel sure, quite sure, you will not be—be— 


soft, silent comfort on his brow, but be was 
wise and refrained. 

“Thank you my child,’’ he said, “you have 
comforted me.”’ Little did the man know how 
sorely the girl needed herself to be comforted. 
That evening she told her mother how sad 
Mr. Lindley had been. **Mamma,’’she said, I 
had to do something words would not come, 
he could not seemy tears of sympathy; was I 
wrong in doing asl did? I could not let 
beautiful Hector show his feelings and with- 
hold mine, now could I dear motherdy?”’ 

“No dear,” was the reply, “you did as any 
feeling heart would do.” 
The next day was Sunday, as usual Bessie 
wended her way toward Fifty-first street. The 
day was lovely, clear and cold and a feeling of 
ace filled the girlish heart. Her mother was 
»righter to-day than for a week past, and when 
Bessie entered the library that afternoon it 
seemed to Lindley asif life was not all despair, 
though the horror of blindness did possess his 
soul. 
The girl's quick eyes noted the face which 
seemed to have grown older since the day be- 
fore. 
After talking awhile Bessie said, “What 
shall we read to-day ?” 
“I’m tired of books, I'd rather talk.” he 
said. 
“But Mr. Lindley, I never heard of anyone 
being paid for conversation, did you?’’ she 
asked brightly. 
“It is often worth more than printed mat- 
ter,’ he replied. 
Just then Bessie noticed that the upright 
piano stood open, it was the first time she had 
ever found it so. Stealing a hurried glance at 
the sad, unhappy face, she crossed the rvom, 
seated herself at the piano, and without a pre- 
lude began to sing, the words were these: 


“The clouds hang heavy round my way, 
cannot see, 
But through the darkness I believe 
God leadeth me, 
"Tis sweet to nese my hand in His 
While all is dim; 
To close my weary aching eyes, 
And follow Him. 
She paused. - 
“Don’t stop,”’ said her listener huskily. 
Once more she sang :— 
Through many a thorny path He leads 
ty tired feet; 
Tasongs many a path of tears I go, 
Sut it is sweet 
To know that He is close to me, 
My Guard, my Guide, 
He leadeth me, and so L walk, 
Quite satistied,”’ 
When she had finished Lindley said, 
‘Miss Radnor I shall never forget that song. 
Why, why did you not let me know before 
that you sang?” ; ; 
“T sing so little nowadays,” she said with a 
touch of pathos in her sweet voice. ‘You 
know everything is different from days gone 
by.” ‘Then without more words she picked 
up “The New Timothy,” by Wm. Baker and 
began to read. MARIGOLD, 
(To be continued.) 
——___ ____ o> — — 
[For Tue Lapies’ Home JouRNAL.| 
THE DRESS OF AN AMERICAN WOMAN. 


Women read once of the luxury of Good 
Queen Bess, and wondered. They have now 
but to look at the troussean of 2 modern Bride 
and they will contemplate luxury of which 
Queen Bess never dreamed, 

For the “trousseau"’ must contain twelve 
dozen of everything, all the underclothing 
must be trimmed with Valenciennes lace, and 
the slippers and boots cost a fortune. 

Queen Elizabeth had brocades and jewels, of 
course, in plenty, but her underlinen was 
scanty. She only had two pairs of silk stock- 
ings (they were just invented then) a modern 
belle must have twelve dozen silken hose, the 
colors of the rainbow. 

Thereis no doubt but that American women 
dress too much, and spend too much on dress. 
The American Husband, if he has the money, 
will never limit his wife. An English Hus- 
band always does. Duchesses, trusting to old 
lace and jewels, are often extremely shabby as 
to their gowns, not caring a pin what any one 
says, while an American woman is conspicu- 
ously well dressed, much fresher than the 
Duchess, 

Worth, the man-milliner of Paris. says that 
American women are the best custamers he 
has. They never haggle as to price, as Queens 
do. The American Queen says, “Give me 
the very best you have, and I shall be very an- 
gry if my dress is duplicated.” 

This is all very well if the lady is able to pay 
lor it. But sometimes a woman dresses be- 
yond her means. 

Beautiful dress is all very fine. It is not an 
essential of society, but it ornaments it. Ev- 
ery one likes to seea woman well dressed, but 
the ethics of dress should be consulted. 

An elderly woman should not dress like a 
| young one, nor a short, fat woman like a tall, 
lean one. No one is soshockingly ill dressed 
as a woman of fifty, who assumes the airs of a 
girl of nineteen. Young women, in our coun- 
try, wear velvet, brocade and diamonds, 
whereas in Europe these are the perquisites of 
the elderly. 

In fact the dress of young American women 
would be improved by plainness, simplicity 
and cheapness. They dress too expensively 
and too much as a vale. 

It is a thousand pities, that costume has dis- 
appeared all over Europe. It is a loss to the 
painter, and the reflection arises, “How 
much better if we hed the dresses of the Mid- 
dle Ages! How beautiful was the dress of the 
chanoiness, with her coif, the maiden with her 
snood, the young married woman with her 
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dressmaker and tol 
time’’? 


conflict. A lad 
cut up and ruin a rich velvet. 
man or man. 


sal suffrage. 


and tries to make her dress hervelf. 
attend to, She should not sew too much. 


lady the upshot price. 


factory. 


half the money she pays in New York. 


are always most economical. 
what shall those do who stay at home ? 
the becoming and the appropriate. 


that a woman be handsomely dressed. 


must do. 

necked dresses with s 
trive with all their possible disadvan 
the best dressed women in the world. 


tant codicils. 


ens has too many followers amongst us. 


robably all her good material will be wasted. 
Nhat a trouble too to go several times a week 
to be fitted! To be put off by a pampered 

¢ to come—“another 


Yet every woman struggles with this evil, 
spring and fall, and emerges the worse for the 
is entirely in the hands of 
her dressmaker financially. The modiste may 
The lady has 
no redress. She may charge twice too much. 
The lady must pay it. The law in this land of} “bad form.” The mother should wear all tlie 
liberty is always on the side of the workwo- 
fs orutal carman runs into a 
lady’s coupé, the courts give damages, to the 
carman. 'tis a part of the mistake of univer- 


So many are the troubles of having a dress 
made out of the house, no wonder that man 
ladies try the business of having the wor 
done at home, which, while it saves material, 
and one sort of trouble, adds on much of an- 
other sort, such as the incessant demands of 
the sempstress for “new buttons, twist, tape, 
lining and bones,” trimming, etc. No modern 
sempstress ever had enough of these, and 
many a lady having tried a ‘*woman in the 
house’’ who is always complaining of her ac- 
commodations, her tea and her dinner, gives 
up that annoyance, buys some paper patterns, 


But a lady cannot do everything. She has 
her house, her children, her reading, her im- 
provement, her charities and her societies to 


Then if she spoils the gown the loss is hers, 
for the lady need not take it if it is not satis-| should, becomingly dressed. 


But she must not go to Worth or to the 
fashionable people whom Americans have 
spoiled. She must go to French artists not 
yet —- who make for French people, who 


But every one cannot come to France, so 


us how. Etiquette is the seneschal of societ. 
who stands at the portal of the society of a 
ages, telling such as would enter what they | cal conditions were not a necessity. And, as 


It is in England a sort of understood law 
thet women should ord at dinners in low-| comfort of others, so some of the men are the 

10rt sleeves. The dress! very people of all God’s creatures who should 
at Court is always prescribed. We have no| be jabeled and stuck on the platforms of our 
Court, so every American lady dresses as she| dime museums. Their heads are little, their 
pleases. It isto be recorded, however, in favor | eyes are weak, their mustaches are more or less 
of American ladies that they. generally con- 


Our failures are in those attempts at being 
what we are not. The Mrs. Skewton of Dick-| female impersonators do iv the negro minstrel 
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teed in the breeze, these witches would come 
‘o Salem town in the shape of the dear daug))- 
ter of the house, and confound the Fathers. 
How sweet they were in their Puritan dress 
The ethics of dress demand peremptorily that 
a mother should dress better than ~ daugl;- 
ter. The mother’s dress should be of more 
costly material, and should be thoroughly 
suited to her age, complexion and style. . 
Some American mothers go shabby and put 
the best clothes on the p mnd, he That is very 


jewelry. The mother should be in velvet, sat- 
in or brocade, the daughter in muslin, percale 
or cashmere. 

Young girls do not need pearls, rubies or 
diamonds. They are rubies, pearls and dia- 
monds. Let them save these adventitious 
aids for the days which will surely come, the 
day when the eye loses its brilliancy and the 
teeth their pearly charm. Then jewels are 
becoming, and fit the needs of maturity. 

To allow the hair to grow white is one of the 
allowable coquetries of middle life. It is su 
becoming that a woman is to be forgiven if she 
blanches it a little, as it grows iron gray. It 
is the only hair dye which is to be commend 
ed—that which assists gray hair to grow into 
white floss silk. 

The present fashion in Europe in dress is a 
sudden change from everything we have had. 
Bustles have entirely disappeared. The figure 
is left as Nature made it. The Princesse role 
is the fashion, with high puffed sleeves. For 
evening this is cut open at the throat, Pompa- 


The best and the cheapest way of achieving| dour shape. Young girls wear their hair in 
a well-made gown is to allowa French dress- 


maker to furnish the material and to give the| neck and pinned up with tortoise shell pins at 


long braids dropping down the back of the 


the top of the head, rather Japanese. Other 
ladies wear their hair as Nature meant they 


ale moss green isa fashionable color. Dress 


In France, the fairy land for women’s| is growing medieval and more beautiful every 
clothes, all this is simplified. A woman gets | day. 


good fit, good material and stylish clothes for 


M. E. W. SuHerwoop. 
> es 
SOME SHARP TRUTHS 


About New York’s Exclusive and Aristocratic 
Society Leaders. 

Some of these days sharp pens will tell facts 

about New York society people. They are 





Give it thought and consideration, study vapid, they are ignorant, they are conceited, 


they are thick hided, they are selfish, they are 


In fashionable society, etiquette omgnats small, they are narrow gauged. 
There 
is a growing taste for the tailor-made suits, | ment. 
dark velvet and furs, an absence of garish dis- 
play in the day time. Itis well if the dress| the occupants of the boxes in the Metropolitan 
can be made by an artist, the bonnet a chef | Opera 
dceuvre, and the gloves and boots marvelously 
perfect. Dress was made to dignify the hu-| with knuckly fingers, with conspicuous ears, 
man body. In our social intercourse we wish | lacking in every element of physical attraction, 
to appear at our best and etiquette must tell | so help me heaven I would go into a convent 
hi and spend my days on bended knees imploring 


Many of them are freaks in physical develop 
If I werea girl and were built as some of 


ouse on opera nights are, with bones 
prominent, with figures utterly undeveloped, 


an early departure to some land where physi- 


the women are awkward and bony and angu- 
lar and impertinent and disregardful of the 


developed, their necks are long, their chests 


es to be} are narrow, their legs are knockkneed, their 


_ They | expressions are vacant, they loll and lie and 
have beauty, taste and neatness—three impor-| suck canes and giggle and simper, and seek to 


convey the impression that they are women in 
disguise. Some of them strike you exactly as 


show. 





Old women with hollow cheeks and painted 
faces and blonde wigs, painted and dressed 
like young girls, but alas how unlike. The 
aged oak can never look like the blush rose. 
Nature did not intend it. In this respect the 
English women are far more sensible. They 
go at time, so to speak, with courage. They 
allow their hair to grow whiter, they dress ac- 
cordingly. Look at the Queen of England! 
Who so venerable! She docs not attempt to 
disguise her seventy years, she wears them 
like a crown. 

A woman who attempis to look younger 
than she is should remember the fable of the 
ox, who strove to gambol like the gazelle and 
who received the reproof of Jupiter. 

Mere talent should never attempt to copy 
genius. It cannot be done. Nor should age | 
attempt to copy youth. 

Fascination is a gift of the gods. Truly fas- 
cinating women have no need of effort to ap- 

ar what they are not, either young or old. 
They are not called on to trumpet their own 
charms or conquests, nor to touch themselves 
up like an old pastel. 

If they let themselves alone, and dress sim- 
ply po with taste, the world will admire 
them. Every one gives them a courteous ad- 
miration. 

“I find myself adoring beautiful, calm wo- | 
men,” said Lord Byron. | 

Our Spring Beauties, our American girls, 
that it seems a pity that they should ever jour- 
ney down tothe patches, powders and dyed 
hair of a French Marquise,—those coquettish 
and gentle, delicate and smiling young Amer- 
ican girls should know how to dress them- 
selves. They have generally the intuition of 
the toilette. Their present danger is that the 
are getting too mannish, hat with their 
brothers’ ulsters, their hats and gauntlets, and 
sometimes alas, their brothers’ manners, so 
that one does not know which is which. 

The ethics of dress command that it should 
express sex, but the dress of the young girls of 
to-day is sometimes confusing. 











veil!’ The manufacture of dress must then 
have been so easy, the fashion lasting from 
age to age, as it did. There were tailors for 
women, as well as men. The materials were 
good, they lasted from year to year. The dress 
of Marguerite, in the play of Faust, was in 
fashion in Nurembourg for three hundred 
years, and what so pretty? 

Now, what lady of to-day does not dread the 
hour with her dressmaker, the certainty that 
the gown, when finished, will be too tight 





blind! only you must have hope you know.” 
Lindley longed to kiss the hand that lay in 


- 


across the chest, and too loose around the 


Some wit said of a poke bonnet that its 
| principal charm was that it was so essentially 
| feminine that no man could ever have worn 
one. 

The early Puritan dress was very becoming 
and very loveable. The Puritan Fathers 
could not banish woman’s grace. Girls would 
be born and would be lovable. Sometimes 
Fate played the Puritan Fathers hard tricks, 
and a Marquise in disguise, a real Court lady, 
would come dancing in with fairy feet, with 





waist? It is not certain, either, to be stylish, 





— like diamonds and lips like strawberries 
all smothered in cream, with curls that fiut- 


But worse than this. 
Worse than that? 
Certainly; and very much worse. When you 


come into the parlor of a bank, into the private 
office of a great insurance company, into the 
sanctum of a man in charge of a daily news- 


paper, into the inner recesses of potency and 
influence, and find grave men literally dis- 
cussing the flap doodleisms of social distinction 
and social etiquette, what are we to think? 
The descendants of a peddler lead New York 
society to-day. The decendants of a_flatboat- 
man stand side by side with them. Fishmon- 
gers, beef sellers, onion dealers, old clothes 
men, tailors, butchers, wagon makers, brew- 
ers, storekeepers, rich, after years of self denial 
stand like golden statues at the gateway 0 
society, barring entrance against men of meb- 
tal worth, of moral excellence, with unfilled 
a. I don’t think the American people 

gin to appreciate the hitherest verge of the 
nonsense, of the silliness, of the fat wittedness 


| of New York society.— Howard in Boston Globe. 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
‘When she was a Child, she cried for Vastoria, 
‘When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castorit 
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DON’T WEAR FALSE BANGS 
unless they are made of natural curly hair. ‘ie 
have them from $2.00up. Our bangs keep 
shape simply by combing. New Illes — 
Catalogue of latest styles free. Goods seo 
mail everywhere. 


Ss. C. BECK, 
Manufacturer of Hair Goods, 


he 
36 N. EicHTH Street, PHILADELPHIA, P 


If pe and couve fushlonatye 
ra aso nable 
pond ack your stationer f0F 
oston Linen 
Boston Bond 


or Bunker Hill Linen; 


If he does not keep them 
) us 3 two-vent stamps j i 
complete samples = ot alee 
fi | representing over 2 pound 


ve se! by th 
Postage is 16 ets. per Ih, | Reg Wri ee Sy AD CO. 


Express often cheaper, 49-51 Franklin treet, 


WONDERFUL RESULTS pestection’ mar 


for Cotton. Turkey Red, Blue, ¥ e!low 

let, Cardinal, Wine and Brow®. ~ ante 

mail, 10 cts.: 44 doz. samples, 40 cts. Agents Wing stag 
__ W. CUSHING & €90., Foxcre 
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|For THE Lapies’ Home JOURNAL. } | thought very little aboutit. Death in the ab- 
AUNT BECKY’S CURE. | stract was what held fascination. for me. 
ees | Soin this frame of mind I started for Aunt | 
BY SARAH BIERCE SCARBOROUGH. Becky’s accompanied by my father who, | 
waeciaiee }as he placed me in her core at the country | 
“Henry, Rue does not seem at all well. | a a -— to return aeenny to| 
She hasbeen growing pale and hollow-eyed <= . ver ir an a H nee, 
for some time; and now she does nothing ut | ae. a a you se or - r. Cure on 
mope about and read and sigh. I don’t un- | ay a Fou wr, as she seems no 
derene a noticed it, Ellen. Perhaps she| Shegave a sharp glance as she seated me in 
reads too much, I see she is a_ perfect book- | the low basket phaeton and zathered up the 
worm, It rather runs in my side of the fum- | pony’s reins; and she kept up ier swift glances 
‘ly to be literary and I have thought Rue was as we rode out to the farm, varying them by 
inclined that way too.” a ce oP 

“J ean’timagine what ails her. She seems om n ee ong, vi : ~ Mes 
low-spiritedand unhappy, and she surely has y rh a. a a yous, o anguidly replied, 
no reason to be so.” “Ww at's the matter ? 

“Of course she hasn't Ellen. What an idea “I don t know. - _ 

-a girl not yet sixteen unhappy ! It must be 7, and pee or one 1 i Pere 
her bloood is out of order. Spring is here and | No,—that is, not much. iad forgotten 
she needs some sort of toning 3 Let Dr. | that a cough was usual in cases of decline, and 
Miles fix up some sort of tonic for her.” | forwith proceeded to give a little one—a very 

“T’ve been thinking that perhaps a change | unnatural one I felt it to be at the time. 
of air would do her good. What do you say to| Another sharp look. 





That ain't any con- 
sumption cough! 
Well, how do you feel, 
any way ?” 


asifit would be per- 
fectly heavenly to lie 
right down and die.” 

My far-away look as 
I contemplated the 
blue sky, was intended 
to settle forever the 
question as to my con- 
AGA H dition; and it seemed 
i] to, though not in just 
the way I had ex- 
pected. 

“Pish !” washer con- 
temptuous ejaculation. 
“Die! Well you ain't 
going to just yet—not 
from anything you've 
got now.” 

Ihad no chance to 


remark, as we had 
reached the farm. 

For several days I 
wandered idly around, 
swinging in the ham- 
mock I had brought 
with me, arrayed in 
clinging white wrap- 
pers and © slippers. 
When the weather 
sending her out in the country to Becky's? , permitted I took my naps out of doors in the 
The fresh country air must surely help her;| most approved attitudes—a book of poems 
and Iam really too busy with all my house. clasped in one hand, one arm thrown grace- 
hold cares to care for her properly.’ fully above my head while the other hung limp 

“That isjust the thing, Ellen. Why didn’t | by my side, and one slippered foet peeped from 
you think of it before? Becky will be in her | beneath my skirt ovet the hammock’sedge. I 
element to have some one tocoddle. She felt that my affinity might possibly hover near 
used to dose me the whole time when I was | me unawares and it behooved me to keep my 
small, and she cured me quicker than a doctor | lamps always trimmed and burning; for even 
could, too. Send her to herat once.” | if I couldnot live, we must at least recognize 

This was the conversation I overheard be- | each other—and how could that be if I did 
tween my father and mother as I lay upon the | not live, while I lived, up to my ideal ? 
sofa in the parlor. | But a few days after my arrival, ready for 

I was delighted. But it was not so much at | my day-dreams, I missed my favorite poems; 
the prospect of going to aunt Becky’s as I was | in fact novels as well were gone. 
at the fact that the family seemed at last to be| ‘Where are my books, Aunt Becky?’’ I 
convinced of my declining health. For nearly | asked, as she was about todrive to the village. 
a year I had been suffering from what I feltto| “I’ve put them away. The Doctor says you 
be a neglect to comprehend the workings of! mustn’t read much,” she answered as she 
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“O, Aunt Beeky, just | 
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my finer nature, mental and physical, and I | drove off. 
had been growing most delightfully miserable. 


class of books I enjoyed most was that of ro-| as well; so I Jay thinking—my breast swelling | 


I had not heard of that edict before; but [| vincing answer for it actually struck a pang to 
I was a great reader as my father said; and the knew some poetry by heart and that would do | my heart to think of dying. 


| just for you to work with. They ain’t heavy 


3 











kept me awake far into the night and left me! into the open air and let the sky and the 
so interestingly wan-eyed in the morning? I) breezes and the flowers help me out in it.” 
should have to forgo this sorrowful happiness,| ‘Was that all Becky!" Mother was so 
or happy sorrowfulness, with which my ro-| surprised that she could not find anything 
mantic imaginings filled my solitary hours, if, else to say. 
Aunt Becky was to share my privacy. “Wasn't that enough as long as it cured 
3ut she did not seem to dream that she| her?” 
might be intruding. She chatted on in her! “And do you mean to say that she was not 
cheerful, quaint strain until I found myself, 80img into a decline at all?” mother urged. 
laughing in spite of me. She kept it up, too,) “Yes, and no. She hadn’t any disease 
far into the night until I dropped asleep—too | that’s down in the books, though I don't know 
utterly exhausted to answer her frequent ques- | what eating that stuff would have done in 
tion: “Gone to sleep, Rue?” jtime. But she was declining fast into a fool- 
It was five o’clock when I was awakened) ish, sentimental, romantic simpleton, with all 
next morning. | her ideas of love and heroines and affinities 
“Rue! Rue! it’s time to get up. Here is a and death, and she might have declined by 
dress and a pair of shoes I want you to put on this time into something worse, for she was 
and come right out with me.” | fast getting where she could have been most 
She would not let me lie a minute longer, | €@Sily led into something she would have had 
and I had to obey: so I slipped onthe gingham ¢@USe to regret perhaps all her days. Queer, 
dress, which was a surprisingly good fit, and | that mothers can't see such things!” 


| the thick-soled shoes, and followed her out} hai Becky, how yon talk! I had 


into the garden. never thought of that!” Mother was horri- 
“Now Rue,there is any amount of work to be fied as well as alarmed, 
done ’mong the flower-beds, and I've got to| “Yes, that’s just it. You were too busy 
take mornings to do itin mostly. and I must| With your household affairs and, like most 
have your your help. I got these yesterday | Women, thoughtif anything ailed your girl, it 
, | must be something for the fumily doctor to 
and we'd better get right to work fora pansy | Prescribe for; so she was drifting right on 
bed first thing. I’vegot seed enough for a big down to ruin, like enough unless her own 
one and they are beauties tuo. You dote on hard sense got the better of her in time;—all 
pansies, you know.” just because you didn’t try to understand her. 
She had opened a neat box of light garden But Rue’s cured, I’m pretty sure; now see you 
tools as she talked and now handed me a rake, | don't let Bess get on the same decline, that’s 
I did dote on pansies, and urged on by her ex- all. . 
ample and cheery talk I raked away in the mel-|, And Bess did not. Mother was awakened 
low earth until breakfast time and went in ab-| i" time as well as I. Idid not lapse into an- 
solutely hungry. | other decline; and mother saw to it that the 
Day after day she kept up this course. She other girls were safely guarded by her en- 
gaveme hardly a minute alone and she had lightened eye through the dangerous roman- 
me read aloud to her when I wanted a book, | ti¢ period for which she found Aunt Becky's to 
“JT haven't time and you musn’t read much |e #n infallible cure. * 
the Doctor says;so we'll have to carry it out to- 
gether;"and she produced" Huckleberry Finn’’ | 





_ _ > ———=_ 

THE TEN-CENT IDIOT. 

which she alternated with “Rudder Grange,” ——— thri as : - 
so that, between the remarkable humorous |. i syed to sve and ¢ weve Of adime a day, 
adventuresin the former and Pomona’s per-| a - soe pans Saree a writer for one of the 
formance in the latter, | had no time to think | © b ny papers is talking. He asserts that 
of love or sentiment except in the most. ludi- |itcan be done and proceeds to give examples 


. ° = 4 ’ , j The Pennine ‘ ‘ "Nel. 
reply to this unfeeling | crous light. Then the flower beds needed so | of men who do it, The Peninsular and Orien 


much hoeing and scratching and weeding, and | = repens mag he oars employ East 
the old pansy bed opened up in such marvel-| i ge — = ° hers \ ‘il hardest work i 
lous beauty that began to be quite worried | | oe , tenn ot ecamne they are stronger anc 
for fear the new one would not rival it; so re-| [© t er, GRC Can stand the climate better 
newed hoeing and weeding had to be kept up. | em white men, , rhe living ofa coolie costs 
I had to keep on my thick shoes for it was sup- | The = ‘k nisa@ day rr 1¢ thrives upon i. 
posed that the dog had carried off one of my| The dock porters of Constantinople live on 





ro Bag 4 rer ‘ ws. ¢ msily carry 95 
slippers, and my hammock came to grief and | to ah atl and easily carry 250 pounds on 
uselessness by the calf’s chewing a big hole in | ‘'S'" Sueulcers. , , 
it; so that really I was obliged to do nothing} But not withstanding the showing he makes, 
but work out in the garden day after day,— |e, riter in question proves himself to be a 
and how my flowers grew! : plain, unmitigated idiot when he attempts to 
a : : . . . Y ¢ 
My pansies out-rivalled the old ones, and I apply ~ line of ae meme to the United 
. . . ° : sti ‘Ss. ‘re » r ave , . wat 
forgot everything, even my affinity, in the de- | pet oe ol go dk her a - ar for 
light of watching for the new faces which if an n of . “¢ Te ced, ah able-bot rw man, 
peered up at me from the velvety blossoms and | |: Any ¢ sf eh : ou ha The a age A e 
I was too tired when night came to moon over | 'O TY “mes that amount, aeeh WAY, Oe CeO 
myself, much less any Arabella or Ethelinda j name of common sense, should he be asked 
so sound sleep visited me quickly. to eee nem ie rye ¥ nye ; =a" 
About the time L had reached this state and| Nature responds to the’ efforts of the toilet 
could out-rival Aunt Becky in dressing and| With an increase of a hundred fold; she more 
. : © | ‘ ets ’ cessitie: { ” . 
reaching the flower garden in the morning, she ee meets a Unit “¥ - her a ete 
: f . ‘hildre: , , ales, as is t f 
found time to fix up her own bedstead and |C'EGreD In he Mnileg SNES, 48 18 plun'y 
leave me to my privacy again shown by the fact that we are fast becoming 
It was late in the fall when she said to me | OM¢ Of the greatest grain and meat exporting 
one dur | countries in the world. Improved appliances 
“Well Rue, do you think you'll last through yearly increase her fruitfulness, and labor- 
the winter?” bys nerwenueal | adds to the creative power 
r ’ i¢ eli cer, 
“Last! Why, Aunt Becky, 1 wouldn't do|%,,'° a a ae ; 
anything else for the world!’ was my con-|. Thestandard of living in this country has 
: : : made greatadvances during the last fifty years, 
and the close of the next century will see the 
“Well, I guess your folks want to see you| luxuries and comforts which alone make ma 
, ’ _ @ . . ’ ’ 


: ; , : : > ‘huge inl Aas terial life enjoyable even more fully at the 
mance—wherein the heroines were pale, and | with emotion as I made myself the heroine of | home by this time; and home | went, Aunt} JY J 


sad-eyed, sickly and interesting, full of trouble 
and woe, and who pined away from various; brain. My eyes were wet with tears and [| 
causes, such as unrequited affection, an un- 
sympathetic world, and a general misunder- 
standing of their inner longings by those who! when she returned. | 
surrounded them. “What are you crying about, Rue?’ she 
I doted upon poetry, and the more dismal | brusquely exclaimed. 
and soul-harrowing and obscure the more [| 
doted upon it. IL was particularly fond ofthose | how to express myself. 
passages which referred in vague terms toearly| “Only what? 
death, though I could not have explained what | Homesick?” 
there was about them that gave meso much “No indeed, Aunt 
pleasurable pain. I only knew, as I have said, | Becky ! but youcan’t 
that I was delightfully miserable. I had tried understand me. It 
to be as much like my heroines as possible. A is delightful to cry 
copious supply of chalk, cloves po slate pen- sometimes. J do 
cils, in which I indulged my appetite secretly, | love when Tamalone 
had aided mein it so far as to cause me to| to he and think and 
grow quite pallid. My features were near | —feel—that’s all.” 
enough to the regulation type not to be a| “Fiddlesticks! 
source of anxiety to me; and hair and eyes be- Well, I got some- 
ing black as the “raven’s wing” and a “sloe,”’ | thing to-day for 
individually, I considered it unnecessary to| you to take that'll 
attempt any improvement on nature in the | make you feel—bet- 
former, while the latter I simply penciled | ter,” wasall she said. 
about the eyebrows in order to make them That night she 
more lustrous. As a consequence my counte-| came to my room. 
hance at this time was quite striking. So it “Two of the slats 
pleased me much to see that I had attracted! are out of my bed- 
attention to my decline. stead, Rue; I guess 
The next few days were occupied in prepar-|T'll_ have to sleep 
ations for my departure to Aunt Becky's. The | with you,” she an- 
suddenly awakened family solicitude at my | nounced, tying on 
condition was evinced by indulgence in all | her night-cap as she 
the luxuries—fruits and other delicacies— spoke. 
— could be procured, while the younger| ‘What's these?” 
ildren were repeatedly told to “wait on sis- She had opened 
ter Rue while she is here;’ and the ambiguity | one of the bureau 
of this command was as gratifying as the con-| drawers in an osten- 
stant attendance which all danced upon me for | sible endeavor to 
those few days, | close it properly. 
ter re can hardly last through another win- | “Only some soft slate-pencils I have with | 
white or ae said to another in a guarded | me,” I answered faintly. 
eutetie uinking me asleep in the hammock) “Well, now, child, I’m going to take them 
She hoo window. every one. Tain’t going to mre poe el 
for it would we meee guarded the remark at all, | one bit while you are here, 8 “ — ly 
I was lvine not have troubled me in the least. | remarked as she confiscated my whole stock , 
souls ant o, editating upon the affinity of | upon the spot. 
rep anew lack in finding one in this world| “Cloves!too. Why, Rue, your ma must ve 
astine th to my own; and such a tning as not | sent these to me. Enough to last @ house- 
in secced wake another winter was perfectly | keeper a year, and I want some in my pickle | 
Not that i . ay pleasant thoughts just then. | to-morrow! I'll take them right out, because 
die, but that w pig miserable that I wanted to | you don’t want your clothes all scented up by 
youn Dia was part of my program to die | them—sweet clover’s best for that.” 
and Eihelindac all my favorite Arabellas| I could not saya word: but I wondered how 
that it omen we pty or Came so very near it | I should keep up my pallor without those con- 
timent was “* to the same thing as far as sen- | diments to nibble. Then too, how was I to en 
Sconcerned? And as for reality I| joy my sentimental soliloquies which often 





a most romantic tale passing through my | Becky with me. 





command of the laborer. 

y °, Sart 4 " , 
i . : eare living in agrand and wonderfnl age 
They were all ready to receive me—with | Ww Padre, 1 wor ag 


. - - ‘ ~ : s and ina land where the rights of the toiler to 
was sobbing with the excess of emotional ex- | pillows in the carriage and tender, sorrowing K 
| citement to which pitch I had worked myself! faces. She had done all the corresponding, as 


the fruits of his toil are being recognized and 
I did not like to write letters, and had done it | BU#ranteed. The ten-cent idiot belongs to the 
as she pleased So when L rushed in upon the | (lass of benighted heathens who de.y to labor 


: : ; the largest share in the x things of life. 
| family with my red cheeks and face as brown eae Beggs a 
“Q, nothing! only—.”’ IT paused undecided as a gypsy’s, they could not have been more oe _— ’ — 


an enlightened nation and a progressive age. 
- ° 
PEN AND PENCIL INCOMES. 


Artists Who Make Lots of Money First and Last. 

Kk. A. Abbey has a salary of $6,000 a year 
from the Harpers, and last year he sold $14,- 
000 worth of his watercolors in London, The 
two Harts have an income of $10,000 a year 
apiece. William M, Chace, in spite of his ex- 
travagant method of living and his costly 
studio, has a large bank account. William 
Sartain earned $11,000 last year by the sale of 
his etchings alone, besides making a comfort- 
able income from his brushes and pupils. 

Even Frank Carpenter, who painted the 
very worst portrait in the present acedemy ex- 
hibition, once received $20,000 for a picture, 
and is the owner of an income from his 
palette sufficient to permit him to lend a trifle 
of $15,000 to Steel Mackaye and to back a 
newspaper. Many more instances of compara- 
tive comfort in the studio could be adduced. 
But enough have been given, I think, to 
prove that when a Diaz can be bougit for 
$200 a few days after a Hovenden brings 
$5,500, there is no need to be lachrymose over 
the struggles of American art. 











astonished if I had risen from the dead. ’ 

“I said you could cure herifanybody could!” Packer SS Tar Soap. 
father exclaimed in delight that night. 

“But what did you give her, Becky?” my 
mother anxiously asked. 

“Tools!” was her sententious answer. 

“What!” 


“Itis bland, lathers readily, and in odor recalls the 
breath of balsamic woods."— Marion Harland. 


For Skin Irritations. 


‘'fools—rake and hoe and spadeand trowel!| ‘The most comforting and soothing soap we 
~gingham dress and — veled shoes;—took | ever used.”’—Hall's Journal of Health. 

away thecloves and pencils she was eating till | ‘ 
she looked like a tallow candle;—hid her eo: For Toilet and Bath, 
sick stories and death-wishing-for poetry and 
gave her something to laugh at instead—let 
the calves eat up her lazy hammock and broke| 95. 
down my old bedstead so’s she couidn’t be 7 
alone aminute to cry and take on over her 


sentimental fol-de-rol;—turned her right out THE PACKER MPG. 00., 100 Fulton Street, N. ¥ 


Purifying; Emollient; Cooling; Invigorating, 
Druggists. For sample, mention Avu- 
Gust Home JourNnat, and send 4c.in stamps to 
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(For THe Lapies’ Home JouRNaAt.) 


HOW WE WENT ABROAD. 


After reading in the Jane JournaL Mrs. 
Ramsey's suggestive article, sketching a five 
hundred dollar European trip, I feel moved to 
give my evidence for the benefit of those for 
whom the expenditure of even that amount for 
a single summer's outing would be extrava- 
gance. 

You have always longed for Europe; you 
have been steeped in its languages, its poetry. 
its music, from your school days, until over 
everything foreign rests a halo of romance and 
beauty. 

You have always meant to go abroad, in 
that fair “some-time’’ to which we are prone 
to postpone our greatest and best undertak- 
ings. But your income ig small; you are one 
of the world’s workers,—a_ teacher, > 
with a salary of five or six hundred; the calls 
for the hard-earned dollars dre many; so the 
years slip by, and you gradually reach the 
conclusion that your travels must be on paper, 
—the glorious sights beyond your horizon’s 
bound are not for you. Andso you miss an 
experience which would be a never-failing 
pleasure in the years to come, 

Surely you can save in a few years the mod- 
erate sum of three hundred dollars? You may 
have for uwo hundred and twenty-five a trip 
that will do your heart good. 

“Preposterous!’’ you say. Of course you 
do; so said my friends. But an inspection of 
the figures concerned in the case may convince 
you, as it did these incredulous friends, 


that foreign travel is not alone for the favorites | 


of fortune. And until you try it you do not 


know the pleasure of saving for such a pur- | 


pose,—how many things one can deny one’s 
self without a pang. 

Then when the necessary sum is almost pro- 
viled, and the planning begins, the days are 
full of anticipation, and in dreams we find 
ourselves already in the land of promise. 

Then we spend long evenings surround- 
ed by Atlases, Baedeker’s and railway guides, 

then we make the grand tour of the 
steamship offices. and amass a considerable li 
brary of pamphlets and circulars concerning 
the various trans-Atlantic lines. And at last 
the route of travel is determined upon, good- 
byes are said, and the dream of years begins to 
come true,—we are actually “going abroad,”’ 

Our first European trip was taken in the 
summer of ‘86. My sister and I crossed the 
Atlantic alone, and joined a friend who at that 
time was studying in Germany. 

We sailed on a steamer of a German line 
from New York to Hamburg,—paying $100 for 
an excursion ticket. ‘This was for first-class 
passage, but with four in our state-room, which 
was an outside one, and one of the largest on 
the ship, being intended to accommodate six 
persons. Weexperienced no discomfort from 
the number of our companions, and indeed, 
saw but little of them. 

Our voyage was a pleasant one, and with all 
the novel amusements of life on ship-board, 
and the delightful acquaintances made, was 
only too soon over. and for the first’ time we 
found ourselves “on a foreign shore.” 

I might fill volumes with the record of those 
first impressions, which are so much more viv- 
id than any later ones, but leave you to the 
enjoyment of your own when a similar expe- 
rience falls to your lot. 

We went directly to Hannover, only a few 
hours distant from our port of landing. Here 
our plan of travel was arranged, even to the 
hours at which we should arrive at and should 
leave each stopping place. 

We bought excursion tickets from Han- 
nover back to the starting-point. These tick- 
ets cost but a little over $25, and were third- 
class from beginning to end, except for the as: 
cent of Mt. Righi, and of course for the dilli- 
gence, ad 

Yes, third-class, which we found quite com- 
fortable, clean, and in every way satisfactory, 
and one who enjoys observing the people and 
German life, will, | believe, find them more 
interesting than second-class cars, where one 
meets more English and American tourists. 

In the third-class cars travel the middle- 
class Germans, students and teachers, and also 
peasants, although there is a fourth class, 
which claims the lowest order of these. 

From first to last we met with the utmost 
courtesy and friendliness; indeed, the desire to 
be of assistance was so marked as to cause us 
to draw some comparisons between these peo- 
ple and our own 
compatriots, which 
were hardly so fa- 
vorable to the latter 
as patriotism might 
wish. 

The ground cov- 
ered by these tick- 
ets was as follows: 
Hannover to Co- 
logne; on the Rhine 
to Rindesheim, 
stopping over at 
Coblentz, Wiesba- 
den, Mayence, 
Frankfort, Heidel- 
berg, Schaffhausen, 
Zurich, Lucerne; 
on Lake Lucerne 
to Brunnen, stop- 
ping at Vitznan to 












These hotels were of course not “first class,”’ 
but the second class houses abroad have a 
character of their own, and are not mere cheap 
imitations of something more expensive, as is 
apt to be’ the case with us. We found them 


neat and comfortable, and the service every- 
thing that could be desired. On two or three 
occasions we found ourselves housed in an 


old German inn of the quaintest sort, where it 
was easy to imagine ourselves a part of a story 
of the middle ages. 

We always breakfasted at our hotel, and for 
the other meals ot the day had two plans; we 
either bought a light lunch, wherever our 
sight-seeing chanced to take us, and on return- 
ing to the hotel had a hearty supper, or dined 
at our temporary home, and carried cakes, 
rolls or something of the sort to our rooms at 
night. Weseldom patronized the table d’hote. 

As for the matter of fees, so great a trouble 
to most tourists, we gave what the Germans 
themselves would give under like circum- 
stances, our friend, who had been in the coun- 
try a vear being our guide in such matters. | 

“We did a great deal of walking. seldom tak- 
ing one of the forlorn barouches which can be | 
hired for a mere trifle, but become quite an 
item of expense if indulged in too frequently. | 

We started from New York on July Ist, and | 
on our home coming reached it Sept. 3d, The | 
cost of the entire trip was a little over $200, | 











half of this being for the 
passage, which occupied 
twenty-four days. 

In the summer of ’88 another 
tour was taken which covered 
somewhat diiferent ground, and 
may be to many a more desirable 
one. 

Again there were three in the 
marty. We took excursion tickets 
xy the same line and at the same 
price as before. 

Leaving New York June 2ist, we 
touched at Plymouth, England, 
July 1st. Here we landed, sending 
our trunks and steamer chairs on 
with the steamer to await our 
coming at Hamburg in care of the 
Company. 

Our voyage ending at Ply- 
mouth, we were entitled to second- 
class fare to London, and adelight- 
ful journey we had across the beau- 
tiful south of England that sunshiny day, 
and many were our exclamations over the 
lovely hedgerows, and country lanes, and the 
thatched and vine-covered cottages in the 
quaint villages. 

We spent ten days in 
suburbs, then crossed the Channel from 
Newhaven to Dieppe, and so came to Paris; 
after a week’s stay here, we went on to Bale, 
to which place we had purchased of Cook’s 
agents in London through tickets of the 
second class, third-class travel being imprac- 
ticable for usin France. 

From Bale we took a tour of a few days’ 
duration to Lake Lucerne, stopping to dine 


ocean 
about 


London and _ its 


at Fluelen, at the end of the Lake, and 
spending a Sunday in Brunnen. After a day 
at Lucerne, we returned to Bale, where 


we had left our larger hand-satciheis at the 
hotel, and whence we had taken second- 
class excursion tickets for the Lucerne trip. 
From Bale we journeyed to Freiburg, Stras- 
burg, Baden-baden, Heidelberg; on the Rhine 
from Mayence to Cologne, stopping at Bingen 
and Coblentz. From Cologne to Hannover, 
Berlin, and so back to Hamburg, whence we 
once more sailed for America, arriving Sept. 
Ist. Most of the travel in Germany was 
third-class, except upon the Rhine steam- 


er. 

The cost of this tour was $228. Of 
this $100 was for ocean travel; for 
travel abroad about $43. About $84 

was devoted to hotel bills and 
fees—of admission to musetms 
and galleries, and of omission 





of waiters and their kind. 

A few last words 
of counsel, and I 
shall have finished. 

Plan your route 
before leaving 
home,with the time 
you can give to each 
place, allowing a 
few days at least:for 

ssible illness or 
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| time spent on the water. Leave this with the 





and commission. on the part! only rise to their level, but in some senses 


| 
your expenses will be, since the shops are sure 
to be to a greater or less extent irresistible, and 
you will wish to bring home some trophies 
from your summer’sexcursion. And,.by the 
way,in the matter of mementoes, | know of 
nothing more satisfactory to one’s self, and at 
the same time enjoyable to one’s friends, than 
»yhotographs; these, if unmounted, can easily 
= carried about, and it will be a pleasure to 
arrange them after the return in a book or up- 
on photographers’ cards. 
Do not burden yourself with baggage. Wear 
a pretty travelling suit of good material, of a 
color that will not show dust. Take a steamer 
trunk for the accommodation of a warm dress 
not too good, for ocean wear, and as many 
rugs and warm wraps as you can muster. It 
is quite a general custom to wear old under- 
clothing on the voyage, which is thrown away 
at the end of it, and is puemmeny gratefully 
received by “mermaids down below.” A 
steamer chair will add to the comfort of the 


trunk in charge ofthe steamer company; if you 
do not return by the same line they can be ex- 
pressed to your point of departure. 

Then pack in alight hand-bag the articles 
only which are absolutely necessary. <A single 
change of under-wear is sufficient, since wash- 
ing can be done at short notice at continental 
hotels. 


Flannels of extra warmth may at times be 
found desirable, especially if going among 
the mountains for any length of time. 

For the matter of guide-books Baedeker's 
will be found to give fuller and more varied 
information than any others, and thongh 
more expensive than some, will prove with ex- 
perience the best of their kind. 

If by these hints of what we did and huw 
we did it, some oneshall be induced to go and 
do likewise, these pages will have served their 
purpose; and I can only hope that the under- 
taking may prove as successful as ours, and 
after the home-coming may remain in the 
memory a precious possession forever. 

A. E. F. 


ay 
—_ 


AMERICAN WOMEN AT COURT, 
Jealous Contemptible Feelings Growing in the 
Bosoms of the English Aristocracy. 








The presentation at the court of the Ameri- 
can Duchess of Marlborough has occasioned 
considerable surprise among _conservative- 
minded peeple, and I-have heard the action of 
the dowager-duchess in presenting her sharply 
criticised. There are a good many people 
among the upper classes in England who are 
not so kindly disposed to Americans and 
things American as anglomaniacs are given to 
fondly imagine. Call it jealousy, if you wiil, 
none the less it exists. Finding a reason fora 
thing does not disprove itsexistence. The fact 
is the nobility do not like to have any people 
| whom they consider socially beneath them not 


put above them. Say what speech-making 
and favor-currying ministers may, the British 


aristocracy in their hearts look down on 
Americans. Of course there area few excep- 
tions. Lady Randolph Churchill is a promi- 


nent one. Lady Mandeville is another, Mrs. 
Arthur Paget isathird, and Mrs. Ronalds isa 
fourth. Outside of these tour ladies, English 
regard does not extend. Even they are little 
more than tolerated. Whatever place they 
may holdin British affections is really more 











ascend the Righi; 
by dilligence to Kin- 
siedeln; Feldkirch, 
Innsbruck, Munich, 
Nuremburg, Plauen, 
Dresden, Berlin, 
Hannover. 

We carried only 
hand-satchels upon 
our journey, leav- 
ing our trtinks at 





Hannover, to which place we also sent back | convenient method of carrying money to be 
of circular 

value of twenty-five or fifty dollars each; 
ur- (these can be cashed in any city in the cur- 
chased our tickets, gave us a list of hotels of|rency there in use and by a little foresight 
moderate price, which we found very helpful, | you will have but little to be changed to the 
aedeker’s ful list will take its place | currency of a country you are about entering. 

Allow a considerable sum over what you thin 


occasional packages of articles which we pur-| in 
chased, or whieh we no longer needed. 
rhe agent in Hannover, of whom we 


the form 


alffiongh 
very well. 


vad = weather. In:owing to their personal merits than to the 
following this plan | fact that they are American. The fact that 
you will be spared | they sink the American and ape the English is 
the disappointment | their recommendation. 
of finding that to-| Beyond these four ladies English swells do 
ward the end of| not care to goin the bestowal of their favor. 
your tour some} Mrs. Mackay does not hold the place in high 
places must be left | society which some Americans are pleased to 
unseen, or hurried | suppose. I say this in no sense wishing in the 
over, for lack of 
time. 

I have found a|acharming-acquaintance to any society. 


notes to the 


one of her costly entertainments. 


very faintest to suggest that Mrs. Mackay is 
not in every sense a lady who would be, and is 
It is 
only that the haute noblesse outside of the 
Prince of Wales’ set and the radius of society 
which takes its cue from the Marlborough 
House, knows little or nothing of her except 
what it reads in the papers on the occasion of 
Among 
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dines the Prince of Wales are voted vulgar. 
No English lady in her om gg would give a 
dinner to the Prince of Wales. Were one to 
think of dving such a thing she would be ostra- 
cised at once. 

Asa matter offact, no English lady does en- 
tertain the Prince. It is questionable if he 
would permit it. Why, then, people ask, 
should a foreigner be allowed to do, without 
objection, what a Native-born subject could 
not do? Why should English rules of eti- 
quette and form be set aside to suit the pleasure 
and whim of aforeigner? It does not seem 
fair, certainly. Why should an American 
woman without rank be yielded social rights 
which English women do not claim? Ana 
English women of title and position too. The 
further fact that the Prince of Wales gracious- 
ly condescends to dine with her, and not only 
todine with her, to select the company to 
meet him and the dishes which her French 
cook is to provide for the occasion, in nowise 
sofiens the resentment of the swells. I wonder 
myself that so sensible a woman as Mrs, 
Mackay cares to go to the trouble and expense 
of entertaining a man like the Prince of Wales. 
If it be her wish and object to exalt herself by 
so doing, she makes a big mistake. Every 
time there is a flaming account of her royal 
banquets published in the papers, it angers the 
nobility, and embitters them against Ameri- 
cans more and more. Can it be possible that 
she does not know this, and that instead of its 
elevating in English estimation, she really 
keeps at a distance the very people whose last- 
ing regard might be won by a quiet unosten- 
tatious mode and habit of life? Mrs. Mackay’s 
entertainments may be the talk of everyone, 
and provide food for gormandizins princes and 
newspaper correspondent’s London letters, but 
they do her no good with the best people 
harm, in fact. It is a pity; for while they may 
appear to be the reverse, her dinners to the 
Prince of Wales actually ratard her progress in 
society among the people whose good will it 
might be her aim to cultivate. You never 
hearof Lady Randolph Churchil), Lady Mande- 
ville, Mrs. Paget or Mrs. Ronalds giving grand 
dinners tothe Prince of Wales. They know 
better, Did they do so you would soon see 
them dropped by society. I venture to say 
that had Lady Randolph Churchill gone in 
for entertaining the Prince of Wales as Mrs. 
Mackay does, she would never have been dec- 
orated by the Queen with the Order of the 
Crown of India. Naturally, there are a lot of 
English men and women who find it conven- 
ient to have a Louse like Mrs. Mackay’s to go 
to, where they get the best food and drink the 
market affords, and, naturally also, they find it 
convenient to encourage her to keep open 
house. There are toadies and sponges in all 
classes of society, and the “titles” of England 
can boast of many representatives— men who 
would consider it infra dig. to buttcn their own 
boots, but who do not mind eating gratuitous 
meals like hungry tramps. 

The prominent position which Mrs. Mackay’s 
grand entertainments have given her, and the 
notoriety she consequently gets in the papers, 
have become a gigantic red flag, to be constant- 
ly waved in the face of the nobility bull. No 
wonder, therefore, that the new grievance in 
the court presentation of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough should be magnified far beyond its 
just proportion! Another American !—“ Fris- 
co,’ Argonaut’s London Letter. 





> 
SEASICKNESS. 





Mr. Whittingdale states that while acting as 
surgeon tothe Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company, he tried at different 
times most of the remedies recommended for 
seasickness, such as bromide of sodium, co- 
caine, nitrate of amy], ete., with very unsitis- 
factory results. The following method, based 
on the treatment of chloroform sickness, how- 
ever, proved most successful. A tumbler of 
tepid water is first administered to the patient. 
This, of course, is generally quickly returned, 
but soothes the stomach. Thena warm mus- 
tard and linseed poultice, in the proportion of 
one of mustard to two of linseed, is ap- 
plied to the epigastric region, and the follow- 
ing draught given aquarter of an hour after 
the tepid water: Chloral hydrate, twenty 
grains; simple syrup, one drachm; water, to 
an ounce. If this be rejected, our correspond- 
ent begins de novo with thetepid water and re- 
peatsthe draught. After the draught has been 
taken and retained, the patient is ordered to lie 
in his berth, and sleep usually follows. On 
waking the swimming in the head and nausea 
have disappeared, and he is able to go on deck. 
Mr. H. Wakefield considers that any one who 
has seen much of this malady can hardly 
doubt that its origin #8 mental, and in a large 
majority of cases the imagination is the source 
of trouble—for instance, he has seen on several 
occasions ladies suffering from seasickness be- 
fore the ship had left its moorings in the dock, 
where there isnot the least sign of motion. 
Iced stimulants and the recumbent posture are 
remedies which he now employs after a careful 
trial of all the so-called specifics extending 
over a period of six years.— London Lancet. 


oa =e Cy eee 
Are You Going Abroad This Summer ? 
Who that has traveled in Europe heretofore 
can forget the loss of time, temper and money 
caused by the necessity for frequent changes of 
currency. 


This difficulty may now be entirely obviated by 
purchasing a book of checks of the 


CHEQUE BANK 


of London. These checks can be cashed any: 
where throughout England and the Continent 
with no loss of time onl free of commission. 

LADIES particularly, traveling or shopping in 
Europe, can be saved the risk of currying money, 
for they can pay for their purchases in these 
checks anywhere. 

Cheapet than letters of credit, and much more 
convenient. 


SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS TO 


E. J. MATTHEWS & CO., 








these people, in their estimation, the displays 
which the Californian lady makes when she 


BANKERS, 
United Bank Building, 2 Wall 8t., New York. 
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BORROWED FIVE DOLLARS 


| 





BY SYDNEY DAYRE. | 


Mr. Morell was reading in the evening paper 
to his wife and daughter. 
“Here's a surprising thing. 
under arrest.” 
“Robert Harvey 
amazed tone. 
“Under arrest,”’ 
much astonished as 
what?” ; : 
“Embezzlement. At Icast that’s the polite 
name given to such things. The plain English | 
of it is simply that he has been stealing from 
his employers.” : ; 
“T can’t believe it,’’ said Marian. 
“Hecertainly is the last person of whom we 
could expect to hear such a thing,’ said her 
mother. 


1’? exclaimed Marian, in an 


said Mrs. Morell, quite as 
her daughter. ‘For 


Robert Harvey | he 





“That is true,” said Mr. Morell. “I always 
supposed him to be a faithful, reliable young | 
man.” ; ; we | 

“T don’t like to believe it until I hear more, 
said Mrs. Morell. “There must be some mis- 
take about it. Why—I have known his moth- 
er almost all my life and would almost as soon 
expect one of J own boys to go wrong as 
hers. It will surely break her heart.” 

“T will inquire into the matter, to-morrow,”’ 
said Mr. Morell. 

And on the following evening the first ques- 
tion was: 

“What have you 
vey?” 

“Well, the newspaper account of the mat- 
ter is substantially correct—enough so at 
least to cast a blot upon poor Robert’s char- 
acter, which will probably cling to it for 
life. He has simply for two or three years 
past, been in the habit of helping himself to 
small sums of money from the safe of his 
employer, always in the hope of recurning it, 
but, as is sure to be the case, always getting 


heard of Robert Har- 





deeper and deeper in. I’ve known of others 
who did exactly the same thing, without a 
thought of being dis- 
honest. They go 
on, finding it hard- 


er and harder to 
make restitution, 
and at length dis- 


covery comes, some- 
times resulting, as in 
Robert’s case, in dis- 
grace and _ arrest, 
sometimes in loss of 
situation and ruin of 
prospects. Of course 
there are very few 
employers who have 
the magnanimty to 
overlook such a 
thing and give a 
young fellow anoth- 
er chance.”’ 


“But what has 
Robert been doing 
with the money?” 


asked Mrs. Morell. 

“*Nobody seems ex- 
actly to know. He 
has not gambled, he 
has not speculated, 
he has not been ex- 
travagant in any 
special way, so far 
as I can learn. He 
appears simply to 
have lived a little 
beyond his means.”’ 

“T can guess,”’ said 
Marian. “Robert is 
—_ fond of society 
and goes out a great 
deal. And you 
know a young fellow cannot do that without 
spending.’’ 

“Young fellows should not spend more 
ae they honestly can spend,” said Mr. Mo- 
re 
_ “Of course not, father. But I can’t help see- 
ing how hard it must be for them to Raow 
where to stop. It has got to be the fashion, 
when a young man takes a young lady out, to 
send her flowers, and as likely as mot a car- 
riage, too. It’s lectures and concerts and Fea | 


“I’m going to try,” said Marian, soberly. 
“There’s Philip Marmon—he’s going to take 
me to the lecture.” 

* * * * * * 


A pleasant faced young man was shown in- 


| to the room. 


“It’s rather stormy to-night, Miss Marian,” 


“T thought possibly you might not think best 
to go out at all, but if you can I will havea 
carriage here in a few minutes.” 

Marian’s eyes twinkled a little as she looked 
at her mother. : 

“Q, I’m not delicate enough to be afraid of a 
little wind and sleet,’ she said. “It’s only a 
few blocks to the hall, and we'll go without 
the carriage.” 

& * # * * * * 

Three or four years later Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Harmon were seated together one evening in 
their home. : 

“Another young fellow gone down,” said 
Mr. Harmon. ‘James Rande has been con- 
victed of that forgery and sentenced. Poor 
fellow! I thought he had war bright pros- 

ects when we started out together.” 

“How has it come about?’ asked Marian. 

“Oh, he was an open-handed, reckless fel- 
low. Always going in for everything, wheth- 
er he could afford it or not. By the way, Mar- 
ian, do you remember that excursion on the 
lake you went to with me two summers ago?” 

“Yes, very well.” 

“Do you remember that when we put in to 
Rocky Cove, you and I and James Rande and 
Ellen Foster wandered off over the hills 
and managed to get left, as the steamer 
went further on?”’ 

et a 

“Well, it was pleasant enough just 
where we were, I am sure, and | could 
have stayed there a week—with you, 
you know. The_ boat 
was coming back in two 
or three hours, but if you 
remember, Ellen got very 
impatient of remaining 


there, and 
James proposed 
hiring a tug and 
following.”’ 
“Yes, | remem- 
ber that too.” 
“It would have 


> a4 cost seven or 
%. 1 eight dollars to 
al do it. Of course 
I couldn’t say 


No, when Ellen 
seconded his proposal, and we should have 
done it if you had not objected very strongly 
toit. Why did you do it? Ican ask you 
now.”’ 

‘Because I thought it a great deal of money 
to spend in such a useless manner.” 

“Marian,” went on her husband, more so- 
berly, “you don’t know what you did for me 
that day. I had been careless about money 
matters and was always pushed this way and 
that to make both ends meet. A great many 


said, after greetings had been exchanged. | 


| that time that I'd better be taking the other 
track.” 
*O, how glad, glad I am,” said Marian, in a 
low voice. 
“Yes, be glad, dear. I wish every girl in the 
world were as wise, and as kind as you have 
been to me.” 


OUR GIRL IN SUMMER. 


MARION HARLAND ON THE TEMPTA- 
TIONS OF WATERING PLACES, 
Summer Pleasures After Winter Dissipations 
—Hotels at Watering Places—Flirting in the 
Country—Ill-Assorted Alliances the Dead 
Sea Fruit of Summer Intimacies—Engage- 
ments of a Day—Some Instances of Hasty 
Alliances—Fancy Dishes of Gossip Dashed 
with Scandal — Match-Making others — 
Where and How Young Women Should 

Spend Their Summer. 











Elderly people find it hard to be tolerant 
with the joyous abandonment to the present 
pleasure of being alive and young, with which 
a boy or girl “takes a vacation.” The taking is 
done with both hands, and is rather a snatch- 
ing than a reception of the boon. The bow re- 
laxes with a spring, because it is new and 
strong. Bendingis, as yet, an artificial process 
resented by the unworn and unwarped grain. 
By and by the bow will move slowly toward 
thestraight line, and later on it will be impos- 
sible to get rid of the curve. 

Among the inventions for hastening this un- 
desirable end with a sort of diabolical ingenu- 
ity, may be reckoned fashionable summer re- 

sorts. Our girl is 
haggard by spring 
time with late 
hours and a whirl 
of amusements. 
No working-wo- 
man and  wage- 
earner, bound to 
her desk or school- 
room for a given 
tale of hours per 
diem, «ages faster 
' than she whose 
sole object in this 
world is to have “a 













good time.” The 
round of society 
engagements may 


pall upon the taste 
after a while, but 
the swing is as the 
domination of opi- 
um-eating. Once 
addicted to it the 
victim cannot sur- 
vive without it. 
The youthful pleas- 
uremonger has 
lived on excite- 
ment all winter— 
curry, olives, sa- 
lines, caviare and 
black coffee—and 
cannot settle down, 
satisfiediy, to a diet 
of bread and milk. 
The season has 
been a brisk cam- 
paign; her vacation may be only a series 
of irregular marches and _ skirmishes. 
but there must be action. 
{ Mamma, herself jaded, talks bravely of coun- 
| try board in some region undiscovered by fash- 
|ionists; papa plucks up courage to second a 
motion that promises alleviation of pocket neu- 
ralgia. Our girl is steadfast in her determina- 
|tion not to mope to death for any man’s or 
|woman’s persuasion. To be out ofthe sight of 
| myopic society for two months would be to be 
| forgotten. To be forgotten is social extinction. 
| Saratoga, Virginia Springs, Loon Lake, Paul 
Smith’s, Mount McGregor woo with Circean 
blandishments: Long Branch and Mount Des- 
| ert sing like the Lorelei to her panting imag- 
|ination. She carries her point. Papa's pocket 
nerves are farther tweaked and wrung for the 
purchase of some hundreds of dollars worth of 
absolute necessaries for a summer outfit, and 
mamma sighingly girds on her travelling har- 
| ness, or puts the petted child under the charge 
ofa friendly chaperone bound in the same di- 
rection. 
One summer hotel is depressingly like every 
jother in meretricious cheap gaudiness and 





ceptions in winter, and boat rides and picnics | young fellows have a way of borrowing money | scarcity of home comforts. There are in all 


and ice creams in summer. 


One thing seems | from their employers—that is, borrowing itv|the same cooked-by-contract dinners, break- 


to lead to another, and how can one stand| without taking the trouble to mention it to| fasts, and suppers, the menus of which were 


back from doing what the others do? Tiey get |anybody. They don’t mean any harm, but) printed last winter; the same 


into it without meaning it, you see. 
pected of them.’’ 


“It is all wrong,” said Mrs. Morell, shaking | 
her head. 


li is ex- 





“I think so too,” said Marian, “but what | 
can be done about it? Must a young man 
keep out of society? ”’ 
“That would be rather hard on them,” said 
her mother. “Many of them are just such 
fun loving, generous fellows as Robert Har- 
vey, ready to run into things without stopping 
to count the cost. It is a great pity that the 
cannot indulge their natural taste for the soci- 
ety of each other, and of nice, good girls, with- 
out being led into such embarrassments. And 
I do think, Marian, that these same nice, good 
ay might do a great deal to correct the mat- 
‘I dare say you are right, mother. I have 
more than once allowed one of the boys to 
spend money on me when I wondered if I 
really ought to. But some of the girls don't 
carea bit. They like to boast how much is 
‘pent on them which might just as well have 
been avoided,” 
‘They do not realize what grave conse- 


q v wg may grow from such things,” said her 


odiatt what can we do about it mother?” 
, cer : farian. _ “I’m sure I would like to do 
uly Share. I’ve been sorry at seeing boys 
a money when I knew it must come hard.” 
ot careful, then, about allowing it for your- 
a on: And you could try to persuade 
a riends to join you in discouraging ex- 
quiet delice? itures in young men. Ina 
- agree, w 

bm a directing t a could do a great deal 








when such a thing once begins there’s no tell- 
ing whereit willend. Well, that morning I 
had just enough money to buy our tickets, for 


| I had got to where I was living from hand to 


mouth all the time. I couldn’t, of course, 
venture upon a day’s frolic without any mon- 
ey for possible emergencies. 

“T had been warned time and again against 
that very thing of helping myself to money 
without leave. But I couldn’t see any other 
way, and so I took two five dollar bills from 
the safe, trusting that it might not be missed 
before I could return it. 

“Well, thanks to you, that money wasn’t 
changed. You wouldn’t consent to going in 
the tug, and I remember you refused when I 
offered to buy fruit and other stuff for you. 
In fact I remember all along those times you 
used to stand in the way of my spending 
money.” 

“It was father and mother taught me that,” 
said Marian. 

“TI wish to my very heart more girls were 
like you,” said Philip. ‘“‘They don’t begin to 
know the straits poor fellows are in sometimes 
—or how helpless they are when i seenfs the 
thing to spend some money on a girl. What 
can they do? Well, Marian, I put back the 
money, and the next day there were some in- 
vestigations made which would have led to 
the discovery of what I had done. Mr. Gur- 
ney was a hard man—honest up to the last de- 
gree and inflexible in his dealings with others. 
If I had been found out it would have been 
disgrace. Morethan one poor chap has been 
ruined for no more cause than that. I tell you 
it scared me and I made ‘1p my mind from 


loose-jointed 
| cottage “setts” in the bedrooms, and tawdry 
| upholstery in what poor Rawdon Crawley 
| writes of, in his letter to Becky, as “gilt and 
| splendid parlors’ (irony and italics are his. not 
ours). The atmosphere is always demoraliz- 
ing, as of a hot-house, reeking with dying 
odors, where the gas is never put out. The 
blare of the ubiquitous brass band is the very 
echo of Vanity Fair; charades, bazaars, mas- 
querades, germans, fi!] short, hot nights, and 
long, hotter days with bustle and waste. 

Waste of time, money, vitality, moral and 
mental forces. Our Girl goes to bed with the 
stars and rises with the afternoon stages as 
naturally as ifthe month were January and 
the place New York. But the favorite dissi- 
pation is flirting. Werethe annals pf unhap- 
py and hasty marriages consulted, [ dare ven- 
ture the assertion that it would be seen that 
half of the ill-assorted alliances were the Dead 
=o of watering-place intimacies. 

at 


“In the spring a young man’s fanc 
Lightly turns to thoughts of love’ — 





may be a natural law governing turtle-doves of 
| every species. Song-birds, however, remit their 
amatory carols in August noons. Our profes- 
| sional fortune hunter, and the earnest trifler of 


|seaside and spa, has all seasons for his own. | 


| The celerity with which flirtation, redueed to 
|a system, is carried torward, the breathless 
| bound from mere acquaintance to love-mak- 
ing, the audacity that converts the partner 
presented in the baliroom overnight, into the 
suitor of the morrow, is appalling to the sober- 
eyed _—— who remembers the awful issues 
depending on the sentimental play. 








In one instance that fell under my personal 
observation, the Adonis of his set-—a gay and 
prodigal clique—wooed and married, secretly, 
a millionaire’s daughter within five days after 
the first meeting. In another, a grave bache- 
lor of wealth and position was so far carried 
away by the intoxicating influence of the 
scene and surroundings that he laid heart and 
fortune at the feet of a beautiful adventuress in 
exactly twenty-four hours from the moment of 
introduction. Hardly aseason goes by with- 
out the sensations of an “elopement in high 
life,’’ and a dozen or so scandals in the same 
shape. 

People gossip ill-naturedly at 


‘‘Lam ashamed of myself, but I have caught 
the infection,” confessed a girl of intelligence 
and breeding, in the course of our promenade 
on the piazza of a summer caravansary. ‘I 
study costumes, criticise manners and detect 
flaws in conversation here as I never did at 
home, and am not superior to the enjoyment 
of fancy dishes of gossip dashed with scandal. 
It must be in the air.” 

We set ourselves, upon this, to diagnose the 
disease. It belongs, we decide, to the group of 
miasmatic disorders—is a moral malaria com- 
mon to boarding-houses and family hotels, en- 
gendered by crowding under one roof too 
many people of alien blood and dissimilar in- 
terests, with nothing to do but prey upon one 
another. Friction excites antagonisms and 
brings out the baser elements of human na- 
ture, even when oneis unconscious of ill-will 
toward his several hundred next-door neigh- 
bors. In the uprising of unworthy emotions, 
vanity is self-assertive. There are always 
more women on exhibition at these places 
than men, and nowhere else does popular 
sentiment run more strongly against girls who 
are not “‘admired.’’ Tongue and pen stigma- 
tize them as “failures,’’ and fashionable jour- 
nals give circulation to the dreadful dictum. 
To secure a very small beau, Our Girl is incited 
to employ her best—or worst—arts. She fights 
with a rival fora man she would not honor 
with her slightest favor had she met him any- 
where but in the infected region. She must 
make hay while the sun shines, the season 
being short. 

Dismissing metaphor, we muse perplexedly 
on the folly and bad taste of mothers who 
hawk well daughters season after season from 
one overgrown, comfortless house to another, 
each crowded to bursting with a heterogeneous 
herd of merry-makers and malice-venders 
who do not so much as feign to be In quest of 
health. All go to see and be seen. The wild 
race for show and excitement, the rivalries, 
the license, the temptations that prevail in one 
are in eflect alike in all, in kind, if not in de- 
gree. The one effectual condemnation of a 
summer resort is to call it “slow.” 

“A rest-cure for taxed nerves? Maybe so!” 
said a girl of Old Deerfield, sweet green corner 
of this dusty, working day planet, where the 
nights are balm, and each golden purple dawn 
gives us new and lovelier readings of Grey’s 
epithet, “incense-breathing morn.”’ ‘A dead- 
and-alive hole where I should die of the 
horrors in a week! It fell asleep two hundred 
years ago, and has never turned over since.” 

The bloom on Our Girl’s cheek and heart 
would be richer and more permanent, her 
days in the land be happier and longer, if she 
would betake herself in hotiday time to rural 
retreats where she can sleep ten hours out of 
the twenty four, wear wash-gowns and live out 
of doors all day long in delicious inimunity 
from the inspection of fashionable women and 
the insolent admiration of dandies. Self-re- 
specting men of solid worth seek recreation in 
travel, and recuperation in forest and mountain 
solitudes, rather than in the flare and glare of 
watering-place society. Fops there are in 
plenty, some of whom are willing and emi- 
nently fitted to enact the part of “Jocky-by- 
the-river-side,”’ when “he met the maiden 
fair.’’ 

“He was a ninny, she was a ninny, 
So they were a pair.” 

Shrink from the chances of the unseasona- 
ble and indecorous pairing, dear girls! Make 
friends with Nature while she is in her most 
benignant mood. Recognizing and reveren- 
cing her as the Mighty Mother and Tender 
Teacher of all who will learn, enroll yourselves 
in the Summer School of her Divine Philoso- 
phy. Let who will be gay, while you gather 
reserves of health and tranquil happiness that 
will cheat Age of terrors.— Full River News. 

- +> —— 
THE ORIGIN OF FORTUNES. 





The New Jersey man who hit upon the idea 
of attaching arubber erasing tip to the end of 
lead-pencils is worth $200,000. 

Every one has seen the metal plates that are 
used to protect the heels and soles of rough 
shoes, but every one doesn’t know that with- 
in ten years the man who hit upon the 
idea has made $250,000. 

As large asum as was ever obtained for any 
invention was enjoyed by the Yankee wlio in- 
vented the inverted glass bell to hang over gas 
jets to prevent ceilings from being blackened 
~ smoke. 

The inventor of the roller skate has made 
$1,000,000, notwithstanding the fact that 
his patent had nearly expired before the value 
of it was ascertained in the craze for roller 
skating that spread all over the country, a few 
years ago. 

The gimlet-pointed screw has produced more 
wealth than most silver mines, and the Con- 
necticut man who first thought of putting 
copper tips on the toes of children shoes is as 
well offas if he had inherited $1,000,000 for 
that’s the amount his idea has realized for 
him in cold, clammy coin. 

The common needle-threader, which every 
one has seen for sale, and which every woman 
owns, was a boon to needle users. The man 
who invented it has an income of $10,000 a 
year from his invention. 

A minister in England made $50,000 by in- 
venting an odd toy that danced by winding it 
with a string. 

















JHILADELPHIA’S Purchasing Bureau for 
every description of goods; free of charge; best refer 
ences given; orders by mail renee y attended to 
send forcircular,. MISS L. C. WILSON,712 Pine St 


watering- " 
places who would scorn the pastime elsewhere. 











































































































































































































































































































































































































































{For THe Lapies’ Home JOURNAL. | 
EIGHT LITTLE HOUSEKEEPERS; 
Or, The Doings of the Forget-me-not Club. 





BY RACHEL TRUE. | 


CHAPTER LI. 





The second week of our little club, saw the 
Fight Little Housekeepers, as 1 called them, | 
promptly on hand Friday afternoon. After | 
the roll call by the President, we proceeded to | 
the kitchen, where the hilarious little maidens 
first gave their hands a good scrubbing, and 
then gathered around the big table. ; 

“Now, girls,’’1 commenced,I expect you will 
be rather disappointed at thedishes in cooking 
l intend to teach you. Ofcourse you would | 
rather devote-your time to learning how to 
make ‘goodies’ and sweet- 
meats; but I consider that 
you will learn such thin; 
yourselves, in time, whi e 
they are of the’ least im- 
portance. So, as this is 
to be a practical club, [ 
shall teach you practical 
dishes; or, show you how 
to make nice, palatable 
dishes, out of the plainest 
food. Then, I shall show 
you plain, simple desserts, 
and a few cakes. 
pose you all know what 

r, uneatable messes a 
ired girl will generally 
ive us, from bits of meat 

fort over, that itis a great 
shame to throw away, and 
yet, that it is impossible 
to eat as the girls have 
fixed them. I want you 
girlies to learn how to do 
such things nicely, so that 
you can oversee such 
dishes at home yourselves. 
Then your fathers will be 
proud indeed oftheir little 
daughterr. Take your 
books and pencils now, 
and write down this recipe 
for 


BEEF STEW. 


Cut underdone roast 
beef or steak, intoinch-long 
pieces. Have ready in a 
saucepan a cupful of 
skiramed gravy or broth, 
a quarter of an onion, 
minced very fine, a tea- 
spoonful of minced pars- 
ley, a pinch of mace, and 
atablespoonful of chopped 
cucumber pickle. Let it 
come to a boil,sgason well 
with pepper and salt, 
thicken with atablespoon- 
ful of browned flour, put 
in the meat and set in 
boiling water, closely cov- 
ered, at the side of the 
range for twenty minutes, 
If the meat be tough, chop 
it instead of cutting it up. 
Serve hot. 

While you are writing 
I will, also, give you the recipe for the pud- 
ding you will make to-day. 


PEACH TAPIOCA PUDDING, 


Soak one cup of tapioca over night in a 
quest of water. In the morning turn it, with 
the water inte a double boiler, and cvok for 
an hour. Remove from the stove, add one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, three-fourths of a cup 
of sugar,and the juice from one can of peaches, 
and stir thoroughly. Buttera pudding dish, 
then pour into it a layerofthe mixture, then 
lay in the peaches carefally, and pour over 
them the remainder of the tapioca; bake in a 
moderate oven for one hour. 

There are your recipes for to-day, and now 
for the cooking. First we will make the pud- 
ding as that takes an hour for baking. You 
see, I have it already boiled, having put it to 
soak over night. I will show you the tapioca, 
that you may see what it looks like. This is 
*he “pearl’’ tapioca, and looks like tiny little 
white seeds. There is another kind, Sooktbar 
like flakes or bunches, which is equally as 
good; then there is sago, very much the same 
thing, looking’ like large seed pearls. All 
rules fortapioca can be used for sago, also. 
Both tapioca and sago are made from the pith 
of certain tropical plants, but as they come 
from different plants, they are not the same 
thing although looking so much alike. For 
myself, I seldom use sago, asI like the taste 
of tapioca much better; but, you girls can try 
them both, when making the dishes at home. 
Now I have this can of peaches opened, I put 
them in the colander and shake out all the 
juice into this bowl. Take the saucepan of 
tapioca, stir into it this salt, and sugar, while 
Elsie butters this pudding dish for me. Butter 
it well, Elsie child. Now I will pourin a layer 
of the tapioca, then take upthe peaches care- 
fully and spread them over it, then pour over 


I sup- OMY Bei, 


them the rest of the tapioca, and put into the 
oven to bake. The oven which you must all 
try, you see is only moderately hot, not so hot 
as for bread. ‘There, we will leave that to| 
bake slowly, and proceed to our stew. 
As these piecer of roast beef are some of 
them quite tough, being the end pieces, we 
will chop them up fine. Here are the chop- 
ving bowl and knife. Helen Regent and Edna 
Eines may take turns at Vonage ae while 
Alice Carman chops this piece of onion very 
fine with this knife, here on the corner of the 
moulding board, and Sadie Crystal minces this 
piece of cucumber pickle with a knife, on this 
other corner of the board. You see,girls I seep 
two moulding boards, one I keep for bread 
and pies, never using it for anything else, 
while this one is used for various cooking 
purposes, such as cutting up meats and vege- 
tables. It is agreat convenience. I also, only 
use this side for that purpose, and reserve the 
other side for slicing bread for the table, or 
for toast, as it is much neater than cutting the 
bread upon the tzble as is generally done. I 
keep this board hung on this nail over the 
table as you saw, where it is always at hand 
for any bread cutting,and there is no tempta- 
tion then to use the table. I have only dried 
varsley sol will put a few sprigs into this 
boiling water and leave them for a minute or 
two, while | put thecupful of gravy stock on 
the stove in this saucepan, and also, a very 
tiny pinchof mace in it. You see I have gravy 
stock on hand; as lam always careful to save 
any little bits of gravy there may be left frora 
a meal, putting them in a small stone jar 
which [ keep for the purpose. Thisjar I keep 
in a cool place, and once or twice a week I 
empty it, and scald it thoroughly, then start in 
with a fresh lot of gravy bits. Then,in an- 
other jar, or bowl, | save all bones from steaks 
and roasts, and all trimmings from the meat, 
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or hard pieces, and these I put on in cold 
water once or twice a week, and boil for an 
hour, then strain into the jar of gravy stock. 
It is much nicer for stews and hashes than hot 
water and is very little trouble. 

This parsley is freshened enough now, so I 
will wipe it dry on this clean towel and Elsie 
i:ay mince it up on the board with a knife, 
and I will put it and the onion and pickle 
into the gravy on the stove. While that is 
coming to a boil, I will prepare a tablespoonful 
of this browned flour, which you see in this 
glass jar, ready for the thickening. Put it in 
a bowl with a tablespoonful of cold water, 
and beat it smoothly, then add a little more 
water, and itis ready. Sadie asks why I use 
brown flour instead of white. It is to makethe 
gravy look nicer, the whitey-brown, raw tast- 
ing gravy that servants generally make is dis- 
gusting. To brown the flour and have it al- 
ways on hand for convenience, put some in a 
shallow tin pan in the oven, watching it close- 
ly and stirring occasionally so that it will not 
burn. When it getsa nice brown, but not 
scorched, take it out, let it cool, and then put 
in a glass jar to keep from the dust and in- 
sects. 

This gravy is now on the point of boiling, so 
we will take the thickening, dip a spoonful of 
the hot stock into it first to warm it as it will 
not then be so likely to get lumpy, then pour 
it all into the stock, stirring constantly ow 
we will add the chopped meat over which I 
sprinkled salt and pepper, as you noticed. Be 
careful not to get too much, as you can easily 
add more salt and pepper at the table, if neces- 
sary, but you cannot take it out, should there 
be too much. 

However it is always best to take a clean 
spoon and dip some of the gravy out, and 





taste it, as lam doing. It seems about right, 
iso we will add no more. Ome soon learns by 
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experience how much salt and pepper to use 
foradish. Now we will cover the saucepan 
closely to keep all the good in, that would es- | 
capein the steam, and set it in this pan of boil- | 
ing water at the side of the stove, where it will 
keep just boiling hot, without actually boiling. 
Remember, hard boiling toughens meat, but 
cooked in this way, it becomes very tender. | 
We will leave it and the pudding now, and go} 
into the parlor for the remainder of our club | 
programme. 
When there the President called upon} 
Carrie Regent first, as the appointed Reader for 
the day. Her contribution was an interesting 
little article she had cut from a paper, called : 


A SPANIEL RESCUES KITTY. 


“A spaniel, living on a farm in Flanders, had 
for a companion a beautiful young cat, whom | 
the ruthless farmer had doomed to extermin- 
ation. ‘Tying a stone around her neck, he 
threw her intothe river. But the Spaniel pre- 
cipitated himself resolutely into the stream, 
and brought her back in triumph to the house. 
Will it be believed that the heart of the farm- 
er remained hardened? Again he threw poor 
sus8 into the Mense, but again, like another 
Horatius, the spaniel plunged headlong inty 
the tide. Not only so, but again he drew her 
safe toshore. And—mark the point of the 
story—it was to the further shoreof the Mense; 
he would not trust his friend to the mercies of 
the home side again.’’ 

We all expressed our delight at the noble- 
ness and intelligence of the dog; and then 
called upon Jennie Constable, the Lecturer for 
the day. She rose shyly, but soon gained cour- 
age, and gave us a good little lecture upon 
“Helping Mamma,” 

“The best way thatI can helpmamma,”’ she 
said, “is to amuse the baby, and my younger 
sister, when mamma is busy, or has company, 
Then, when they have 
littered the rooms with 
papers or scraps, I can clear 
them up; and I can help 
mamma by keeping the 
ashes brushed up around 
the stove and _ fireplace. 
Then when the girl is away 
for an afternoon or evening 
mamina likes me to settable 
for supper, or luncheon. 
And—and—I guess that is 
enough for this time,” 
sitting down suddenly. 

“That does very well, 
Jennie,” I said; “for our first 
lecture, and I am sure we 
will all agree with you that 
those are excellent ways of 
helping mamma.” 

All concurred most warm- 

“/ , ly in my words,and then, as 

; I was somewhat limited for 

time, Mattie Crystal, the 

“Gamester,” proceeded to 

read the game she had for 

us; although, as we had 

not the necessary articles 

ready then, we wrote it 

down in our books as one 

of the games to prepare for 

our quarterly party. In 

the meantime, all were at 

liberty to practice it at 
home. ‘The game was: 

J BEAN-BAGS, 


/ Make a smooth board 
Fs three feet, eighteen inches 
wide at one end, and twelve 
at theother. In this board, 
Af six inches from the wider 

in end and six inches from 
7h} each side, cut a hole six 
tS // # inches square. Make also 

Ai fy two pieces of board each 
ad about one inch wide at one 

end and one foot wide at the 
other, and of different 
lengths, and nail these two 
to the first piece in such a 
way that they will serve as 
ae or legs, the longest 
eg to be placed at the “hole 
end” of the board. Then 
the board will form a sort 
of inclined table, with the 
hule end highest. Make 
also five bean-bags. four of them three inches 
square eah, and the other five inches square. 

In each of the first four put a cupful of beans, 
and in the fifth put two ~— 8. 
bag is called “Jumbo.” Let the players choose 
sides, and from a distance of 16 or 18 feet, or 
more if preferred, try to toss the bags through 
the hole in the board. The side which scores 
the greatest number of points wins. The 
count is as follows: ‘Jumbo’ falling through 
the hole counts 20; each of the others counts 10; 
“Jumbe” falling on the board counts 10; each 
of the others falling on the board counts 5; 
“Jumbo” fa!ling on the floor counts 10 for the 
opposite side, and each of the others 5 for the 
opposite side. It is a very amusing game and 
one in which quite a large company can take 
part. 

After reading the game, a Reader, Leeturer 
and Gamester were appointed for the next 
time, and we then adjourned to the dining- 
room, where all hada little luncheon from 
their pudding and stew, with which they were 
very much delighted, declaring they would try 
them at home the very next day. 

_——-e 

CONUNDRUMS, 
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When is an artist like a cook?— 
When he is drawing a little duck. 
Who is always expecting quarter and yet 
never gives any ?— The tax-collector. 
Why is a woman deformed when mending 
her stockings?— 
Because her hands are where her feet ought 
to be. 
When is coffee like the soil ?— 
When it is ground. 


Why are good resolutions like fainting la- 





dies ?— They should be carried out. 


The large}. 
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Why is a tradesman who keeps enlarging 
his stock like a reptile?— He is an adder. 


Why doth a dog wagyle hith tail ?—Give it 
up? I think motht fellahs will give that up! 
ou sthee the dog waggles hith tail becauth 
the dogth stwonger than the tail. If he wath’nt 
the tail would waggle the dog. ( Aesthetic.) 


What domestic coin is like the going up of a 
balloon ?— It’s a cent (ascent). 


When is a penniless state of things the cause 


of joy in a poor man’s family ?7— 
When bread is a penny-less per loaf. 
—_—- —__ — oe $$ 
CHARADES. 





My tirst marks time, my second spends it, and 
my whole tells it. (Watch-man.) 


My first is color, my second is rough; 
My whole is a story you know well enough. 
(Blue-Beard.) 


My first is a bright color, os second gives a 
sound, and my whole is a wild flower. 
(Blue-bell.) 


He who bravely does my first, ere ever 
youth be passed, 

In age ‘will own my second, nor need my 
whole at last. (Work-house.) 


My first is used in driving, my second is 
needy, my third is a nickname; and my whole 
is a bird. (Whip-poor-will.) 


At evening by my whole you’|l think of days 
gone by; and never reckon 

That by my second my first ismade, and by 
my first my second. (Fire-light.) 


—____._____. 


ENIGMAS. 
There is a thing that nothing is, 
And yet it has a name; 
Tis sometimes tall, and sometimes short, 
It joins our walks, it joins our sport, 
And plays at every game. (A Shadow.) 


I am taken from a mine; and shut up in a 
wooden case, from which I am never released, 
and yet Iam used by almost everybody. 

(A Lead Pencil) 





What force or strength cannot get through, 
I with a gentle touch can do; 

And many in the street would stand, 

Were I not as a friend at hand. (A Key.) 


A house full and a yard full, but you can’t 
catch a bowl full. (Smoke. ) 


A word of one syllable, easy and short, 
Reads backward and forward the same: 
It expresses the sentiments warm from the 


heart, 
And to beauty lays principal claim. 
(The Eye.) 





—_ -+>-- 
JUST PUT A DOLLAR IN THE MAN’S SHOES, 





In one of our colleges the professor, who 
made himself very friendly with the students, 
was walking out with an intelligent scholar, 
when they saw an old man hoeing ina corv- 
field. He was advancing slowly with his work 
towards the road, by the side of which lay his 
shoes. As it was near sunset, the student pro- 
op to play the old man a joke. “I will Ride 

1is shoes; we will conceal ourselves behind the 
bushes, and see what he will do.” 

“No,” said the professor, “it would not be 
right. You have money enough; just put a 
dollarin the man’s shoes; then we will hide 
behind the bushes, and see what he will do.” 

The student agreed to the proposal, and 
they concealed themselves accor¢ ingly. 

When the laborer had finished his row of 
corn, he came out of the field to go home. He 
put on one shoe, felt something hard, took it 
off and found the dollar. He looked around 
him but saw no one, and looked up gratefully 
towards heaven. Hethen put on the other 
shoe, and found another dollar. He looked at 
it, then looked ail around him,but saw no one. 
He then knelt upon the ground and returned 
thanks to God for the blessings that had been 
conferred upon him. The listeners learned 
from the prayer that the old man's wife and 
one of his children were very sick, and that 
they were very poor; so that the two dollars 
were a great relief sent to them from heaven. 

“There,” said the professor, “how much 
better this than to have hidden the old man's 
shoes.” 


a> 
: 


JUST AHINT TO BOYS. 








I stood in a store, the other day, when a 
boy came in and applied for a situation. 

“Can you write a good hand?” was asked. 

“VYaas.” 

“Good at figures?’ 

“Yaas.” 

‘Know the city well?’ 

oy ’ 

“That will do—I don’t want you,” said the 
merchant. 

“But,” I said, when the boy had gone, ‘I! 
know that lad to bean honest, industrious boy. 
Why don't you give him a chance?” ; 

“Because hasn’t learned to say ‘Yes, sir.’ 
and ‘No, sir. If he answers me as he did 
when applying for a situation, how will he 
answer customers after being here a month? 

What could I say to that? He had fallen 
into a bad habit, young as he was, which 
turned him away from the first situation he 
had applied for.—‘‘M. Quad,” in Free Press. 


=~ 
~~ 


NOT WANTED. 

The other day a neat-looking lad agptied to 
a gentleman in Philadelphia for employment. 
He had a good place in his office that he 
wanted filled. “I think I have seen you be- 
fore my lad.” The boy brightened up at the 
recognition. “I rode down in the car with 
you this morning, and you had a comfortable 
seat and kept it, whilea dozen young women, 
who had to be on their feet all day were stand- 
ing. You won't do for me.” And he lost 








the place. 
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CONVULSIONS OF CHILDREN. 





After all there is no sickness more distress- 
ing and alarming than convulsions or spasms 
in a child. The struggling, yet insensible 
little sufferer—the agonized, despairing coun- 
tenances of the family, thecrying and wring- 
ing of hands, the general confusion and above 
all the horrible contortions of the child’s face 
and limbs, are e.aough to blanch any face not 
accustomed to look upon such a scene. For- 
tunate indeed, is itif some kind neighbor can, 
be found to hasten to the assistance of a fam- 
ily in such circumstances. 

Andis it any wonder—a few short hours ago 
the joy of the household, with bright blue 
eyes, flaxen hair and high keyed nervous sys- 
tem was romping and playing with active 
limbs and rosy cheeks, the very embodiment 
of perfect health and happiness, but after a 
while the child began to droop and become 
languid and finally to seek the kindly rest of 
mother's lap and pillow its head on her bosom. 
The face soon begins to redden, the eyes to be- 
come glassy, the little chest heaves more fre- 
quently, and it needs no a to see she 
has a fever. Ina very short time this fever 
gets up to a degree of severity peculiar to 
children—often reaching a Somdeel and five 
or six degrees in a very few hours. Soon with- 
out any warning being given, the mother finds 
her little one with livid countenance and 
clenched fingers, struggling in a convulsion. 
The face already almost purple is drawn into a 
horrible aspect by the spasms of its various 
muscles, the eyes rolling and twitchinz> with 
dilated pupils, which gives them a wild un- 
natural look, the hands severely flexed on the 
wrists, the whole body, limbs and all con- 
vulsed, make asight fearful to look upon. 
After a little the movements cease, the coun- 
tenance becomes deadly pale and is covered 
with a clammy perspiration, the muscles of 
face and body become relaxed, the mouth is 
found filled with frothy mucous often tinged 
with blood, the respirations are sighing and 
irregular, you speak to it and it hears you not, 
~~ water in its mouth it runs out at once, it 
ies limp and insensible with an occasional 
twitch of some muscle as if the spasm were 
loth to let go. Such atransition from the life 
and activity of a few hours ago, is indeed ap- 
palling tolook upen and may wellstrike terror 
to the stoutest heart. The suffering of helpless 
innocence appeals most strongly to our hu- 
man nature. 

The mostcommon time for such an occur- 

rence is the later part of the day or evening. 
After a period of partial or complete quiet and 
insensibility these horrible symptoms may re- 
peat themselves, but more frequently the 
child ray to perspire freely, the bodily heat 
noticeably declines and it falls into a disturbed 
sleep. It rarely happensthat the convulsion 
returns unless in cases where there is reason 
to suspect severe brain disease, of which in- 
deed, such return is to be considered a sus- 
picious symptom. 
_ Now frightful and distressing as all this is, it 
is rarely fatal if properly. managed, and the 
greater number ot cases of this troublein child- 
ren occur as has been detailed above. It will 
appear then, that there is much to hope for in 
battling with this condition and that it need 
not be looked on as so fatal as the general pub- 
lic regard it. 

The causes of such violent commotion in 
children are numerous—such as teething, in- 
digestion ,over-feeding of sweets and rich foods, 
which common sense would teach any parent 
to avoid. Anything which produces a hot 
fever—and all children’s fevers are hot—will 
often be the cause of the convulsions, and the 
excess of temperature itself no doubt is re- 
sponsible fora large proportion of them. The 
malarial fevers, like intermittents, chills, etc., 
are always of a very high grade of temperature 
and very liable to produce spasms in children 

Ow ten years of age. Formerly worms were 
looked upon as a common cause, as they were 
of nine-tenths of all the sicknesses of child- 
hood, but careful treatment and watching for 
ery parasites generally fail to bring any to 

znit, 

There are cases of convulsions which come 
o during the onset or progress of some other 
rr ag arn as — fever, measles, Diph- 
These’ al ows upon the head, meningitis, etc. 
sag a Ww ae make the case one of great grav- 
oF itself, and are more apt to be continuous 

wi wy yo ‘ - 

hat can one to alleviate the suffering 
pha ~ danger in these cases? Much, 
wale y. In the first place, be calm. Don't 
until alg wringing the hands and crying 
ief—for wn next door comes to your re- 
not the Sleeohe P| readers, no doubt, have 
hand. Put tt ng of good neighbors close at 

. 1€ child on a bed, loose its cloth- 


ing, or if it is warm weather undress it and put 


=e dress, apply cold water to the head 
ae cold if you have it—put the feet into 
with ras hot as you can bear your elbow in, 

1 plenty of mustard and saltin it. Makea 





°ng and narrow mustard plaster of ‘pure 


me mustard and water, or if yeu have the 
lack variety use half flour for it is much 
stronger than yellow, place this up and down 
the spine and watch it every few minutes te 
see it does not blister. It is necessary for it to 
be very strong, that its rubefacient effect may 
be promptly produced. Sponge the face and 
arms with bay rum and water, or in the ab- 
sence of everything else vineger and water 
will do. Take some wheat flour or corn meal, 
wet it with vinegar into a te, sprinkle a 
little mustard over it and bind on the ankles 
and wrists. In country places, horse radish or 
plantain leaves, or onions rolled and wet with 
vinegar can be used to advantage, bound on 
wrists and ankles as in thecase of the flour 
drafts. Should the spasms continue, an injec- 
tion into the bowels of a teaspoonful of Tinct. 
Assafcetida to ateacupful of warm water, or if 
that is not at hand some plain soap suds with 
a half teaspoonful of Spirits Turpentine will 
answer very well and cause a revulsion from 
the brain. Of all these I think the foot bath, 
the cold sponging and mustard to the spine 
are most promising but each will help a little. 
By thetime you have accomplished all this 
the doctor will have arrived, and if by constant 
intercourse with such things in his every day 
life he can assure you that the danger is prob- 
ably over for this time, it will gratify his heart 
to do so almost as much as yours to hear him. 
There is something so frightful and unnat- 
nral about a convulsion that it throws every- 
body off their balance, as it were, and even 
those who can manage for others cannot do 
for themselves, hence the calmer judgment 
of a kind neighbor, as well as her sym- 
pathy are always very acceptable. Above all 
things keep ccol, goahead and do the things 
narrated above, or direct them to be done, and 
in most instances success will crown your 
efforts. Besure to avoid such rough usage of 
the child as pinching its flesh, or pressing the 
flesh under the nails “to break the spasm,” as 
they used to call it,and do yet among the ig- 
norant. A teaspoon handle may be held be- 
tween the teeth to prevent injury to the tongue 
which is often thrust forward by the attack 
and badly injured by the teeth. Now with the 
assurance that in sudden convulsions, without 
any other disturbance than fever, the chances 
are largely in favor of recovery, a mother can 
take comfort to her heart as she calmly goes 
about the measures necessary to bring back 
the smile of consciousnessto her darling's face. 
The forms of this disease which occur during 
the progress of other diseases are more rareand 
more fatal but must be managed in the same 
way until the doctor arrives. Mepicus. 
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EARLY-TAUGHT POLITENESS. 


BY HELEN E, 


SMITH. 


It is becoming a matter of some anxiety 
among thoughtful people whether politeness is 
not almost a lost art. Not that there is any 
less of etiquette or mannerism (rather the con- 
trary) but that there is certainly less of habit- 
ual politeness than there formerly was among 
people of respectable social position. And itis 
a loss greatly to be deplored. There are some 
misguided persons, who, confounding hypoc- 
risy with good manners, think it honest to be 
rude, but there are many more who never cast 
a thought upon the subject. Tothem one word, 

Do notthink that your son or daughter can 
acquire habits of politeness as they can cloaks 
at the moment — are needed. The very 
yhrase—habits of politeness—teaches us the 
impossibility of that. Habit implies the fac- 
ulty of unconscious action in any given direc- 
tion. If we would have our children truly 
polite, they must first see that we are so, and 
that from the first breath they draw, for even 
so early do impressions begin to be made upon 
them; and secondly they must be gently 
checked in their first manifestations of selfish- 
ness, for no person can be truly polite and self- 
ish at the same time. 

To render thanks with gracious warmth for 
every slightest favor; to never meet another, of 
whatever rank, or however many times daily, 
without a smile or bow of genial courtesy; to 
rise spontaneously in the presence of Age; to 
“Jend a hand” gracefully wherever one is 
needed; to step aside that another may pass be- 
fore; to ask no questions concerning another's 
private matters; to seem not to know, and, as 
far as possible, to really not know the things 
that we have reason to suppose that others 
would not wish us.to know; to make no com- 
ments upon such occurrences when by circum- 
stances we have been obliged to see or hear 
them; to avoid disagreeably loud talking or 
whispering; to allow to others their full share 
of the conversation, without leaving the whole 
burden of it upon them; to think first of others 
and only secondarily of ourselves, are all es- 
sential parts of true politeness, and they can 
never be successfully assumed by those to 
whom they are not habitual from babyhood. 

We hardly realize to what an extent our 
daily actions and motions are automatic,or—to 
speak more correctly—are so habitual that 
mental action in regard to them is uncon- 
scious. We rise, dress, eat, walk, talk, laugh 
or ery, without consciously exerting our mus- 
cles to produce these results. In the same way 
we should be polite without knowing it, with- 
out having to cast a thought upon it. Oneof 
our best writers on etiquette says, “Now it is 
easy enough to learn when and how to leave a 
card, how to behave at dinner, how to dress, 
how to eat with one’s fork, how to sit in a car- 
riage, how to bow, how tocurtsey, how to re- 
ceive and how to drop an acquaintance, but 
how to be polite is a far higher education.” 
And it is this education which must begin in 
the cradle, 

To a certain extent it may be an inheritance, 
Mr. Forepaugh, whose long experience with 
animal training has made him an authority, 
says that the horses whose sires have been 
trained are much more readily taught than are 
others; and those who are descended from two 
or more generations of trained animals are 
themselves already half trained, their intui- 
tions are quicker and surer, their minds more 
responsive. 

ong human beings we recognize the fact 


that there are cultured and uncultured classes, 


and that it is ordinarily easier for a child of 


cultivated parents to acquire the habits of cul- 


tured people than for one not so descended. 
But this alone is not enough. 


may learn to dance the “Equine Quadrille’’ 


more easily than can the wild horse of the 
prairie, but he will never learn it without in- 
Neither can a child, no matter how 
long his pedigree, afford to dispense with the 
silent education which comes from constant 
association with people who are themselves al- 
ways polite or with the not less important 
knowledge conveyed by precept upon precept. 

The children who see—and they are wonder- 


struction. 


fully quick.and sure to see—that the politeness 


oftheir parents is but a Yay “company 


manners,’’ puton for show, will little like- 


The colt whose 
sires for a dozen generations have been taught 
to perform most wonderful feats for the show- 
man, cannot yet dispense with training. He 


uch fast-spoken and giddy girls as would be 
poor examples for her to follow—why wonder 
when she has grown like them? It is said 
|some women who have daughters see a _ possi- 
ble husband for them in every young man they 
meet, and itis a lamentable fact that many 
women, acting in opposition to that dogma, 
allow their daughters to associate with many 
whom they would be very sorry to see them 
married to. An entire confidence between 
mother and child—either boy or girl—is the 
only safeguard, and a judicious parent will 
calm’, discuss the new acquaintances formed, 
and manage so that only desirable friendships, 
though several of them, are formed; then if a 
warmer sentiment grows—as should be recog- 
nized one as possible but not probable— 
there is nothing to regret. 

The sadly marred lives of many whose in- 
compatability of temper has separated them 
after a short courtship ant hasty marriage, 


ly to trouble themselves to obtain even this in- | often lies at the door of some thoughtless _per- 


finitesimal degree of it, and their parents are 
almost sure to be exposed, at the moment 


when they would Jeast desire it, by the ill 
manners of their children. 

The enfant terrible is in general only the in- 
opportune spokesman of his parents’ 
breeding. Ifthe child says—I wil 
You shall, you shan’t; 
I want some of the other; 
You're a fool! 


l—I won't; 


this opinion. 


It is true that parents are sometimes them- 
selves unconscious of the training that their 


own example is giving their children. We re- 


member an instance where a father had deter- 


mined that his son should not grow up witl 


the habit of swearing, and was unmercifully 
se the poor little fellow for using pro- 
fane language, and at the same time accompa- 
nying his blows with most blood-curdling 
oaths, and this—so inbred was the evil habit— 
without the least consciousness of the words 


he was uttering. He deplored the habit ir 


himself; he honestly desired to make his boy 
a better man than he was himself, yet his 


example was at that moment doing more harn 


ill- 


Give me some of that, 
Tie up my shoe! 
You lie! or uses other amiable 
expressions of the sort, we may be quite sure 
that he is in the habit of hearing them at 
home, and no amount of shocked looks and 
deprecatory expressions of astonishment on 
the part of his parents, will, or should, alter 


son who has begun to tease and to presume the 
existence of love when really no such senti- 
ment existed. We know one sensible girl, who, 
when told, “You surely are engaged to Mr. 
Blau.k after two years of his attentions,” 

bravely replied, “No. We are very good 
friends indeed, but that is all. I like him very 
much, and do not know how much more I may 
learn to care for him, but it is too soon for me 

to think of more than that, and I have met 
very few gentlemen.’”’ Such a spirit and such 

outspoken truth would save many, many girls 
from the mawkish love scrapes that ruin so 
many lives. Who was it said “Girls and boys 
should have their minds on their lessons, and 
not think of such things’? True; but they do 
think of them and should be taught just opin- 
ions on all subjects; it is very unwise for pa- 
rents to speak lightly or taboo a subject, and 
let the young minds get their ideas, form their 
1 | notions as they can, much better meet every 
issue squarely, tell the truth as we believe it, 
and encourage remarks to get at their mind. 
We explain, illustrate and leave some facts on 
every other subject. Why not on this most 
important one—the relation of the sexes? It 
seems to us there is a wide ground here for 
1| thoughtful parents. This can but suggest a 
beginning. Wiser ones have prepared books 
for instruction. Whole lives are devoted to 
1| the establishment of White Cross Leagues and 


in every way to the unfortunate little fellow, | Social Purity Associations, and many who cry 


and doing more to confirm him in every evi 


way than any amount of precept could undo. 


We suppose that all parents must desire tha 
their fr shali be mora!, intelligent an¢ 
polite, but there are many whose actions 
would lead us to infer the contrary, even 
among those who are themselves what we 
should suppose they would wish their children 
to be, for they give no training until it is so 
late as to be of little vglue. They would not 
wish their children to’Yefrain from learning to 
waJk until they were four or five years old, yet 
they think this a full early age to begin to 
train them in those habits of gentleness and 
consideration for others, which are the essen- 
tial foundation of what our grandfathers used 
to call ‘fa polite education.”” A foundation 


which must be laid in babyhood, or it will not 


be laid at all. 


Let no parent console himself for the boister- 
ous rudeness of his child by the thought that 


‘the will know better bye and bye.” For 


though friction with the world will undoubted- 


ly in time teach an offending youngster that 


people will not alwayssubmit to having their 
clothes used as foot mats, or to receiving other — 
similarly agreeable attentions, yet the world's 
friction will rever bring more than an exterior 
It should be our end and aim not to 
ave our children’s hearts and minds like the 
marble on which friction has bestowed a bril- 
liant surface; for within the marble is — 
wish 


— ’ 


and uncouth still. Rather should we 
them to be like precious stones, shining with 
an inner light which no mishap can destroy. 

* 
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THE BOYS AND GIRLS AND GIRLS AND) 


BOYS, 


BY ROSAMOND E. GRIFFITH, 


We are too apt tocondemn the youth who 


come under our observation,—youth of both 
sexes—as “silly,’’ without a 

fact that we may be just a trifle 
trifle more than they are sometimes, 
an abominable habit (strong v ords ’tis true) 
that is abroad among fathers—sometimes, alas, 
among mothers too—of saying to tiny five or 


seven years old children that such an one is 


“his girl,’ or “her beau,” setting those baby 
heads thinking of winning admiration, of act- 


ing like “ladies,” or “gentlemen,” instead of 
romping together, all—‘it’ not recognizing 


any relation as to sex, orany jealousy that so 


soon mars the pleasures of children as well as 
Why should not boys 


of men and women. 
and girls schoolmates be outspokenly friends, 
without fear of being teased or twitted? Why 
cannot James, at twelve 
the dinner table (as our little six year old boy 
did, after a pleasant day’s play with a little 


girl) ‘I think she is the nicest little girl I ever 
Why, such aspeech from a twelve year 


saw’? 
old boy would set half the grown folks into at 
least a smile, and the boy might well ask, as 
we do, “why do you smile?’’ Few girls sixteen 
years of age can calmly speak of the boys they 
are friendly with; they either look conscious, 
or blush or simper as if there was something 
very remarkable about a my Of their 
girl friends it is all right to speak, but if they 
talk of the boys their manner changes, and 
every one who hears expects them to be 


“silly.” Why? Parents need to think and 
act wisely in treating their growing boys and 
girls, and many subjects must be discussed 


with them very plainly. Because the father’s 
duty is to — to the boys does not excuse 
the mother; she must do her part and give her 
boys as well as girls timely advice and admo- 
nition. 


1| “silly,” “weak,” ‘“foolich,”’ “wicked,” might 
use their voice io advise, strengthen, warn or 
t| save, ere it is too late, the boys and girls and 


1| girls and boys of our country. 











NATURAL LAW 


BaBy WORLD. 


When a mother is unable to nurse her child, 
nature and medical skill demand a substitute 
that shall as closely us 


possible resemble the 
mother’s milk—not onl 


in composition, but in 


regard to the 
to blame—a 
There is 


ears old, remark at 


Teach the boys to regard all women | Small s.ze, 40c. a dozen: large size, 


the entire absence of all drugs and stimulants, 
like opiu’n, malt or alcohol. 

Nestle’s Milk Food complies with the above re- 
quirements. IT CONTAINS NOTHING BUT 
MILK, BREAD-CRUST, AND ENOUGH SUGAR 
TO SWEETEN. Hence it is recognized by phy- 
,| sicians in all countries as the safest and most 
natural substitue for the mother’s milk, particu- 
larly in hot weather. 

Send for sample to THOS. LEEMING & CO., 
No. 18 College Place, New York. 















BES Comfort 


THOUSANDS 


now in use by fs, 
BEAUTIFUL fv 
WOMEN 
| HEALTHY 

CHILDREN. 
Satisfaction guarantecd. 


or money returned, gor iid 
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TAPE fastened BUTTONS, 
Oord-Edge Butwn Holes. 
Buttons + front— 
instead of Clasps. 
Children—80 .10 16 
Misses—.70 .76 80 85 
Poung Ladies—1.00 1.10 
Ladies—1,00 1% 160 
1.7% 2.00 
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FERRIS BROS. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, Wholesale Western Agents. 


FOR SALE byALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


Send one-cent stamp for pamphlet. 


“TEETHING MADE EASY.” 


REYNOLDS M'F’G., CO., CINCINNATI, O. 


WARD ROBE Complete. 
New styles, Perfect fit, Infants outfit, 20 
patterns, 0) cents, short clothes 20 pat. . 

| With kind, amount material required and illustrafions 
of garments each outfit complete, more tterns are 
| worthless. New England Pattern Co., 8 Rutland, Vt, 


‘INFANT'S HEALTH WARDROBE- 


New style baby’s outfit patterns 
| 50c. Short clothes 20 pat. 50c. directions, kind, amount 
material required. Mrs. F.E. Phillips,Brattleboro, Vt 


| SOUTHALL’S 
SANITARY TOWELS. 


| A boon to young and middle-aged ladies- 
| Cheaper than washing, easily destroyed by burn 








| 








| 


with respect—for her sake, to consider himself | Per mail. 


“as good as any girl,’”’ then avoid what he 
would have his sister avoid; companions unfit 





for her are not fit for him; and the same with 
regard to the girl; if she makes friends with 


ing. Highly indorsed by London physicians- 
c. a dozen- 
For Sale at all leading Dry Goods Houses. 


CANFIELD RUBBER COMP’Y, 
86 LEONARD STREET, N. ¥. 
P.S, Great luxury to people traveling. 
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DEPARTMENT | ARTISTIC NEEDLE- 
OR 


. 


All communications concerning fancy work should 
be mailed direct to M. F. KNAPP, Editor Pancywork 
Department, 20 Linden 8t., South Boston, Mass. 

Do NOT, UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCE, send 
Subscriptions to above addrese. 


Terms Used in Knitting. 


K—Knit plain. P—Purl, or as it is sometimes called, 
Seam. N or K 2 tog—Narrow, by knitting 2 together. 
Over—Throw the thread over the needle before insert- 
ing in the next stitch. This makes a loop which Is al- 
ways to be considered a stitch, in the succeeding rows or 
rounds, Tw—Twist stitch. Insert the needle in the 
back of the stitch to be knitted, and knit as usual. Sl 
Slip & stitch from the left hand to the right hand needle 
without knitting it. Sl and B—Slip and bind—slip one 
stitch, knit the next; pass the arees one over it, ex- 
actly as in binding off a piece of work at the end, + in- 
dicates a repe tition, and is used merely to save words, 
“Sil, ki,p P repeats from * 3 times" would be equiva- 
lent to say ing sl 1, k1,p1,—sl1,k1,pi,—sll,k1l,pL 
Tog means together. 


Terms in Crochet. 


Ch—Chain; a straight series of loops, each drawn 
with the hocdk through the preceding one. Si st—Slip 
stitch: put hook through the work, thread over the 
hook, draw it through the stitch on the hook. 8 c—sin- 

le Crochet ; having a stitch on the needle (or hook) put 
fhe needie throu the work, draw the thread through 
the work, and the stitch on the needle. Dc—double 
crochet ; having the stitch on the needle, put the needle 
through the work, and draw a stitch through, making 
two on the needle. Take up the thread again, and draw 
it through both these stitches. Tc or Tr—-Treble Cro- 
chet; having a stitch on the needle, take up the thread 
as if for a stitch, put the needle through the work, and 
draw the thread through, making three on the needlje. 
Take up the thread and draw through two, then take 
up the thread and draw it through the two remaining; 
Stc—Short Treble Crochet: like treble, except that 
when the three stitches are on the needle, instead of 
drawing the thread through two stitches twice, it is 
drawn through all three at once. Ltc—Long Treble 
Crochet: like treble, except that the thread is thrown 
twice over the needle before inserting the latter in the 
work. The stitches are worked off two at a time, as in 
treble. Extra Long Stitch—Twine the cotton three 
times round the needle, work as the treble stitch, bring- 
ing the cotton through two loops four times. P—or 
picot ; made by working three chain, and one single cro- 
chet in first stitch of the chain. 





Child’s Knitted Skirt, 

Material, 1 skein and a half of saxony yarn, 
and small rubber needles. 

Cast on one hundred 
stitches. 

Ist row. Slip 1, * to, k 3, slip 1 narrow, pass 
the slip stitch over, k3,t 0, k 1. repeat from 
star through the row, having the last 4 stitches 
on your needle k 3, to, k 1. 

2d row. Seam. 

Do these two rows twice more, making 6 
rows in all: this makes your shell pattern. 

7th row. Knit across plain. 

8th row. Seam across. 

9th row. Like the 7th row. 

10th row. Like the 8th row. 

tith row. Like the 7th row. 

Repeat from the first row, through fhe 
eleventh row twice more, then knit 2 and seam 
2, through the 34th row, the next row knit 
where you seamed and seam where you knit; 
so continue till your skirt is the required 
length. Knit two breadths. 

You can sew on toa binding or crochet a 
row of holes and finish with a scallop on the 
top, and run ribbon through. ALICE. 

—_—-——_ > _ 
Herring Bone Stitch for Afghan. 
(Requested. ) 


Use Germantown yarn and bone needles. 
Any number of stripes may be knit of different 


and twenty-two 
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colors, then crocheted together. 

Cast up any number of stitches divisible by 
3—48 is a good number. 

Ist row—Slip 1, k 2,0, n, *k 1, >», n; repeat 
from * to end of row, k 1. 

Every row the same. 


M. A. F. 
- =e - ————— 
Baby’s Sock,—Basket Stitch, 


Materials, saxony yarn, needles No. 10. 

Cast on 27 stitches. 

Knit 1 row, purl 1 row, knit 11 rows, in- 
creasing in the 3d stitch of every row. 

There should now be 39 stitches on the 

needle. Purl 1 row, knit 11 rows, decreasing 
by kniting 2d and 3d stitches together in 
every row. 
There should now be 27 stitches, purl 1 row, 
increasing on the 3d stitch. Cast on 10 stitches 
for heel; You will now have 38 stitches on 
needle. 

Knit 9 rows, purl 1 row, knit 7 rows, in- 
creasing at toe end only. There will now be 
45 stitches. Purl 25 stitches leaving 20 on an- 
other needle. and knit backward and forward 
for front of foot as follows: 

< row. Knit 3, p 3, k 3, p 3, k 3, p3,k 3, x 
3, k 1. 

2d row. Slip I,k3, p3, k 3,p3,k3, p 3, k 
3, p 3. 





~ 


a ee ; | 
| 3d row. K 3, p 3,k 3, p 3, k 3, p3,k 3, p3, 
k 1. 


y. Slip 1, p 3, k 3, p 3, k 3, p 3, k 3, | 





4th row 
3, k 3. | 
5th row. P 3, k 3, p 3, k 3, p 3, k 3, p 3, k 3,| 
pl. 
6th row. Slip 1, p 3, k 3, p3, k 3, p 3, k 3, p 
3, k 3. 
"th , 8th, 9th, 13th, 14th, 15th like 1st, 2d, 
rows. 


10th, 11th, 12th, 16th, 17th, 18th like 4th, 5th 
6th, rows. 

Make 20 stitches for side of foot. Knit 7 
rows, p 1 row, knit 9 rows, decreasing by knit- 
ting 2d and 3d stitches together, at toe end 
only. Bind off. 

For the leg. Knit the 20 stitches left on 
spare needle, 11 across the front; and twenty 
on the side, knitting them as you pick them 
up. 

2d row. Purl. 

3d row. Knit 1, thread over twice, knit 2 to- 
gether to end of row. 

4th row. Purl back dropping 
stitch. 

5th row. Plain. 

6th row. Knit 3, p 3, k 3, to end of row. 

7th row, Purl 3, k 3, p 3, to end of row. 

8th, 9th, llth 12th, 14th, 15th, 17th, 18th 
20th like 6th row. 

10th, 13th, 16th, 19th like 7th row. 

Zist row. Plain. 

22d row. Purl. 

23rd row. K 1, over k 2 together to end of 
row. 

2th row. K 1, pick up without knitting, k 
1, and so on to end. 

25th row. Plain. 

26th row. K 3, p 3,k 3, to end of row. 

27th. P 3, k 3, p3 to end of row. 

2th, 20th, Bist, 32d, 34th like 26th row. 

Mth, 33rd like 27th row. 

Sew together and finish top with a crochet 
shell. ae ae. FP 


the extra 








—_—___ = —_———— 
Infant’s Bootees. 


.saterial—Cream white Saxony for tops, and 
any desired color for slipper part. 

For the slipper knit one and purl one, alter- 
nately for first row, and in the next row purl 
one and knit one alternately. Then reverse 
the order, so that two rows will be alike, and 
the next will be reversed. Or, it can be knit in 
| plain garter stitch, or again, for variety, in 
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basket work. 
making them. 

Cast on 26 stitches. 

In the second row begin to widen, and wi- 
den at the beginning of each row till you have 
widened 6 stitches at the toe and 4 at the heel, 
then continue knitting the 36 stitches until 
you have 18 rowsin all. Bind off 24 stitches 
(beginning at the heel) leaving 12 stitches at 
toe, continue knitting these 12 for 26 rows 
more. Cast on 24 stitches to the 12 0n the 
needle, and knit the other side of the slipper, 
narrowing in the same way as you widened in 
first half; bind off the stitches. 

With the white Saxony pick up 18 stitches 
across the toe between the sides of slipper part 
and purl across. 

1st row—Purl 1, k 1, thread over, k 1, thread 
over, ‘k |, thread over, k 1, thread over, k 1, p 
| 1, the next 4 stitches are crossed or twisted by 
| taking off 2 on another needle and knitting 
the next 2, then knit the 2 you took off, then 
p 1, k 1, thread over, k 1, thread over, k 1, 
thread over, k 1, thread over, k 1, p 1. 

2d row—Knit 1, narrow purl stitch, p 5, 
narrow purl stitch, k 1, p4, k 1, narrow purl 
stitch, p 5, narrow purl stitch, k 1. 

3d row—Putrl 1. n, k 3,n,p1,k4,p 1, n, k 
3,n, pl. 

4th row—Knit 1, p 5,k1, p4, k 1, p5,k 1. 
This forms one pattern which is to be repeated 
four times for the instep. Then take up 13 
stitches for the heel on right side and purl 
across, begin at first row and work over the 
instep to left side, and take up 13 stitches 
there, repeat the pattern 8 times for the top. 
It will then be ready to sew up. With a col- 
ored thread sew, first the small opening at in- 
step, then the slipper, beginning at heel. 

When you have all done but the straight 
poe of the toe, sew that so it will be square, 

y catching the center and sewing to either 
side. Sew up the top with the white yarn and 
finish with small shells of the colored. 

They are then ready for the stretcher, or 
foot over which they should be tightly drawn 
and fastened with a stitch in the center of each 
shell. Wrap ina damp cloth and leave until 
perfectly dry, run narrow ribbons in the sec- 
ond row of holes, and tie in a bow in front 
and they are dainty enough for the sweetest of 


I have used all three styles in 
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Corner in Drawn Work. 


| 

This pattern can be made large or small as 
one desires; this sample is two inches square. 
After drawing threads, buttonhole the raw 
edges. Divide the square in sixteen small 
ones, or four half inches each way. Cross from 
one corner to the other, tying knots when you 
cross the corners of the corners, be sure the 
squares are square before drawing the knots 
tight. Now work the four corner squares 
which are alike. There is one thread across 
each of these squares, go to one of the other 
corners, so as to make across in the small 
square. Tie a knot when you cross the first 


thread, fasten in the opposite corner from 
which you started, coming back tying a knot, 
another knot when you cross the thread one- 
eighth inch from the first or middle knot, 





Fasten the work where you started out, then 
go back to other side of middle knot. You 
have now the substance of the little corner. 

Work the other way just the same, making 
a square of four little squares of the knots. 
Work the four corner squares the same as this 
one. 

You must now put in threads for the other 
squares, first, the one next the corner square, 
you have just worked say to the right of the 
upper left hand corner, Fasten your thread 
midway, work straight across to opposite side, 
tie knot, run your needle through the knot in 
the center of large square, which consists of 
four small ones. Tie midway of lower right 
hand corner of large square, ( don’t mean of 
the whole corner of sixteen squares, but the 
four small ones in the center), then down to 


| where you have buttonholed do the same with 


all small squares except the corner ones which 
are now worked, You should now have six- 
teen threads in the large square, all passing 
through the knot in the middle (you can easi- 
ly do this by taking a common needle.) 

Next work the Jarge square, fasten thread in 


| the center, go around this knot back stitching. 


I mean by that, when you pull the needle up 
between the threads after fastening (a) put it 
down so it. crosses the thread to the right, pass 
under two threads to the left, bringing the 
needle to the top of work again, now put it 
down again, so it crosses the thread to the 
right, and out at thread No. 3, that is, pass un- 
der two threads, repeat from (a) until the cen- 
ter is as large as a gold dollar, then work the 
three corner threads the same as you darn, 
leaving one thread between. The eight small 
corners are worked the same as the center of 
the large one, first you must put threads in, 
there should be eight in each square, one 
straight across both ways, and diagonally 


both ways. 
Mrs. A. H. Ketcuum. 
DunpeE, IL. 


+ 
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Antique Insertion, 





Make a chain of 45 stitches. 

Ist row—Ch 5,1 dein 3d st of ch, * ch 2, 
miss 2,1 d cin next st; repeat from * to end 
of chain. Turn, ch 5, 

2d row—7 open, 44 6, 7 open, turn. 

3d row—6 open, 10 dc, 6 open. 

4th row—5 open, 7 dc, 1 open, 7d c, 5 open. 

5th row—4 open, 7 dc, 1 open, 4 dc, 1 open, 
7 de, 4 open. 

6th row—3 open, 7 dc. 1 open, 4d, 1 open, 
4dc, l open, 7 dc, 3 open. 
7th row—2 open, 7 dc, 1 open, 4dc, 1 open, 
dc, lopen, 4d ¢, 1 open, 7 dc, 2open. 
8th row—3 open, 7 dc, 1 open, 4d c,1 open, 
4 dc, 1 open, 7 dc, 3 open. 

7 


we 


9th row—4 open, 7 d c, 1 open, 4 dc, 1 open, 

dc, 4 open. 

10th row—5 open, 7d c, 1 open, 7 dc,5 open. 

11th row—6 open, 10 dc, 6 open. 

12th row—7 open, 4 d c, 7 open. 

13th row—5 open, 4 d c, 3 open, 4 de, 5 
open. 

14th row—5 open, 7d ¢, 1 open,7 d c, 5 open. 

15th row—5 open, 7 d ce, 1 open, 7d c¢,5 
open. 
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16th row—2 open, 10 dc, 1 open, 4dc,1 
open, 4 dc, 1 open, 10 dc, 2 open. 

17th row—3 open. 10d c, 1 open, 4 dc, i 
open, 10 dc, 3 open. 

18th row—6 open, 4 dc, 1 open, 4dc,6 
open. 





babies. W. R. 8. 


19th row—3 open, 10 d c, 1 open, 4dc,1 
open, 10 d c, 3 open. 
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20th row—2 open, 10 d c, Lopen,4dc,1 


open, 4d c, 1 open, 10 d c, 2 open. 


21st row—5 open, 7 dc, 1 open, 7 d ¢, 5 open. 
22d row—5 open, 7 dc, 1 open, 7 d c, 5 open. 
23d row—5 open, 4 d c, 3 open, 4 dc, 5 open. 
When turning make chain of 5 every time. 
Alencon Lace. 
Cast on 10 stitches. 
Ist row—Knit 3, over, narrow, over twice, 
narrow, over twice, narrow, knit 1. 
2d row—Throw the thread in front of the 
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needle to make a stitch, then k 3, p 1, k 2, p 1, 
k 2, over, narrow, k 1. 

3d row—K 3, over, narrow, k 8. 

4th row—Bind off 3 stitches, k 6, over, nar 
row, k 1, repeat from 1st row. HELPER. 

———— +>. — ——- — 
Crocheted Lace. 

Chain 21. 

Ist row—1 d cin 3d st of ch from hook, ch 
2, skip 2, 2d cin next 2 sts, ch 2, skip 2.4 d c 
in next 4 sts, ch 2, skip 2,4 d cin last 4 sts. 

2d row—Ch 2, 4 d cin loop, ch 2, 2d cin 
loop, 2dcinZde,1dcindc,1dcin topfof 
ch at end of row. 

3d row—Ch 2,1 dcinde,ch 2,4dcin 4 d 
c, 2 d cin loop, ch 2, 4 d cin loop, ch 3, 4d ¢ 
in same loop. 

4th row—Ch 2,4 dc under ch 3, ch 3,4 dc 
under same ch 3, ch 2,2 dcin loop, 6dc in6 
dc, ch 2,1 dcin de, 1 dc in top of ch 2. 

5th row—Ch 2,1 dcinde, ch 2,8d cin 8d 
c, 2 dcin loop, ch 2, 4d cunder ch 3, ch 3, 4 
dc under same ch 3. 

6th row—Ch 2,4 dcunder ch 3, ch 2,4dec 
under same ch 3, ch 2,4 dc in loop, ch 2, skip 
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2dc,8dcin8 de, finish like 4th row. 

7th row—Ch 2,1 dcin de, ch2.6dcin6d 
c, ch 2,4 dc in loop, ch 2, 4 dc in loop. 

8th row—Ch 2, 4d cin loop, ch 2,4 dc in 
loop, ch 2, skip 2d ¢,4dcin4de,ch2,1d ¢ 
in dc, 1dcintop ofch 2. 

9th row—Ch 2,1 dcinde,ch2,2dcind 
c, skip 2dc.ch 2,4dcin loop, ch 2,4 dein 


a * 
his finishes one point. Repeat from 2d row. 





7 WASTE 
EMBROIDERY SILK} 


» 


nds at half 


pac Send 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 
CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
way, New York. 








Agents wanted in every large place, Ladies can 
make from $10.00 to 1.00 a week. Address the 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK CO, 
621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ANEW BEST in the WORLD. 
makes SPLENDID LACE, 
Put up in Nos. 30-40-50-60, un- 
bleached and white. il'd 
Book on Crocheting and 


Knitting with 59 lace patterns 
and full directions for making. 
Buy of your dealer if possible, 


or send 10c. for spool of 500 yd&, 


FOR CROCHETING. and 10c. for book. 
Make your address plain, including state. Address 
GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., GLASGO, CONN. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK, Sser'e? Go'att 

* cents per oz. Waste 
Sewing Silk, black or assorted colors. 15 cents per 02 
Illustrated Pamphlet with rules for knitting, embroid- 
ery, etc., 10 cents, mailed to any address by the ey 
ufacturers of the celebrated Eureka Spool Silks, A $ 
Embroidery and KnittingSilks. EurekaSilk Manu 
facturing Co., Boston, Mass. 


ELF-THREADING N LES 
ivery ey Wants Fhem- 
read will not puli out, or cut in the eye; can be 
threaded in the dark or by a blind person in an instant. 

‘orks just the same asa common needle, Never was an a = 
that selis like it, Everybody buysit. Ladies all admireit. RB 
ommendsitself, Most useful convenient article ever invented — 

lady sending 12 cents and this notice, who will show our 


to her friends, we will send our beautiful Maga- 
oe three months and one package Needles, post 











4. Address 
CIAL VISITOR, Box 31389, Boston, 


. Shoultknow thet Miner's Almond meals 
vents Wrinkles, makes the Skin delicately soft 
beautiful. A 24 page Pamphlet oo care of 


akin with each box. Your Droggist has it; if oot. and will pot get 108 
{ake no cheap imitation, send 30 cus tw “The Mivers’” Reg, Ph.. Ala! 


PANT-STRETCHERS, FREE. 


i for 

Send 12c. for postage and packing. Best invention 
taking out wrinkles and bagging at the knees. 4 All 
additional, if mention is made of this paper, we aoe 
send full line of samples of custom clothing, 45 12- ’ 

and full directions. 

BAY STATE PANTS CO.. tom 

34 Hawley St., Bo* 

















SEND Sox'rekRtiony CATECHISM 


Bshelman, Liewellyn & Co., Seastie, W-+- 
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INTERIOR DECORATION. 





BY MRS. A. RE. RAMSEY. 





Sitting Rooms. 


In every house thereshould bea sitting-room, 
or, as it issometimes quaintly named a “living- 
room” which asa rule, gathers into itself muc 
of the homey-ness of home. 

I have not space to tell of all the comforts 
and luxuries one may crowd into such a 
place, nor to give more than a hint as to 
the colors and decorations most appropriate 
to the character of this room. I can only ad- 
visein a general way that the room should be 
made as light as sunshine can make it and 
as bright as gay colors can contrive. 

A bay window is here a treasure for this 





is the part of all the house, where plants are 
most necessary and where they thrive best— 





and to anyone about to build I could not urge 


a better design than that which puts a bay | (though not so pretty) in other woods. 


window in the sitting-room. 

For the night you will need artificial lights, 
of course, and as much of the evening reading 
and fancy work, is done in this room, I earn- 
estly advise the use of lamps—but if you fear 
these, or are unwilling to care for them prop- 
erly, then by all means have a drop-light in 
the centre chandelier with one or two “‘side- 
burners” against the walls. 

An open fire-place there should always be 
in such a room, and if there is not one already 
placed you will never regret the money you 
spend in having it built. 

One of the prettiest sitting-rooms I ever went 
into, had walls of grayish blue-green, with a 
ceiling of blush pink; a frieze made by a_nar- 
row band of pinkish flowers, and a dado of 
matting fastened to the wall under a deep 
chair rail. Below the frieze was a picture rod, 
which with the chair rail and every inch of the 
wood work was painted a dull Indian red. 
The mantle shelf was also painted wood, hold- 
ing a long, low glass whose frame was covered 
with Japanese leather-paper. The pane cur. 
tains were white with over curtains, in sage 
green chenille, tied back with bands ot dark 
red china silk. The furniture in this room 
was dark mahogany upholstered with deep 
crimson plush, but that was used because the 
owner happened to have it, and I often used 
to long to change it for antique oak, or ash, as 
the room always seemed to me to need more 
yellow ‘hou it was made cheerful by color 
in the various small articles such as cushions, 
footstools, scarfs, and bric-a-brac. 

_ There are three things without which no sit- 
ting-room can be made perfect—a sofa or 
lounge, book cases and a big table or desk and | 
certainly you may collect here all the com- | 
fortable easy chairs and small tables that you | 





may be found in the shelf attached to the wall 
below the window sill, by hinges, which allow 
it to be lifted up or dropped against the wall. 
When lifted up it is supported by a bracket, or 
standard, also on hinges, and to let it fall you 
have only to fold back this standard and the 
shelf will hang flat—taking up no appreciable 
amount of room. These shelves are common 
enough in New England kitchens but as they 
are not so well known in other parts of the 
country I have not hesitated to describe them. 

A desk in addition to the table is almost a 
necessity—a lady’s desk is quite large enough 
for most families but where much regular 
writing is done an office desk is a boon to its 
possessor. In this matter also, cheaper make- 
shifts are not to be dispised for a very pretty 
desk can be made of plain deal painted to 
match the room oak, trimmed with brass 
hinges, locks and knobs. A good design for 
such a desk has three deep drawers at each end 
with an open space between—one long drawer 
running all across the front jusi under the 
table top. The top, being quite flat, is cov- 
ered with Japanese leather pager put on with 
brass-headed nails. Nothing is so desirable in 
desks and cupboards as plenty of drawer 
room, and nothingso absolutely vexatious as 
having no place for the odds and ends which 
we use daily, so these points are more of a de- 
sideratum in buying or building a desk than 
any beauty of the outside—though this too is 
to be considered whenever possible. 

I need hardly speak of the finer desks, aye 
have $60 to spare you can go into any shop 
and get something very pretty for this. Among 
these more expensive treasures I admire most 
the old fashioned mahogany desk with a lid 
which lets down to make a writing table thus 
disclosing several rows of tiny drawers, pigeon- 
holes and receptacles—while below the Kd part 
are larger drawers, the whole supported by 
graceful legs with “claw and ball’ feet, 
and on the lid a deeply carved ornament of 
the old fashioned ‘shell pattern’ These 
really lovely bits of furniture can be had in 
mahogany for from $40 to $60, but aepentanes 
#388 
graceful designs with less perfection of finish 
are to be found for $20, but I would rather 
save and wait a little longerit by so doing I 


ful you can find excellent designs in wicker 
work. You want something not too low (a 
very common fault with wicker chairs, ) afford- 
ing support to every part of the body, with no 
excess of ornamentation, to bore holesin your 
back, or catch your clothing when you try to 
rise. Oneor two of these chairs might be of 
the old fashioned “split bottomed” sort with 
one of the arms broadened out into a tiny 
table on which to stand a cup of tea, or to la 
the book, or the note you are busy with. All 
the wicker chairs should be cushioned both in 
the seat and back. 
For the seat cushion 
which istied on with 
tapes, Icut a paper 
yattern which will 
just fit thechair, and 
make a bag, of this 
shape but one inch 
larger all round, from 
ticking—this I fill 
with feathers, or with 
“Excelsior.” or hair 
if I can afford it, and 
put the cushion into 
a slip of cretonne 
which is frilled all 
round and made to 
button on so that it 
may be readily taken 
off when it needs 
washing. 

The back cushions 
should be square and 
|movable, and the 
head cushion, made double, covered with 
| bright silk and tied with ribbons, makes a 
dainty finish to the chair, 

Footstools should abound all over tht house, 
but most especially here. Very economical 
ones can be manufactured from the empty 
starch or soap boxes, that your grocer is glad 
to give you, by covering them with bits of old 
carpets put on with brass-headed tacks, and 
padding the top slightly with 





Excelsior, 

English ople zie so fond of a certain 
convenient little cupboard that I can not for- 
bear suggesting it to you. It is simply a square 
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could get a Davenport like the mahogany one 


can accommodate without destroying the sense | described. 


of freedom in your space. { 


On every desk should be kept a small tray 


The sofa—if nothing better is to be afforded | for pen holders, a bottle of mucilage, a box of 


—can be our old friend the box-lounge made 





on my ever useful model and covered with 
blue “‘demins” with cordings and pipings of 
Turkey red. Prettier than this is a graceful 
Wicker sofa with a thin, light mattress whose 
cover of cretonne or denims is made to un- 
botton and come off at the washerwoman’s de- 
mand; the cushions to either lounge may be 
Mm denims or Turkey red, with a design out- 
lined in red or white cord. 
oe table is much needed for every sort of 
be 80 that it should be large and steady en- 
bond yon to write there, and to cut out the 
me 10 d wardrobe thereon. To answer every 
= ~ ment a large table- say 3 feet square— 
made on the model of the Henri II table is 
bes cially good as the shelf beneath is such a 
pavenient nook in which to stow away work 
a ets, lamp, old magazines and books when 
top must be cleaned for action. 
pt Sut thi table is necessarily expensive and 
Space JP much room, so that where either 
pace or purse is limited, a good substitute 





strings and a box of stamps, leaving plenty of 
room for the indispensable dictionaries, the 
inkstand, paper weight and lamp,and it should 
be the mistress’s duty to keep italways dusted, 
always in good order and well supplied with 
family writing paper and envelopes reserving 
in an out of the way corner a store of finer 
stationery for the more formal notes and letters 
of ceremony. Here I might add that any but 
the most delicate perfume is abominable for 
note papers. The best sachet I know is a 
tonka bean ground to powder and mixed with 
orris root. This is like the most delicate violet 
which may if you fancy be added, but Franji- 
pani, Jockey Club and the others based on 


| musk are simply detestable. 


Of course you need books in a room where 
you and your little ones as they gather round 
you are to spend so much of your lives. 
wish I had time to chat with you about the 
books we love, but I must instead tell you of 
some cases in which to keep these dear com- 
panions. 

I like shelves built into the wall if you can 
be absolutely certain your walls are dry. 

For some reason such shelves increase the 
apparent size of the room and they are much 
more roomy—as well as cheaper—than the 
bought cases. 

A set like the illustration may be put each 
side of the breast work of the chimney place 
and so take up very little space. 
7 feet long and 9 feet high built for me in pine 
for $10, I painted these shelves to match my 
woodwork and tacked to the edge of each a 
strip of scalloped leather which protected the 
tops of the bocks on the shelf below from dust. 
In ordering such a case be sure to allow suffi- 
cient height above the bottom shelf to secure a 
place for tall books like dictionaries and en- 
cyclopedias. 

A revolving book-case to keep close at 
hand books ot references or favorite authors isa 
great comfort toany one whose work liesamong 
such pleasant possessions,and if you use one, al- 
ways putit within reach of the chair at the desk. 

he ordinary chairs of a “living-room’’ may 

be of wicker—chosen of course with due re- 
rd to comfort and simplicity of shape—noth- 
ing is more ridiculous ~ sm some of the chairs 





offered for sale, but if you are patient and care- 


jar 





I had one} 




















box about three feet high with one side open- 
ing asa door and the inside fitted with two 
shelves across the back. The outside of the 
door, the sides, and the top, are panelled with 


Japanese leather-paper, leaving a margin of 


| four inches of wood around all sides of each 
|panel. This margin is then a sort of frame 
| which is to be painted with a tint to harmon- 

ize with the paper and with the general color 
lof the room. The door is fitted with brass 
| lock, knob and hinges, whilethe leather is held 

in place by brass-headed nails. 

the cupboard is a roomy tableand underneath 
| may be kept an alcohol lamp, a tea-caddy and 





thicknesses of 
the carpet or of canton flannel, or a layer of 


The top of 

















| pot, a small brass kettle for heating water, a| 


| few dainty cups and plates, a box of plain 
crackers, sugar bowl, lemons and spoons—in 
fact all the parepharnalia needed in so simple 
amatteras offering a cup of Russian tea toa 





| 











tired friend,who drops in to see you of a chilly 
afternoon. , 

J find that Ican readily make tea in this way, 
even in the course of an interesting conversa- 
tion, without calling a busy mai 
work for an instant. As I do not like to see a 
room furnished with a table on which teapots 











from her} 


| 


| 


and cups and saucers stand in state, I hide all 
my vessels away in this cupboard and by tak- 
ing entire charge of them myself I am always 
sure to find what I want when I need it. This 
informal cup is the true Five O’clock Tea of 
our English cousins, and a universal custom 
among them—it is a small thing to do, but 
how acceptable it is none but a tired woman 
can guess. 

I must not forget to add that the cupboard 
always stands in an angle of the wall whee it 
takes up the least possible amount of room, 
and that it can be 
made for about six 
dollars, with the pan- 
els, or for about three 
without them. 

Put into a bed- 
room, or on the 
landing of the stairs, 
these cupboards 
make excellent 
closets for the stor- 
age of extra linens 
or blankets or serve 


as a “medicine” 
closet, where the 
usual remedies 
should always be 


kept so that any one 
needing them can get 
them without dis- 
turbing the family. 
Ihope I an: telling 
you nothing new 
when I urge upon 
you the importance of having a specitied place 
for medicines which does away with the care- 
less, almost criminal habit of allowing such 
bottles to stand upon mantel shelves and wash- 
stands within reach of baby fingers. 


E. H., West Acton. Make the walls of your 

mmogd a pale blue with some design in vertical 

ines ot white—that will increase size and 
height—make the ceiling a still paler blue with 
gold stars thinly scattered over it. 

Put thin white curtains at the windows and 
over them pale yellow-brown curtains of 
chenille or of reps. Cover the mantel with a 
scarf with long ends—the same color as the 
curtains— or one of pongee silk with a design 
of flowers printed on a buff background and 
trim the ends and front edge with ball fringe. 





SAVE THE BABIES. 

With the joy a baby brings to the household comes 
@ great responsibility which too many mothers lack 
the knowledge to meet, as is sadly shown by the 
death of nearly half of the little innocents before 
reaching the age of five. 

Cholera Infantum, that dreaded visitor, will empty 
many acradle this Summer, where Lactated Food is 
unknown, A prominent physician says: “In my 
opinion the general use of Lactated Food would very 
largely reduce the alarming death rate now preva- 
lent amongst infants.” Lactated Food is the only 
food which cures Cholera Infantum, There is no 
food that equals Lactated. Thousands of mothers 
have written us that it was the only thing that 
would agree with their babies. It will make your 
puny, sickly, frail infant a perfect picture of health. 
It will keep your well baby strong and vigorous, 
Regular bowels, natural sleep, easy teething, strong 
bones, and a vigorous constitution belong to every 
baby living upon Lactated Food. 

It is the most economical food, a dollar package 
making one hundred and fifty meals. 

Send for our free portfolioof pretty babies all saved 
by Lactated Food. 

Don’t risk your baby’s health by feeding cow’s 
milk or starchy foods. Use the only safe food—Lac- 
tated. Wells, Richardson & Co., Proprietors, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 
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From the charming little CINDERELLA In the 
“CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston THEATRE, Oct, 4, 1888, 

Ben Levy, Esq., 34 West st. 

N all mv ‘travels I have always endeavored to find 

your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powderin the market. 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely ad- 
vise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours, 
MARGUERITE FISH. 


The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
verfect toilet preparation in use. It purifies and beautl- 
Kes the complex on. Mailed to any address on receipt 
of252-cent stamps. BEN LEVY &CoO., French Per- 
umers, 3A West st., Boston, Mass. 
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Sveremng rates Two Dollars per Agate line, each | 
insertion. ling notices, Four Dollars per line, Non- 
parell measurement. Address, 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
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Subscriptions must n with the number current 
when subscription was received. We do not date back, 
even upon the most ugent request, 


Renewale can be sent now, no 
subscri 
to whic 


matier when the. 
jon expires, and the time will be added to that | 
the subscription is already entitled. 


Notice \s avers sent of expiration of subscription. 
If not renewed it is immediately discontinued. No no- 
tice is required to stop the paper, and no bill will be 
sent for extra numbers, 

Receipts.—The fact that you receive the paper is a) 
roof that we have received your remittance correctly, | 
Tf you do not receive the paper promptly, write us, that 
we may see that your address is correct. 


When renewing, desiring change of address, enter- 
ing complaint, or in fact communicating in any way in 


rd to JoURNAL or premium, be sure to enclose the 
yellow slip from wrapper, a8 by this means inves- 
igation is much ilitated, 





Errors.—We make them; so does every one, and | 
we will cheerfully correct them if you will write to us, 
to write us good-naturedly, but if you cannot, then 
write to us any way. Do not complain toany one else, 
or let it pass, We want an early opportunity to make 

right any injustice that we may do. 


New York Office: p3,P2"5 Roy. 


W. 8. NILES, MANAGER. 


Our New York Office is for the transaction of business 
with New York advertisers. Subscribers should not 
address any letters to that office. 


; “a No. 541 Rooker 
Chicago Office: staiegter 
RICHARD 8, THAIN, MANAGER, 
Our Chicago Office is for the convenience of Chicago 


agpestaere, Subseribers should not address the Chicago 
office. 


Boston Office: qus3 Sor Building. 


B. T. HENRY, MANAGER, 
Our Boston Office is for the accommodation of Boston 


advertisers. ‘Therefore do not send subscriptions to the 
Boston office. 


Philadelphia, August, 1889. 





I chose my wife as she did her wedding 
gown, for qualities that would wear well.— 
Goldsmith. 


+ 
> 


Never omit regular bathing, for, unless the | 
skin isin regular condition, the cold will close 
the pores and favor congestion or other disease, 


a> 








It has long been the policy of the devil to | 
keep the masses of the world in ignorance; but, | 
finding at length that they will read, he is 
doing all in his power to poison their books. 


> 


Be the first to ask pardon if you err, and 
guard against the little piques, misunderstand- 
ings, and hasty words that often pave the way 
for bitter sorrow and regret.—Christian Union. 


_~ 
> 


Joseph Pulitzer is making a good use of the 
great wealth which he has won by his enter- 
prise in newspuper work. His last benefaction 
is an offer of $250 a year to twelve graduates of 
the graded schools who need help in order to 
obtain a college education, 

ee 

Mrs. Emma J. Preble,of Gardiner, Me., upon 
the death of aer husband, seven years ago, as- 
sumed the management of his business, that 
of a marble and granite cutter, and her trade 
has steadily increased ever since. She now has 
in her employ eight men on marble and gran- 
ite work. She employs no agents, but gives 
her personal attention to the business. 


4 
> 


TREAT THEM LIKE GENTLEMEN. 














It is the wisest thing in the world for a wo- 
man travelling alone to regard all the men she 
meets as gentlemen, and to display the presence 
of that conviction in her mind directly she is 
approached by them in any way. A cad will 
usually be at great pains to avoid disturbing 
the illusion when he finds himself taken for a 
gentleman. A gentleman would break his 
neck rather than peril your evident good opin- 
ion of him. Men havea beautiful regard for 
womankind in the abstract. They may be 
_— capable of abusing the particular woman 

ependent upon them, but they all of them are 
just full up of courtesy and kindness for the 
women = meet on the streets, in cars and 
dépots. Also they are likeiy to treat with 
every consideration the damsels whom chance | 
of travel throws upon them for protection. 


- 
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NOTICE TO PHILADELPHIA SUBSCRIBERS. 


A discrimination in the rates of postage to city sub- 
scribers, is made between weekly and monthly periodi- 
cals, to the great disadvantage of the latter, for, while 
the weeklies can be 12ailed to city subscribers for one 
cent per } ~~) monthlies cannot be mailed to city sub- 
scribers for less than one cent for each two-ounces, ex- 
cept where the subscribers go to the post-office for the | 
mail. This regulation REFERS O Y_to subscribers 
in the particular city in which the periodicals are pub- 
lished. As THE JOURNAL in its present frm welghs 
over three ounces, we, being located in PHILADEL- 
PHIA are, therefore, obliged to ask our Philadelpha 
subscribers thirty-six cents extra, for e, unless 

is addressed at the post-office to be called for, 














SMEMBDR, this refers to 
ALONE, and to p Begs no 


LETTER-WRITING. 


We have before us a letter from a post-mas- 
ter. This letter contains a wise suggestion 
that should be perfectly practical, in this en- 
lightened country. 

We had had some little correspondence with 
him, in regard to a variety of subscribers from 
his city, who had sent their subscriptions, but 
had given no street address, thus, by their 
neglect, involving both him and us in a con- 
siderable waste of time and labor. We asked 
him for suggestions as to methods of reaching 
the general public and teaching them the ne- 
cessities of full address with their signature. 

To this he replies as follows: “Your sug- 
gestion about notices posted in the offices, is a 
very good one, but, I am afraid, hardly practi- 
eal; in fact, it would not be read, perhaps, by 
one in a thousand calling at the office. The 
only remedy | know of which suggests any 
practical benefit, will be to offer a premium in 
our schools for the best addressed letter and 
newspaper, by the young folks, so as to edu- 
cate them up to the great necessity of properly 
directing all mail matter, and it will, of course, 
bring about the desired result in the future.”’ 

The suggestion of our correspondent is an 
excellent one, and has at the same time the 
merit of being perfectly practical. But, as he 
remarks, the future alone will be benefitted. 
What we want is an improvement in the let- 
ter-writer of to-day. If our subscribers could 
once step into our office and see for themselves 
the time and trouble wasted in righting their 
neglect, we think the necessity of clear address, 
would be impressed upon their minds. 

The neglect of street addresses, where such 
are nec ry, means delay on our parts, and 
annoyance and irritation on the part of the 
subscriber. The paper does not reach its des- 
tination, and we are notified of mail lying in 
the office, undeliverable for want of address. 

All this affects our business, of course, but 
there is a moral in the matter that lies deeper 
than all this. Since the days when all the 
letters of the young ladies who had been grad- 
uated from a “Female Seminary’? were con- 
structed on precisely the same principle, both 
as to wording and as to chirography, a revul- 
sion has taken place, and, as is always the case 
with such revulsions, we now run tothe other 
extreme. Young people are permitted te 
scrawl or to cramp, at their own sweet will, 
and that which was at one time an over-culti- 
vated art, is now neglected almost entirely, 
and education in letter-writing is practically 
unknown. 

A good letter is an excellent thing, and do 
let us cultivate our children up to the standard 
in this point, Just why a recitation in a for- 
eign language should be more important to an 
American, than a good letter in the English 
language, it is hard to understand, but such 
seems to be the case. 

let us have higher (the highest even) 
education, but let us give the children the best 
chance for acquiring that education by ground- 
ung them thoroughly in what are called “the 
common branches,” not the least important 
among which is—letter-writing. At least let 
them be taught to sign their full name, their 
street address, their town and their state, as 
well as to address their enve'ope in the same 
clear manner. 





FRIENDSHIP. 


There are few people, however worthy their 
lives, that have entirely escaped the venom 
ofslanderous tongues, Spmpathy, however, 
is foolishly expended when lavished upon 
those that are constantly hearing all the ill- 
natured remarks said of them. 

As ageneral thing we have all the friend- 
ship, andall the love we deserve; for we can- 
not possess either of these unless we win them, 
and with what measure we mete, it shall be 
meted to us again, and does not “love beget 
love?” 

Observe those who are most exercised by 
slanders. Are they not generally lacking in 
dignity ?. Afe they not lacking in true friends, 
and are they not generally prone to the very 
vice they so cng Aas ve yr in others? 

The proof that they lack dignity is that they 
are so easily approached by any one bearing 
idle reports. ‘The proof that they lack true 
friends is that that they listen to slanders that 
are rife about them. 

if A approaches you saying, “B tells me 
that he thinks you are eaten up with vanity.” 
Dues this not prove that B would not have 
thus spoken, had he not foand in A willing 
listener? Surely the simplest person ought to 
learn this much of human nature. People 
seldom carry their wares where there is no 
market for them, neither will a dog fetch a 
bone if he cannot carry one back. 

Friendship’s unerring rule is, True friends 
seldom hear evil reports, and if by chance 
they do hear, they never repeat to any one, 
much less to the friend slandered. 

Some propose to discountenance all gossip of 
whatever kind, as a bar to slander. But this 
is unnecessary. “To set a saw is not neces- 
sarily to file its teeth all downs” and to have 
conversation harmless it is unnecessary to con- 
fine it to impersonal matters, or to reduce the 
treatment of every personal question to the 
dead common-place level. There should be a 
generous latitude accorded to all general con- 
versation. One's absent friends and neighbors 
may be spoken of as though by some mirac- 
ulous power they could hear all remarks. We 
would soon dislike our dearest friends were 
we to speak evil of them—fora hatred of those 
we have injured ever creeps into the heart. 
There is too little human loye in the world. 
Love and friendship, that divine form of love, 
should be assiduously cultivated. How friend- 
ship isexalted in poetry and romance! How 
our hearts thrill with admiration when we 
read in history of the illustrious few that have 
been willing to sacrifice even life itself upon 
the altar of friendship! 

Strive then to win friends, and in all inter- 
course with them, appeal only to their nobler 
natures, os “ge ' "oe to evil reports con- 
cernin em, there roving that your 
friendship is worthy of Di mittens . 


Fanniz L. Fancuez. 
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SHALL WE SEND OUR DAUGHTERS TO 
BOARDING-SCHOOLS 7? 


The day is past when any question as to the 
propriety of educating girls can arise among 
sensible people. “Give your girls all the edu- 
cation they will take,—strong, solid, informing 
education,’ —is the language of the vast major- 


ity of the faithful advisers of this generation. | 
But shall we have our girls — at home by | munistie little world? 


governesses? Shall they atten 
still preserving their home-life intact? 
shall they be sent away from home to study 
in boarding-schools and colleges fora year or 
more befvre their education is completed ? 

A boarding-school conducted by a wise,just, 
refined man or woman is undoubtedly a good 
place for an, body, old enough to leave home 
at all,—let us say sixteen years old or more 
A bad boarding-school is worse than a bac 
home,—which is very nearly the worst thing 
onearth. Only the good boarding-schools and 
colleges,of which there are now a goodly num- 
ber in existence, are considered in this article. 

We are apt to petour girls too much. Pet- 
ting outside of judicious limits, is good for 
neither plants, br ute-beasts nor the human 
animal. Our girls must be taught, in these 
days of sudden and awful changes, torely up- 
on themselves; and while retaining the sweet- 
ness and modesty of true womanhood, they 
must be given as much of independence and 
of strength as we can instill into them. A 

irl will get these qualities far better in a good 
arding-school than she can acquire them at 
home. Loving mothers are apt to do too much 
for their daughters. A girl at school has to 
do things for herself,—to see that, as old George 
Herbert quaintly says: 
“God gave the soul brave wings. Put not those 
feathers 
Into a bed to sleep out all ill weathers.” 

Thus she often learns to appreciate her 
mother's work for her—a most valuable lesson. 
“Absence,” too, “‘makes the heart grow fon- 
der.” She comes to love her home more, and 
“short retirement urges sweet return.” 

At a boarding-school, a girl comes to know 
other girls, often from widely separated sec- 
tions of the country. Thus her ideas of «man- 
ners, customs and types of character are 
broadened, as by travel. This, alone, is often 
worth the price of a year’s stay at the school. 


It is true also that at boarding-school, little | 
mannerisms and disagreeable ways, unnoticed | 


peers, at home, are thrown out into bold re- 
ief, and wise instructors take measures at 
once to remove orto modify them. The “ton- 
ing-down”’ and “polishing-up’’ which a girl 
often gets at a good boarding-school may 
transform in a single year, a restless, hawk- 
ing, nail-biting, stoop-shouldered hoyden, into 
a quiet, erect young lady. 


Again, the friendships of boarding-school | 


and coliege life are usually among'the choicest 
possessions of one’s prime, and are stronger 
than they could have become under other cir- 
cumstances. Young, ardent, loving souls 
meet and are welded together as they never 
can be in later years. The love and friendship, 
for noble teachers, too, seldom formed else- 
where as in boarding-schools, form, often, a 
saving influence in a girl’s life. 

There is nothing which brings young people 
to their level like sending them away to 
school, Thackeray refers to that “‘over-bearing 
sense of their own importance whieh stay-at- 
home people commonly learn.” Even in a 
small boarding-school, a spoilt and selfish girl 
quickly observesthat the earth has ceased to 
revolve around her as it didat home, It is a 
hard but a wholesome lesson. 

The regular and punctual habits acquired 
during a year or more in a good boarding- 
school, are invalvable to our usually unsys- 
tematic girls. The catering of a judicious 
steward, under the direction of a competent 
faculty. is, also, much more likely to be good 
for youthful stomachs than the mixed diet 
common in too many homes. One of the 
most cheering signs of the times is the inteili- 
gent attention paid to diet, exercise and gen- 
eral health, in our boarding schools and 
eolleges for young women. 

It is true that 

“Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to yf household good, 
And good works in her husband to promote,”’ 

But in these days of complicated menages, a 
woman must be strong and keen-sighted, whu 
attains to the true good of her household. In 
order to rightly train up little children, alone, 
she should have the wisdom of Solomon him- 
self. Nogreat race can be evolved by educa- 
ting the fathers alone, children are the inheri- 
tors of their mother’s qualities equally with 
their father’s. There is no danger that our 
women will not be loving and devoted enough. 
Let us do all we can to make them self-reliant, 
reasonable,clear-headed, strong, 

“All success 
Proves partial failure; all advance implies 
What’s left behind; all triumph, something crushed 
At the chariot wheels.” 

But with all the dangers and disadvantages, 
—and they are not few nor insignificant,— 
which attend upon the sending of our girls 
away from home to obtain a share of their 
education; it would seem to be better, on the 
whole, that they should go. 

Kate Upson CLARK. 


This question is one which many parents 
are anxiously asking, and one which, unfortu- 
nately, cannot be answered offhand, nor with 
any possibility of making a cast-iron rule 
which will apply to all cases. There are cer- 
tain pros and cons which must guide our deci- 
sion if we are to act wisely and well; there is, 
first, the girl herself, her character and her 
needs to be considered, then the circumstances 
of her life and surroundings, and last but not 
least, there is the school itself to be critically 
selected, and to this matter you cannot bring 
too particular a care. 

There can be no doubt that the average girl 
in an avexage home, is far better and safer un- 
der her mother’s wing,—surrounded by the 
holy influences and duties of family life. If 
only such girls were to be considered the board- 
ing school question could be negatived most 


emphatically ; but in handreds of cases, except 


| tional combinations make the parents’ prob- 
lem more difficult of solution. 

If Mary be an only child she may be con- 
ceited, selfish, over-bearing—in a word spoilt. 
You have sense enough to see this, will you 
have sense enough to apply a desperate reme- 
dy and send the girl to a good school where, 
j}among companions of her own age, she is 
me of give and take, in that com- 
You remember that 


| 


| taught the 


day schools,| Franklin the Wise advises young men to 
Or | choose their wives from a large family—“for 


these girls, like kittens, have learned to play 
without scratching” —and if the natural family 
is lacking, the artificial one may correct the eyil. 

It the home is not what it should be—if one 
parent undoes all that the other is trying to 
do—the undivided authority of a good school 
may be the least of two evils. 

If,—sad confession!—a mother can no long- 
er ‘manage Charlotte’ or Charlotte is hopeless- 
ly crazed by her desire for society, admiration 
and flirtations, then Charlotte should be sent 
to a strict school, where under wise discipline 
she may hope to overcome the effects of her 
mother’s weakness. But please observe that 
many Charlottes in a school make a Reforma- 
tory, and who wants to send a young and inno- 
cent girl into such companionship? 

Day schools may be out of reach and pri- 
vate tutors impossible or incapable; a girl’s 
time may be so infringed upon by some selfish 
member of the family, or by her own frivolity, 
that no regular plan of education can be fol- 
lowed—here too, the good boarding school 
seems to be a crying necessity. 

You notice how often I have repeated the 
word “good.” It is with intention, for I be- 
lieve that in the adjective lies an important 
half of the decision. I shudder to think what 
| unfit associates a girl may meet in the best 
school and what the consequences may be if 
she also finds teachers who fail to recognize 
the sacred duty which rests upon them to 
train and rear their young charges into “per- 
fect women, nobly planned.” 

Furthermore, to send your daughter to a 
fashionable school,with the sole cbject of form- 
ing her manners and getting her into society is 
a grievous mistake--a sword that cuts both 
ways. If your daughter is there for these rea- 
sons, be sure she will meet many girls sent 
from the same motives, and thus “society” in 
such schoels is conspicuous by its absence, or 
is, at the best, frightfully mixed. Your daugh- 
ter is therefore as likely to be intimate with 
| the seekers as with the sought. 

I find that nearly all women who have ever 
been to boarding school are unwilling to send 
their daughters. It seems to me that this fact 
is most signiticant, and I very much doubt 
whether for any but the gravest reasons a girl 
should leave home for her education. 

1 know quite well that there are temptations 
| and evils from which we cannot always save 
| our girls, be the home and the family what it 

may. I know that too much coddling and 
; continual watching take all the snap and deci- 
sion from the character and make a helpless 
baby-woman. Still, lend as I began—with a 
wise mother, a good home, I should never send 
a girl to boarding school, and never in any 
case until her character had acquired molenane 
dignity, and her habits crystallized into, princi- 
ples of truth and honor sufficiently fixed to 
serve as safeguards against the insidious influ- 
ences of daily intercourse with minds and na- 
tures less upright. ANNIE R. Ramsty. 
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GUYANDOTTE, W. VA., MAY 29, '89. 
DEAR JOURNAL:— 


I wish first to express my warm appreciation of the 
JOURNAL, 


I take two $1.00 Ladies’ papers, neither of which can 
compare with the JOURNAL. When I see an enticing 
advertisement I turn to see iff can find it in the one 
“clean” paper that enters my home. 

Bvery word pure and clean. 

For three years I have been a subscriber, and as long 
as itattains to even a higher standard of excellence 
than at present, I shall continue my subscription. 1 
hope to send you a few new names in the near future. 

4st wishes to the LApIKS’ HOME JOURNAL. 
Rosa Ferry, 

This is the kind of a letter that does an ed- 
itor’s heart good! 

itis very cheering to know that one’s efforts 
are appreciated. We receive many.appreciative 
letters, but this one especially serves as a text 
for what we want to say. 

“Clean’’—that is the word! We would rather 
our subscribers used that word than any other, 
in speaking of our advertising columns. We 
have always made this matter a question of 
special vigilance, and weare glad and proud to 
say that we have never deviated from the pol- 
icy which we adopted from the very first, no 
matter what the inducement offered or who 
the advertiser might be. There is not a firm 
in the United States that owns enough money 
to buy a single line of space in our advertising 
columns if their business is not legitimate, 
their goods what they represent them to be, 
and their firm itself of good standing. > 

This we consider we owe to our subscribers, 
and so thoroughly do we believe this to be our 
duty,that we,hold ourselves absolutely respons- 
ible for any loss that may accrue to any one 
of our subscribers through answering any ad- 
vertisement found in our paper. 

It is tnus very clearly demonstrated to you 
that we cannot afford to admit to our columns 
advertisements that are even doubtful. 

Our columns are “clean,” and we mean to 
spare no effort to keep them so. 





We are now offering ) + 
premiums for clubs of 3 months trial subseri - 
ers. A good cash commission will be given 
instead of a premium for clubs of trial sub- 
scriptions if desired. The JourNAL 15 ne 
offered 3 months on trial for 25 cents. 5 
have a special premium list for the boys an 
girls which will be sent free on application. 


a tempting list of 





tr 

The circulation of the Lapres Home JouRN- 
AL is nearly half a million copies each —_ 
The number of yearly subscribers now 00 = 
lists who haye paid in advance, exceeds ed 
hundred thousand (400,000). From twenty 
twenty-five thousand copies are sold on 1 
news stands, and a list of trial,—3 or 6 mon 8 
subscribers make up the balance of the | ae 
lation including some 5000 copies ma) 
foreign countries. 
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A. R. RAMSEY. 





Quite an amusing error is made by those 
who persist in calling Mrs. Rives-Chanler’s 
sensational story “The Quick anp the Dead,” 
instead of “The Quick or the Dead.”’ This not 
only deprives the title of all Og iene the 
interrogative one—but, Iam told by good au- 
thority, that the first version is the name of a 
popular beverage well known to Virginia bar- 
rooms, and this makes the mistake doubly 
funny, when the character of the story is 
taken into consideration! 

Mrs. Chanler’s last effort, “The Witness of 
the Sun,” is still in the style ofa volcanic 
eruption, but, as we have had so many of 
these shocks lately, we have grown a little cal- 
lous to them, and this particular one has failed 
to excite the critics. In the story the love- 
making is transferred to Italy, and gdes on 
against the glowing background of an Italian 
sky, but this is the only material change—the 
love making itself is much the same, and tie 
English quite as mysteriously bad as in the 
other efforts of this young lady. 

The more serious of us are asking in some 
dismay what is the meaning of the sudden ap- 
pearance of so many girls—some of them still 
in their teens—who are famous for books in 
which modesty and shame, to say nothing of 
morality, are left out; and it does not help 
matters much that, here and there, a voice is 
lifted up to praise their courage, and even— 
alas! their genius! 

What has brought about this state of things 
in America? “The French novel,” says one. 
“The empty lives of our well-to-do women,” 
says another. ‘“The sensational training of 
our girls,’ answers still a third; but it seems 
to me that the fault lies greatly with the crit- 
ics and news gatherers. These young women 
who glory in writing books which their 
grandmamma’s blush to read are the expo- 
nents of a very bad element in some types of 
American maidenhood. “Let us be talked 
of,’ they seem to say, “if not for our good 
deeds, then for our naughty ones, but talked 
of we must be.” And the critic comes for- 
ward and caters for this craze for notoriety, 
chronicles each movement, each detail of the 
private life, and pours inte the public ear an 
sopating amount of scandal and gossip. If 
these men would ignore these girls, as women, 
and treat their books to serious criticisms, 
judging these by the best canons of art and 
taste, these very unpleasant stories, with their 
abominable English—would soon cease to ap- 
pear—or at any rate create no sensation—for 
after all an American public does not care for 
the unwholesome fruits of immature girlhood. 

It is quite a relief toturn from such books to 
the little volume of Mrs. Kirk’s stories, which 
bears the title “Better Times.’’ All these pure 
healthful tales are light, graceful and amusing, 
while the one which gives its name to the col- 
lection is something better still. Is it not a 
pity that Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have not 
issued Mrs. Kirk’s books in somewhat cheaper 
and more convenient form for the benefit of 
the summer traveller? They come at $1.10 in 
stiffcovers, and rather too bulky to be slipped 
into satchel or shawl-strap. Their great popu- 
larity would be even further increased if some 
such change were made, Among the 
stories in “Better Times” is the fine tale of 
“One Too Many.” 

Miss Alice French is the real name of Octave 
Thanet, whose vigorous stories have attracted 
such attention when they have appeared in 
the leading magazines. She isa New England 
woman by birth and parentage, but many 
winters passed in the south have given ample 
| gy, to her observation and talent. 
Like most other writers Miss French sent out 
article after article without finding a publisher 
but at last Lippincott’s Magazine gave her a 
eran and since her first story she has never 
acked readers. One of her best stories is “The 
Bishop's Vagabond,” and still another ‘The 
Mortgage on Jeff.” 

This is only another instance of what I al- 
ways maintain—that the old Lippincott’s, 
poy a not so brilliant as the new, was a_per- 
_ sleuth houndin the search for rising talent. 
*t seemed to have an almost infallible instinct, 
and I should be glad to see it stated how many 
od our most famous men and women writers 
a their first appreciation in the Lippincott 

‘Aders. The list would be along and some- 
what astonishing one. 

a Boughton’s old fashioned novels, 
er,” “Not Wi ggg Cometh U a8 a Flow- 
their day es but Too Weil,” made in 
books of pede ms of sensation that the 
done in ou le Rives and her sisters have 
Wen teeee with the difference, that there 
condemn in the eaothes 7 dew gue tess to 
ng Mi 1 the matter of the English woman’s 
hada r sey Boughton—who, by the way, has 
fos Fe cag peak in Arctic regions named 
tiny hig in a certain well known, but 

y @ walled es Oxford. It is surrounded 
of her time en, in which she spends most 

among her choice roses, and in 





company with a small army of pugs. These 
pets are allowed to roam in the garden at will, 
and one of the Oxford “sights’’ is to meet mis- 
tress and dogs out for an airing. 

Speaking of this old house reminds me that 
“Gad’s Hill’—+the once beloved home of 
Charles Dickens, and the one in which he died 
—is again offered for sale. Of course, its eley- 
en broad acres in such close proximity to the 
great city, will be an irresistible temptation to 
some speculator of the class which Mark 
Twain declares ‘would buy upthe Elysian 


| Fields and sell them off for building lots.” 





But, would it not be possible for some of the 
many admirers of Charles Dickens to buy the 
place and keep it sacred to his memory? One 
feels the desire for this more strongly in recall- 
ing the story of his enthusiasm for it, and how 
he once stood, a penniless boy at the gate, and, 
looking through, vowed to himself that he 
would some day own that house. He never 
forgot his vow, and when he was rich and fa- 
mous, he fulfilled it, to meet some great sor- 
rows and — to die there. 

Docror Amelia B. Edwards is the new title 
of this gifted woman, whose stores ot classical 
and archeological knowlege would have made 
her name famous had she never written a page 
of romance. Her “A Thousand Miles Up the 
Nile” is not only an enchanting record of 
travel, but is recognized as authority and 
zuide to those who journey in Egypt, and she 
es done, besides, much excellent work for 
the Egyptian Exploration Society. She lives 
in Bristol, England—that is, when she is at 
home—but being an indefatigable tourist, she 
is oftenest found wandering. It is said that if 
she wishes to write of a scene with which she 
is not entirely familiar, she immediately goes 
to the spot, if possible. She is fond of walk- 
ing, andin her grounds at Bristol has a path 
which in its entirety measures two miles. 
This she walks over every day, at least once, 
in spite of wind and weather. When Miss Ed- 
wards came to this country, she was asked to 
lecture before the Peabody institute—the first 
time such an honor was ever offered to a wo- 
man. Her new book of travel is called “Un- 
trodden Peaks and Unfrequented Valleys.”’ 
Her most celebrated novel, as every one 
knows, is “Barbara’s History.” 

It is rather an interesting study to watch the 
rise and progress of a “people's poet.’’ Not 
long ago Kugene Field was entirely unknown 
beyond the circle of the readers of a great Chi- 
cago daily; now his verses are copied by every 
sort of paperand quoted by all conditions of 
men, and the author finds himself, as his tal- 
ent proves more versatile, on the steadily ris- 
ing waveof popularity. He takes great de- 
light in repeating a remark which Miss Maude 
Howe walle about him. “Mr. Field,” she said, 
“is the most charming literary man I have 
met in the West, but he looks like a convict.” 

Who of us does not retnember Mrs, Parting- 
ton and her delicious drollery? And who will 
not be sorry to hear that the old lady known 
in private life as Mr. B. P. Shillaber is now a 
helpless cripple from rheumatism? — Mr. Shil- 
laber lives in Chelsea, near Boston, but is too 
lame ever to leave home, not having been so 
far as the city for seven years. He has reached 
the ripe age of 74, and writes of himself, 
“With pen, paper, pipe and pills, I sit from 
year’s end to years end, patient as 
may be, receiving my friends, and wait- 
ing for the better life.” He promises 
us a new book—not by Mrs. Partington this 
time—but his personal reminiscences, coyer- 
ing a period of fifty years. 

lary Louise Booth, who for more than 
twenty years was editor of Harper's Bazar, and 
around whose coffin all the noted Literati of 
New York and Boston were gathered last 
March, was not only asweet and gracious wo- 
man, whose influence helped and blessed all 
those who came beneath it, but was besides 
an exceptionally hard worker. The story of 
her translation of Count de Gasparin’s fa- 
mous work, ‘he Uprising of a Great People’’ 
shews her fine powers of concentration and 
continuity. It seems that she received an ad- 


vance copy of the book about the time that | 


Sumpter fell. She took it to Mr. Scribner, 
begging him to publish a translation. This he 
at first refused to do on the ground that the 
war would be over so soon that he would not 
have time to get it out. He finally consented 
to the scheme, if she would bring him the 
translation, all finished, in a week. Miss 
Booth worked twenty-one hours a day, only 
allowing herself three hours for sleep and food. 
When the book appeared, Lincoln, Sumner, 
Philips and Garrison were among the men who 
wrote to thank her for the good work she had 
done in the cause of Freedom. 

Current Literature finds consolation for those 
who are disheartened by the immense sale of 
the theological novel, and the still greater de- 
mand for trashy fiction in the fact that after 
all the Bible is the book most sold of all oth- 
ers. 


| ble symbol. 





| According to statistics, the Bible Society 
has sent out in the last year, 1,326,672 copies 


jand in the seventy-two years of its existence 


|has distributed nearly 50,000,000 Bibles! The 
| Society has undertaken to canvass the United 
States and to provide each family with a Bible. 
At present the calculation is that only one 
family in seven possesses the Holy Book. 
Hardly an emigrant lands on these shores with 
one, but the Society claims that none ever 
leaves the port without the gift of a Bible, and 
what is more, it is rarely left behind. 

It appears that our Society publishes the Bi- 
ble in forty-two languages and fourteen dia- 
lects—a promising outlook, surely—but that 
the Revised Edition must always be imported, 
as our Society is bound to print only the 
‘*King James’ Version.” 
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LITERARY LEAVES. 





Bright Gossip About Those Who Write and Make 
ooks. 

Of the many gifted men and women whose 
brightest works have graced the pages of Tur 
Lapies’ Home Journat, it has been my good 
fortune to meet and personally know a goodly 
number, Certainly, few periodicals can boast 
of a more royal and true-hearted galaxy of 
writers. Will Carleton, with a disposition as 
sunny as his poems; Marion Harland, with a 
character even more sterling than her writings, 
the genial “Bob” Burdette, with ever a smile 
and never a frown; Mary J. Holmes, with a 
circle of friends as large as her heart; Margaret 
). Sangster, as sweetof personality as in verse; 
Christine ‘Terhune Herrick and Maud Howe, 
worthy successors of illustrious tothers,— 
these are but a few of a roll as brilliant as it is 
long. 

THE AUTHOR OF “JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE.” 


But there remained one with whom, up to 
within a few weeks ago, a meeting was yet in 
store forme. ‘Josiah Allen” and “Samantha” 
were known to me, but not their creator. It 
was at a large public gathering where 1 caught 
my first glimpseof her. My eye was attracted 
by a singularly beautiful woman, and upon 
being introduced I found myselt talking with 
Miss Marietta Holley. It was the profile that 
had attracted me, and a more perfect type of 
the classic Grecian I have never seen. A pair 
of tender and earnest eyes meet yours as you 
confront her. Thereis a mass of soft brown 
hair which falls slightly over a brow beauti- 
fully formed. Her voice is musical in its tone, 
but the chief charm is the rare modesty of 
speech and manner, Signs of nervousness are 
at once apparent the moment the subject of 
her work is broached. Her estimate of her 
writings is certainly far below that of her read- 
ers. Miss Holley mixes but little in society, 
even upon her periodical visits to New York. 
Her home is in the village of Adams, N. Y., 
where, with an invalid mother she resides ina 
house which she has just built and completed. 
She is a warm friend of Will Carleton, and fre- 
quently is a guest at the poet’s home. 

HOW WILL CARLETON WORKS, 

Speaking of Will Carleton, suggests the fact 
that few writers reflect more strongly their per- 
sonality in their work than does he. “Read 
the poet, and you know the man,” said a friend 
of his recently, and never was a man’s charac- 
ter more aptly described. He is one of the 
most domestic of men, who prefers an evening 
at his own fireside to the most brilliant litera- 
ry reception that New York can offer. His 
home-life is beautiful for its simplicity. Every 
comfort is to be found in the poet’s Brooklyn 
residence, and he shares them with his wife 
and his aged mother. All his work is done in 
the top story of his house, He does all his 
writing in the morning, being a strong disbe- 
liever in night-work. Such few methods ef 
literary work as he has are of the most careful 
order. Every poem is written with a care as if 
his entire reputation depended on it, He com- 
poses slowly, and never sits down to write a 
poem until all the verses are clearly outlined 
in his mind, Itis then only the transfer of 
thoughts to paper. He retains the first draft 
of a poem for himself; from this a copy is 
made, which is sent to the editor. Personally, 
the poet is the most genial of men, who makes 
friends easily and rarely loses one. He is de- 
voted to his motherand wife, who in return 
are proud of their famous son and husband, 
His residence is in one of the most desirable 
sections of Brooklyn, and helives in a house 
bought with the first returns of his literary 
work. 





MRS. STOWE'S CRUCIFIX. 


It is well known to the intimate friends of 
Harrict Beecher Stowe thatshe has ever had 
deep down in her heart a sympathy with the 
best elements of Catholicism. This tact is not 
familiar to the public, but [ happen to know 
that some of Mrs. Stowe’s most cherished 
friends have been among the priesthood of the 
Roman Catholic Church, She has ,an especial 
| fondness for the crucifix, and in her bed-cham- 
|ber hangs one which has been her constant 
companion for years. Toa friend who asked 
her why she had it, she once remarked, ‘There 
|is in my heart a need of some outward tangi- 
I believe that in this world we 
must live by symbols, and this one is very es- 
sential to me,” 

MISS JEWETT’S LITERARY METHODS, 


Miss Sarah Orne Jewett is one of the few 
story-writers who sends her stories to press al- 
most exactly as first written. She rarel 

| makes any notes beforehand, and despite this 
lack of preparation writes very fast. Asa rule, 
| the plot and characters of a story ave clear in 
her mind before she begins the writing. She 
| very seldom bases her stories on real incidents; 
almost invariably, they are purely imaginative. 
Her literary work is nearly all done between 
the hours of one and six in the afternoon, ‘‘I 
find it very easy to write at night,” says Miss 
Jewett, “but the temptation grows on one, and 
is a great snare.’’ The authoress throws her 
| whole soul in the story or sketch before her, 
‘and few writers find more genuine pleasure in 
their work than does she. To use her own 
‘words: “I think there is nothing more inter- 














| 


esting than following what is written; almost 
as if one did it unconsciously and read some- 
one else’s work as it appeared on the paper.” 
Miss Jewett is a great believer in out-door ex- 
ercise for brain-workers. She favors riding, 
and walking next, but is convinced that exer- 
cise taken the day after a piece of hard work 
is more beneficial than if indulged in the same 
day. 
ABOUT LITERARY WOMEN. 

Louisa M. Alcott’s biography and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe's autobiography are both to 
be brought out in September. 

The new novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward, au- 

thor of “Robert Elsmere,” will be published 
early in the Fall. 
» Just before sailing for Europe, the interesting 
fact was told Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett 
that “Little Lord Fauntleroy” had reached its 
100th thousand, 

Mrs. Custer, author of ‘Boots and Saddles,” 
is spending the summer under a tent in the 
heart of Pennsylvania. 

Mary J. Holmes wrote recently to a friend 
from Egypt that she was enjoying the grandest 
trip ot her life. 

Miss Edith M, Thomas, the poetess, isamong 
the few women-writers who is able to sell any- 
thing she chooses to write. 

The life of Helen Hunt Jackson, promised 
so many times, has apparently been given up. 

It is proposed to start a library in New York 
which shal contain only books written by wo- 
men. 

Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland denies the re- 
port that she is engaged upon a new novel. 

Anna Katharine Green, author of “The 
Leavenworth Case" and other novels, is writing 
a new story entirely unlike any of her pre- 
vious works. 


The Home-Maker 
Edited by MARION HARLAND. 


The Queen of Household 
Magazines. 


The first volume has been phenomenally 
successful. Publishers and editors promise 
still better things for this year. 

Home and Housewife, Old and Young, 
Nursery and Art-class will receive careful at- 
tention. 

The names of Olive Thorne Miller, Rose Terry 
Cooke, Octave Thanet, Mary E. Wilkins, Frank 
Dempster Sherman, Catharine Owen, Christine 
Terhune Herrick, Felix Oswald, M. D., Mar- 
garet EK. Sangster and Lacy C. Lillie are a few 
of the many that warrant excellence in litera- 
ture and practical teachings. 

Terms: One Year’s Subscription, $2.00. 

Volume 1 bound in cloth-and-gold, and one 
year’s subscription, $3.00. 

Liberal cash premiums to agents 
and clubs. 

Sample copy free upon mention of THe 
Lavies’ Home JOURNAL, 

THE HOME MAKER CoO., 
19 West Twenty-second St., 
New York. 

FRANCES E. WILLARD’S ““iriupeee°or Ping’ veune™” 
Autobiography and history of W. C, 'T. U. 6,000 sold 


before issued; 100,000 guaranteed. Big Money for 
Solicitors. Kor liberal terms and territory, address 











H. 4. SMITH & CO., Philadelphia, AGENTS WANTED. 
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PARLOA’S COOK BOOK. 


Large Quarto. Lithographed Cover. Over 
100.000 Parion Gook Books have been sold. Mailed 
on receipt of 80 ets. by any bookseiler, or 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
MI88 CLARA BAUR, Directress, Cincinnati, 0. 


The advantages and merits of this large and successful 
Conservatory, Which was established in 1867, are set 
forth in an illustrated catalogue; which will be sént free 
to any address, 











OSGOODBY’S 
CORRESPON DEXCE 
Rochester, 

‘ ) r, N. Y. 
uition. with books. $10, Synopsis for 2-cent stamo _ 
JUST OUT PBR ERT ON 
COMPANION, 
By BENN PITMAN and JEROME B, HOWARD, 
A new presentation of the Reporting Style of Phonog- 
raphy or Phonetic Shorthand, Send for catalog to 
Pacnceraphic Institate, Cincinnati, Ohio 








NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Furnishes thorough Courses of Instruction in 
MUSICINALLITS DEPARTMENTS, LIT- 
ERATURE, ELOCUTION, LANGUAGES, 
FINE ARTS, PHYSICAL CULTURE, ETC. 
Class and Private Lessons under ablest Mas- 
ters. Conservatory HOME for Young Ladies 
is unparalleled. Next Term begins Sept. 12th. 


Its Graduates and Certificated Students are quall- 
fied to fill remunerative positions of honor and useful- 
ness. Loeated in Boston the acknowledged Musi- 
cal and Literary centre of America. Send 8 ct. 
Stamp for Calendar. , 


E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin Square, Boston, Maas. 





HE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. PAUL 


THE Cal City, L.1., 17 miles from New York. Thor- 
ough ne ration for college or scientific school. Mil- 
itary discipline. Location and building unsur; 


CHAS, STURTEVANT Moors, A. B,( Harv) Head Master. 














GHORTHAND, thor’ly taught by mail in THREE 
‘) months. No shading, no ition, connective vowel 
method. Pernin Shorthand Fnatitate, Detroit, Mich, 
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(For the Lapi es’ Home JouURNAL.] 


NEW FASHIONS. 


MRS. JOHN W. BISHOP 


Jewelry, Gloves, Fans, House and Evening 
Gowns, 


Flower jewelry is more beautiful and mere 
popular than ever and everything in the floral 


kingdom seems to be represented. from the’ 


rarest orchids and exotics to the tiniest, most 
modest of wild wood flowers. The tiny flow- 
ers are in sprays or bunches, their short stems 
tied or sheathed in some graceful device of the 
jeweler’s art. The flower brooches are some- 
times made of diamonds closely set in pla- 
tinum, or of a variety of jewels the colors of 
the natural flower as nearly 4s possible, or 
they are in gold enameled in the natural colors 


with tiny gems on the stamens ora diamond black as jet, 


dew drop on one of the petalsor in the centre 
of the flower. The pansy is a popular design 


and is beautiful on account of its form when 
made of jewels, but in enamel they lack the 
velvety richness which is the glory of the nat- 
ural flower, andthe colors are a disappoint 
ment as they never more than suggest the 
brillianey of the beautiful ‘“hearts-ease.”’ 

The bluet or corn flower is the most natural 
looking of all, as the color can be exactly 
reproduced in the enamel; these are the batch- 
elor’s button of the old fashioned flower gar- 
den, the “Kaiser blumen” of Germany and in 
France at the present day, the badge of em- 
blem of Anti Boulangists; in America, how- 
ever, they may be worn without fear of repre- 
senting any sentiment other than admiration 
of their beauty. 
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Miniature brooches continue to be worn as 
they are especially suited to the Marie Antoi- 
nette costume: expensive ones are set with dia- 
monds and pearls, others in a setting, either 
round or square, of filagree silver. 
oval or square brooches have entirely super- 
seded the bar or lace pin, the latest novelty is 
in the shape of a large button, round or square 
with flat or round top; these are alsoin jewels, 
the design sometimes representing a geomet- 
rical or architectural figure carried out in gems 
of two colors, or there is a background of 
colored gems and the design, a flower, a true 
lover's knot, a star or fleur-de-lis, isin diamonds 
or pearls. A beautiful one is in turquois 
witha fleur-de-lis in pearls, Some have a lat- 





| 


A brooch and ear-rings of} a silver chain, attached by 


tice-work of gold, the interstices set with sap- 
phires or emeralds. 

For demi-toilette black silver, almost as 
combined with red gold is the 


haute nouveaute and is seen in bracelets, 
brooches, ear-rings, watch-chains and even in 
finger rings. Chain bracelets are the most 
fashionable, and some have atiny watch set 
in jewels on top; bangles are also worn, not one 
or two, but fifteen, twenty or even thirty, very 
slender wires held together by a clasp or bar. 
Watch chains like a gentleman's fob chain 
seem to be the favorite. Pocket-books and 
card-cases mace of fine Russian leather in 
delicate colors have a small watch in one cor- 
ner; these are often set in diamonds and are 
absurdedly expensive, but plain ones can be 
bought for $7.00 the watch pentose for 
three years, which is probably longer than 
the fashion will last. 

Chatelaines are again fashionable in Paris; 
a large hook to the 


these sre exceedingly becoming to a fair com-! waist or girtle, from which dangle a small sil- 
plexion especially when worn with a white| verchain purse, a small set ofivory tablets in a 


gown. 


Y ‘s 


ATU eet 


A double bow-knot is another favorite! silver frame, a silver pencil ease, a tin 


hand 
mirror framed in silver, and some- 
times a small puff box or dragevir: 
there are articles de Luxe of the same 
kindin gold with the pendant articles 
richly jeweled. 

Hair pins for confining the hair at 
the base of the head, when the Cato- 
gan style isadopted are in gold, orblack 
silver, shaped like a bar, considerably 
bowed to accommodate the hair, with 
double pins of tortoise shell. A oe! 
little byou for a present is a small gilt 
case shaped like an oyster shell, with 
aclasp, inside of which is a row, in 
assorted sizes, of the pearl-headed pins 
so fashionable now for confining lace and 
muslin draperies on the waist of gowns. 

For visiting, afternoon receptions or 
any otherdressy occassion where full 

dress isnot worn, gloves of glacé 
kid in pearl color with black stitch- 
ing are most fashionable; they 
are mousquetaire or buttoned at 
the option of the wearer, but are 
worn almost smooth overthe wrist. 
For full dress occasions gloves 
should be of the prevailing color in 
the gown if composed of several 
colors, or of the same if the toilette 
is in one color, or, if preferred, 
white or pearl colored gloves can 
be worn with any toilette, but 
there is no stitching, full dress 
gloves are of plain glacé kid. 

Tan gloves so long popular for 
every toilette, a most convenient 
and economical fashion, seem to 
be relegated to demi-toilette use, 
Grey and suéde color are also 
much work with promenade 
toilettes. 

Black lace gloves are sometimes 
worn in excessive weather, not the 
old-fashioned netted mitts but veri- 
table, or imitation of chantilly 


design at present, as it belongs to the Marie | with a pretty medallion design on the top, and 
Antoinette era, and is seen in diamonds only | half fingered or without fingers. Of course 


or in vari-colored gems set in platinum. Those 
who have seen the Austrian crown jewels will 


remember the large bow, set with diamonds, | insupportable a site 
rubies and emeralds, which was the favorite | the proper thing. 


bijowof Marie Theresa and is seen on some 
part of her dress in hd portrait in Austria of 
that great and beautiful representative of the 
Hapsburgs. 


| these can be worn only on dressy occasions, 
| for morning or shopping when a kid glove is 
or kid finish glove is still 


For fuli dress occasions the most elegant fans 


are made of ostrich or marabout feathers, but 


| the feathers must be of the finest quality or 


| they look poor; these have mother of pearl, 


Round, | 
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amber, gold or tortoise shell sticks, or are made 
of four or five very long plumes caught together 
under a bunch of tips, a bird or a bow 
of ribbon, with a gilded or sivered handle; 
they are in colors to match the color of the 

own with which they are to be worn; one 

owever is a safficient demand upon an ordin- 
ary '.urse, and it is better to select one that 
wili harmonize with any gown. One in 
white, or the natural color of the feathers is 
appropriate for a young woman, for one of 
middle age, all black with gold or tortoise 
shell sticks. Very pretty lisse fans are a 
like the petal of a flower or aleaf deeply den- 
ticulated decorated with hand-painting or 
with lace appliqué in which oval openings are 
leit for painted miniatures; some are spangled 
with silveror gold,very effectiveat night. Lisse 
fans of the ordinary shape are borderedjwith a 
trou-trou through which bébé ribbons or gold 
braid are woven in and out. There are some 
very novel designs in Japanese fans fer demi- 
toilette. Some parasols of colored silk have a 
fan to match sheathed in the end of the han- 
dle, which is very convenient. 

As before stated, in nothing is individual 
taste more clearly expressed than in the 
matineé or house gown;other toilettes are more 
or less conventional and the lines of propriety 
more rigidly drawn, in the house gown more | 
latitude is given. To have it picturesque and 
becoming yet not roccoco, to have it loose and 
voluminous yet tidy, graceful and stylish look- 
is a consummation devoutly to be hoped for, 
et not always attained. We hope the design 
in Fig. 1 will be helpful as it seems to ap- 
proach if not to reach the desired point. The 
material is white China silk over a lining of 
verte d'eau; finely plaited frills which are but- 
ton-holed in tiny points with silk the shade of 
lining, finish the train, the neck, the sleeves 
and form a jabot down each side of the front; 
the front is of printed mousseline de soie, show- 


finished with deep cuffs made in small plaits. 

Berthas are again worn on street costumes 
as well as on evening gowns: in the first in- 
stance they are of the cloth of the gown pinked 
or embroidered or simply hemmed; they are 
placed rounding in the Back meeting in the 
centre of the front or they are slighly pointed 
in the back, pass over the shoals to a few 
inches of the centre ofthe front and fall jabot 
like to the waist, the bertha being of equal 
depth allround. For evening gowns they are 
of wide lace or of sheer muslin plaited frills. 

No. 3 ay nog a dinner gown of Marie 
Antoinette brocade, showing delicate coloring, 
pale green, maize, rose and violet on a cream 
ground, the revers on the bodice and one side 
of the skirt are of plain cream peau de svie em- 
broidered in violet and gold; the front of both 
bodice and skirt are of cream ‘mousseline de 
chiffon shirred with three little tucks at two- 
thirds of its length and finished with a ruffle 
and ruching of the same; a frill of delicate lace 
finishes the neck; pearl colored gloves and fan 
of ostrich feathers with gold sticks. 

Evening dresses are sometimes bordered with 
small ostrich tips, the same being used in the 
| decoration ef the bodice and to confine drap- 
'eries. Flower borders are charming for young 
|ladies and are especially beautiful made of 
daisies with buds and grasses or of forget-me- 
nots, or a fringe formed of lilies of the valley. 
oe ——_—- 
SHE TRIES HER HAND AT DRESS-MAKING. 





Now is the season when the young lady who 
suspects herself of an nndeveloped genius for 
yg pee puts her powers to the proof. 
| She is sure she will succeed; nevertheless, she 
| wishes to avoid possible ridicule, or a super- 
abundance of good advice; so she conceals her 
project from her aay and retires to her own 
room with the skirt of an old dress te be made 
over, with enough new material for a waist. 





ing pale persian colors on a white ground; the 
edge is also button-holed in points and scallops 
with the green silk; the neck is low but a 
chemisette of lace can be worn, or one of 
plaited or shirred silk, shade of lining if 
greater warmth is desired. 


She finds it an easy task. The trimmings 
pull apart with pleasing rapidity, and she does 
not think thatit will take her more than an 
hour tofinish. Pretty soon, however, she comes 
to some machine sewing which will not pull, 





This of course isin expensive material, but 
the gown could be made 
equally effective in cheaper 
material, such as _ veiling, 
cachmere or even muslin. 
Another gown in style sim- 
ilar to that just described is in 
coquelicot India silk printed 
with black; the frills are of 
black India silk and the front 
drapery of black lace. 

The finely plaited frills so 
fashionable as a trimming for 
all kinds of garments are 
sometimes edged with a very 
parrow piquotribbon, stitched 
to the ed e, of the prevailing 
color of the garment. 

A prettly little house dress 
for a young girl is of coquelicot 
mousseline de soie, the skirt 
in o~ of fine lengthwise 
tucks leaving a flounce at 
bottom on which is a frill of 
the same, edged with em- 
broidered points same color; 
similar frills pass around the 
neck, cross the frent of the 
draped waist and fall in a 
jabot on the left side of the 
skirt front to the foot; of 
course this is made over a silk 
lining. 

Another charming dress, 
also for a young girl, is of 
very pale grey veiling, with 
three rows of black lace 
insertion bordering the 
skirt which is in very fine 
plaits in front and hangs 
in straight folds in the 
back; a corselet of very tiny 
plaits at the waist fans out 
to accommodate the figure 
and isattached toa guimpe 
of grey draped with black 
lace; a sleeve bordered and 
plaited like the skirt front falls to the elbow 
over an undersleeve of plain grey; a belt of 
ribbon same shade with a small rosette back 
and front. 

Almost all gowns for young girls are either 
fastened in the back with small buttons, or 
they show no fastenings, being hooked invis- 
ibly at the side seam. 

No. 2 represents a promenade costume of 
suéde colored cachmere, very fine and soft; the 
skirt hangs straight in the back and is draped 





a littlein front over anunderfront of cachmere 
ofa much lighter shade embroidered in the 
dark shade with a little — intermingled; the 
jacket is in the cuirass shape, fitting smoothly 
down over the hips and only slightly pointed 
in the back; the cuffs of the elbow sleeves, the 
vest and revers are of the lighter shade em- 
broidered like the skirt front; there is a little 
drapery over the waist in front, of soft silk 
same a undressed mousquetaire gloves of 
the suéde color. 

Sleeves are as high if not higher on the 
shoulder; some are cut about two inches longer 
than the arm and this extra length is allowed 
to stand up like a ruffle above the seam. 1- 
most anything that will give a high-shou!dered 
effect isemployed; this also ~ greater ap- 

rent length to the figure and is becoming to 
figures with broad sholders and slender waists. 


other parts of the gown, is sometimes made 
into rose quillings and placed epaulette fashion 
across the shoulder. 

A new style of gown is called the Eiffel be- 
ing named for the great Tower on the Exhibi- 
tion grounds in Paris; this is the description : 
long straight skirt of striped, changeable 


a la veille of silk and lace; about the hips the 


Ribbon, like that used in the decoration of 


taffetas, black and grey bordered with a ruche| 


and has to be cut stitch by stitch. This is less 
agreeable, and presently she discovers that 


she has cut a hole in the cloth. Shortly after 
she finds that she has cut another hole, and 
then she ceases to rock. Soon she beconfes 
aware that she is accompanying the motion of 
the scissors by a very unbecoming motion of 
her mouth of a similar nature, and while she 
pauses to consider this phenomenon, she ob- 
| serves that her hand is stiff, and there is a sore, 
red ring round her thumb. Examination 
| convinces her that if she does not stop immed- 
iately this will develop into a blister, and she 
| lays aside her work for the day. 
On the morrow she finishes oy | a spends 
|a chilly, dusty hour in brushing the pieces. at 
low, and then devotes herself to 
This is a labor of terrible 


an open wint 
| pleating ruffles. ’ 
ength, but it is at last completed, and they 
are sewed again upon the skirt, which - 
|some mysterious reason, does not hang as wel 
|as it did before it was repaired. Then comes 
\the crisis. She takes out her paper pattern 
and her scissors, and gazes upon the piece © 
| fresh goods lying upon her bed. It is not un- 
| til after a half hour's distracted contemplation 
that she brings herself to the point of risking 
the first cut into it. ; 
Over the miseries that follow let us draw 4 
vail. Let it suffice to add that when, 4 week 
later, she comes down to breakfast in the — 
‘old dress, she wears a large fichu to cover the 
wrinkles in the front. A near inspection : 
one sleeve, (both having been unfortunately 
cut for the same arm) reveals that it has = 
‘turned, and exhibits the wrong side = 
cloth. When the family utter exclamet 
| of surprise, she says jauntily that it’s not _ 
| she just patched the thing up to wear me ~ 
ings; and hurriedly glides from the palgee ow 
ask her mother if she will teach her dr 
, making in earnest next spring. 





a 


ideal Hair Curler. 


Does not burn or soll the hair or hands. 


stripes are made into very small plaits; the 
bodice is long and full to just above the waist 
when it is confined by two sashes coming from 
the sides crossing in front and extending 








around to the back where they fall to the 


SOLD BY ALL DRUG AND TOILET GooDs DaslLee® 
bottom of the skirt; the full sleeves are POST 


ENTS. 
i AID, 560 CENTS. 


Pr * , 
OMPSON, Mfr., 86 Market St., CHIC 
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(For THE LaDIEs’ HOME JOURNAL. } 
HINTS ON HOME DRESSMAKING. 





BY EMMA M. HOOPER. 


NO XII. 


Morning dresses of Gingham or printed 
eottons were never made in a mere simple 
fashion than at present when ~y consist of 
two pieces without skirt or waist lining. The 
full straight skirt is gathered to a belt for a 
woman of average size, but an unusually 
stout figare looks better with the top of the 
skirt corded and faced. Arrange the gathers 
so that they are closer together in the centre | 
buck than anywhere else. The hem should 
be four inches deep when finished. 

The waist may be shirred at the neck and 
waist, back and front, or on the shoulders and 
centre ofthe waist line, with an inside belt 
stitched on to hold the gathers in place. The 
bottom of the waist is about four inches below 
the waist line and may be worn out or inside 
of the skirt, with a belt of the material, em- 
broidery or ribbon. The shoulder and under- 
arm seams are the only ones seen in such a/| 
waist, which fastens with small flat or knob | 





form a succession of V’s, back and front. 
The open fish net makes lovely vests with the 
narrow “baby” ribbon run through the meshes 
at the neck and waist line drawing it in shape 
and the ribbons forming a rosette at the end of 
each row on the side of the basque. Three or 
five rows are used at each part, and the net 
should be over silk. The ribbon is 19 cents a 
piece of ten yards, and the net is sbout $1.50 
a yard, 48 inches wide. 

Black net and green or old rose ribbons and 
a surah lining beneath brighten up a black 
silk or woolen dress wonderfully, with sleeve 
puffs of thesame. These are halfa yard long 
and nine inches deepbefore made. Gather the 
upper edge after joining the ends and sew in- 
side of the sleeve, which has been cut about 
four inches shorterthan usual. Then turn the 
other edge down to form an inch and a half 
ruffleand draw it up on three rows of narrow 
ribbon so as to fit snugly around the wrist 
Finish the sleeves with acuff of velvet or the 
dress material. 

Now I will tell my home sewing audience 
how to remodel a dress on the Directoire 
style, which is easily done if the breadths are 
long. Cut the basque off in front even with 
the waist line, and the back in a short point. 
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pearl buttons. The sleeves are coat shaped,| Have reversof the goods, with a vest of fish 
with a few gathers over the top of the arm, or | net, surah or Indian silk shirred at the top and 
the French sleeve is very pretty for this pur-| waist where it disappears under a soft surah 
pose, with a little fullness at the top and a’ sash belt of the same material, which is sewed 
narrow band atthe wrist where the widened in one side seam and hooked over to the other, 


sleeve is gathered. The neck and sleeves are, 
finished with gathered frills of embroidery or | 
the turn-over knife plaiting sewed to a band 
collar, which is only becoming to a round face 

Ten vy ; 
and short neck. Two yards of embroidery, 
twelve buttons, and cmebve yards of print, 24 | 
inches wide, will suffice for such a dress. 

Yoke waists are also worn again, shaped to 
a point, back and front, and laid in tiny tucks | 
of the material or of piece embroidery, but are 
more trouble to make. Another neat round | 
waist to be worn with a belt and straight, full 
skirt is cut like an old-fashioned spencer 
waist, with plain shoulders and the fullness | 
yathered at the waist line on each side of the 
front, and at the centre back. The sleeves are 
quite full at the top and plain below. The 
round knife pleated collar is of embroidery 
continuing to the waist line as a jabot, the 
cuffs correspond, and a belt of insertion is 
,worn, 

[ have had several inquiries about the full, 
straight backs now worn with draped or 
plaited fronts. They consist ofthree widths of | 
silk or two of 40 inch goods, and are slightly | 
curved at the top so as to be one inch and a 
quarter longer in the centre back, which is| 
taken up by a small bustle and one reed, fif- | 
teen inches long and placed about the same 
number ofinches below the belt, or allow one! 
inch and three quarters length for two short | 
reeds and asmall bustle. Commence gather- | 
ering these hemmed widths three inches back 
of the sides, as they set better if there is a little 
space on the sides. 

Have five rows of gathers, each an inch 
apart, and use silk twist. For ordinary gather- 
ing have the stitch on the inside an inch long 
and the outer a quarter of an inch in length. | 
if French gathers are wished the outer stitch | 
is the long one, and in this case the gathers | 
must be pulled up very closely so as to hide 
the gathering thread, A space of five inches 
usually allowed for the gathering in the centre | 
of the back, and this part is sewed to a separ- | 
ate band, which hooks over toward the side 
after the regular belt is fastened. 

If the fullness of such a back is inclined to 
sag toward the side put in two bands of elastic | 
over the lining and under the outside material, | 
fastening the ends to the side back seams and | 
leaving them loose enough not to draw the| 
skirt on either side. I have written before 
about lining the full backs with cambric, crin- | 
oline or skirt wadding. A perfectly shaped | 
skirt hangs evenly all around, and the fullness 
stays in the back, but the means of keeping it 
there must never show or the gencefal, effect | 
will be lost. 

A correspondent asks what she shall line a} 
knife or accordion plaited skirt with. Well | 
my first impulse was to say ‘don’t make one.”’ | 
Kven when done by a professional this fine, | 
elastic plaiting does not remain in well, ex- 
cept in mohair goods. Personal experience 
proves that the plaiting will come out before 
the dressmaker has finished the costume, | 
which makes an expensive dress, with the cost 
of plaiting 65 and 75 cents a yard. If you are| 
determined to make one of these skirts at. 
home, line it with thin crinoline. I gave the | 
quantities in my last article, baste the plaits | 
only half an inch deep, and iron on the 
wrong side witha damp cloth between the 
goods and the hot iron. Lay the cloth damp 
on each fresh place and iron over it until per- 
fectlydry. Then run astrong thread on the 
inside, catching the edge of each plait, at the 
top and a second one five inches below to keep 
the plaits in place. When the plaits begin to 
hang loosely they can be irened out by damp- 
ening the wrong side and ironing, and may 
then be laidin single or double box, or kilt 
plaitings. 

Neat house dresses fur young ladies in 
mourning are of black Henrietta cloth, clair- 
ette or tamise formed into a plain round 
waist, sleeves full at the top, and a full 
gathered or kilt plaited skirt, with an Empire 
sash ofsurah ribbon having a wide edge. If 
the sash is knotted on the side it requires three 
yards, if tied in loops and ends in the back, 
a yards and a half are necessary, or only 
eld a deep fringe is sewed to each end. The 

isons aera and cuffs worn with such 
pear are of silk muslin, knife plaited, and 
ae ‘extra is added to the collar to cross 

nd end at the waist line, forming a iabot down 

the front, ” 
PR peaper a redidgotes and Empire styles are 
okirte olin nn a basques and trimmed 
ver on hay , ae, though shaped to con- 
ions. If t e Directoire or Empire fash- 
draped aA, very stout figure a slightly 
round skirt s ne becoming than the plain, 
size. Dark’ be etracts from the apparent 
also take ae _ and soft woolen materials 
1€ size. Stripes are becoming 
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forming soft, irregular folds above and below 
the waist line. Have the collar and cuffs of the 
dress material or of velvet, according to the ex- 
yense desired. If the fortunate possessor of a 
1andsome throat, wear a turn over collar, with 
cuffs to correspond, of silk to match the dress 
or vest, finely knife plaited. 

Around the pointin the back gather three 
widths of silk or one of wide woolen goods, 
and have an extra width or 20 inches of the 
material on each side in three kilt plaits 
turned toward the front. This should meet 
the sash sewed in the side seams. The sham 
skirt is arranged witha full length sham on 
either side, a short one in the back, and a 
slightly draped front, or the front may be 
gathered to form a pointed yoke at the top or 
arranged as a Spanish flounce,described before. 
A front of three breadths draped up on the 
left side soas toshow the sham beneath has a 
very pretty effect. Woolen and silk fabrics 
are stylishly combined in this manner, the 
latter forming the vest, belt and skirt front. 
This is also a pretty design for a lace net 
— sleeves and vest, with belt and coat of 
silk. 

Sleeves must be full at the top, though care- 
lessly so in soft drapings rather than stiff, set 
uffs. Push the fullness well above the el- 

ows and cut the top of the sleeves long and 
wide enough to drape in folds on either side, 
centreing in the middle of the top where they 
narrow. The slash at the bottom of sleeves 
may be at the in oroutside and one inch and 
a half deep. A lace ruffle, deeper at the back 
and falling over the wrist, is a becoming finish 
now worn on nice dresses. The lace must be 
soft and creamy and then proves a flattering 
addition even though of a poor quality. 





WHY GUTTER'S DRESS 
SILKS ARE THE BEST. 


Made of the best quality, no other. 
Absolutely pure dye, no adulteration. 
Soft, lustrous, rich and elegant, like the Antwerp silks. 
Not stiff and wiry—do not crease, 
crack or become 


greasy. 

MoRE ECONOMICAL wear longer and better than those 
weighted with dye stuffs. Being 26 per cent. wider 
and no selvedge to waste they cut to better advantage." 

MORE CONVENIENT—put up in dress patterns, any 


length, from 16 to 20 yards. Other silks are being sold 
for ours, therefore we stamp our name on one end of 
etters, thus: 


JOHN D.CUTTER & Cu. 


every dress pattern in gold 





PURE SILK 


NEW YORK. 


Shoulder Braces Free. 




















Our regular price for these shoulder braces 's seventy- 

five cents per pair, We will mail one pair free and 
lage Kite every subscriber to 

The me. Demorest Illustrated 


Monthly Fashion Journal 
subscription to which is 50 cts. per year. Send us 50cts. 
and mention Lapi ks’ HoME JOURNAL, and we will send 
the braces at once, and make you a subscriber for one 
year. The Journal contains 36 pages, beautifully Mlus- 
trated, covering every possible field of fashions, fancy 
work, home decoration, cooking, &c., &c. Address 
Demorest Fashion & Sowing. Machine Co., 
17 E. 14th Street, New York City. 





TRIUMPH Mapp 
Self-Wringing Mop. sv 
Lightens woman's labor. ° 
No more chapped hands o 
. Saves time and 
labor. Hands do not touch 
water ; botli d 
also soda potash, lye, ete, Cloth- 
knit by a patent process, elastic, 
easy to wiiae. absorbs water likea 
sponge. 
caving {nventtiom 600,000 
sold, Sells atsight, No ~} 
mecessa our own methods 
welling aie success, Exclusive 
territory. Factory located in N.H. 
Supply depots at important centres. 
Orders filled frora nearest depot. 
Mlustrated circu- 




















in a basque if matched perfectly and cut to 


lars ELLIOTT & LOW FE 
MANFG, CO., 
OfGice, 371 Public 8q., Cleveland, 0. 
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~ NO MORE 
Torn Capes | 


It is Seamless 
and will not Irri- 
tate the neck. 

The Cape is rein- 
forced and Laun- 
dry cannot tear it 
from the Collar. 

We make all 
Styles and prices. 
or sale by all 


(Pat. APPLIED FOR.) leading dealers. 


The Extension'Faced Cape Collar is 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
If your Dealer has not got them send 20 cents in Stamps for sample. 


WILBUR, MILLER & WILBUR, 
TROY, N. ¥. 
















Dressmakers’ Shears. 
We will send on receipt of One Dollar, free of ex- 


vense and subject to approx a _ of our celebrated 
FULL NICKEL PLATED SHEARS, eight 





. inches in length. Warranted the best quality and fin- 


ish. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
J. WISS & SONS, NEWARK, N. J. 





Acomplete garment worn under 

the corset or flannels, protecting 

the clothing from perspiration. 

’ Cheaper than dress shields, one 

pair doing the work of six. 

Misses’ pane SS $ .80 
U + “ 


39, 1.00 
M. DEWEY, Mnfr.,229 Marshfield Ave, 


AGENTS 
Cuica@o, Send money by P. O. order. J WANTED 


DRESSMAKING SIMPLIFIED. 
Any Lady Can now Learn to Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses, 


No one using a Chart or Square 
can compete with The MecDowe )i 
Garment Drafting Machine in Cut 
ting Stylish, Graceful and Perfect 
Fitting Garments. Easy to Learn, 
Rapid to Use, Fits any Form, Fo! 
lows every Fashion. An Invention 
as Useful as the Sewing Machine. 
Free 30 days to test at yourown home 
Send for IMustrated Cireular. 
THE MeDOWELL CO. 

6 West 14th St., New York City, 


USE BROOK’S COTTON. 


Suits all Machine and Hand Sewing. 
The Cheapest Because it is the Best. 
Glace and soft finish 200 ais. 45 cents per dozen, 


Soft finish 100 yd. spools 24 cents per dozen. Try the 
colors, 























r : ; 

STOCKINGS. 

(F. \P. Robinson Dye,) 

We guarantee an absolate- 

y clean and fast color 

which will improve on wash- 

ing, and unsurpassed wearing 

qualities, 

None genuine without our 

trade mark on each stocking. 
Send for price list. 

The Cleanfast Hoslery Co., 
927 Broadway, New York. 

2 West Mth St., New York. 

107 8. State St., Chicago. 

49 West Street, Boston. 

251 Race St., Cincinnatti. 

61 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 



















> Dress Stays, 


Absolutely unbreakable. Sold by the yard. Try them. 


VELUTINA 


ONLY REAL SUBSTITUTE 

FOR LYONS VELVET, 
Superseding every Velveteen, Three quali- 
ties. Latest fashionable shades,‘' Velutina, 
Wear Guaranteed,” stamped on selvage. 
Sold by all leading houses. Trade only 
supplied by N. ERLANGER & CO., 
Sole Agents, 453 & 455 Broome St., N.Y. 


VELUTINA 








DAP TAYLORS 
ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY FASHION REPORT 


Single Copy, 6c. Yearly Subscription, 6Uc. 

A monthly 8-page fashion journal containing the latest 
Imported Paris Designs with descriptions, Paris 
fashion letter and information indispensable to all 
ladies and especially dress-makers, Dering he oe 
ne compare course of dress cutting by 8. T. TAY- 
LOR’S SYSTEM will be published in this journal. 
Send orders to 

8s. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. 


BABY CARRIACESC.O.D. 
One or more at Wholesale Prices, Exyrons charges prepaid from L. G. SPENCER'S 
Vosters, 221 We Modine *.. CHICAGO. 2c. camp for ilinstreted catalogue. _ 


AGENTS WANTE in every town and city for the 
best selling corset in the 
world, A specialty. Sample sevt postpaid on receipt 
of one dollar. Address 
THE SELF-ADJd USTING CORSET CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(lark & Perrin’s Home Course of Bust- 
ness Training. All commercial 
branches taught by mail. Write to 
Clark’s College, Erie, Pa. 
We manufacture to sell 
a ar ages direct to private par- 
ties, and deliver free of 
charg< within 700 miles of Chicago. Send for Catalogue, 
CHAS. RAISER, Mfr., 62-64 Clybourn Ave., Chieago. 








WANAMAKER’S 

You can have Wanamaker’s 
in your own home. 

A salesman, never importu- 
nate, but candid and careful in 
his statements, telling of his 
wares and their prices whenever 
you care to ask. 

That is the illustrated General 
Catalogue. 

It only takes a postal card re- 
quest to bring it. Write your 
name and address plainly. 

The book tells fully of over 
forty stocks of goods, and wher- 
ever it can be done gives pictures 
to show exactly what the article 
is. Forty stores right in your 
own home! ‘Think of it. And 
you can buy goods from any one 
of them and have them delivered 
to you without leaving the house. 
No railroad fares. No tiresome 
shopping—that is all done for 
you. 

Suppose when you come to 
Philadelphia you had some wise 
friend—wise in shopping, in 
goods and their qualities, in 
where to buy—to go with you 
to aid you in making your selec- 
tions. Wouldn't you gladly ac- 
cept that service? And you 
would lean a good deal on that 
judgment, wouldn’t you? That 
is just what happens when you 
write to us for goods. A skilled 
shopper, who knows goods and 
their values, takes your letter 
and goes from counter to counter 
and from department to depart- 
ment, selecting, matching, choos- 
ing, with you all the time in her 
mind, and referring constantly 
to your written instructions to 
find whether you approve. 

So, you see, if you write plain- 
ly what you want, it is much as 
if you were here. ‘The prices 
are just the same as if you 
bought in person. ‘There is but 
one price here—and that must 
needs be as low as anybody’s, 
or lower, or the store wouldn't 
grow. 
| You can write for what you 
| want. 
| But you need the Catalogue. 
Send the postal card. 

You require reading matter 
‘for the Summer, of course. But 
what shall you read? ‘There's 
ithe rub. If you wish to know, 
Book News (5¢ a number, 50c 
a year) will lift the covers of the 
inew Books, and give you a taste 
of their quality, and also tell 
what the best critics think of 
them. Much pleasant literary 
gossip besides. 

A Fountain Pen, with filler 
and rubber case, for 40 cents. 
Just as good as the high-priced 
ones, but hasn’t a gold pen. A 
composition affair. They say it 
won't corrode. It will in time. 
We give two extra pens, to get 


around that; and all for 40 cents. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
FREI Journal, lc. A, B. Vlesher & Con 


Send one cent extra for postage. 
Milus.Circular, Mrs, Flesher’s Ladies Tailor Systems : 
Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress ) 
FREE Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
PEERLESS DYES 213.9s,222 
Sop BY DruGcuistTs. 

















JOHN WANAMAKER, 
tem. Address Rood Magie Seale Co. Quincy, lil. 
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SEASONABLE DESSERTS. 


BY ELIZA R. PARKER, 


Rich pastry and pudding, which are accept- 


able to almost every one in cold weather, are 
not desirable desserts for this season of the 
year, but there are numerous warm weather 


desserts which are dainty and appetizing. 

Ice creams, sherbets, water ices, gelatine, 
jellies. frozen fruits, croquantes of fruits, etc., 
are all deliciousand wholesome. 

The following recipes will be found suitable 
to different housekeepers and various occa- 
sions. 


Strawberry Ice Cream. Put a pint of cream 


and half a pound of sugar on to boil, let the 


sugar dissolve and stand aside to cool. Mash 


a quart of ripe fresh strawberries with half a 


pound of sngar, let stand one hour, then 
strain, and mix with a pint of fresh cream. 
Pour in a freezer and freeze. 

Peach Ice Cream. Boil a pint of cream, and 
sweeten. 


and mash a quart of soft yellow peaches, and 
stir quickly into the frozencream. ‘Turn rap- 
idly for five minutes, remove the dasher from 
the freezer, pack in ice, cover close and stand 
aside two hours. 

Pistachio Ice Cream. Wash a quart of spin- 
ach and put in a kettle of boiling water, boil 


five minutes and strain, pound until reduced to 


a pulp. Squeeze the juice through a thin rag. 


Blanch and pound half a pound of pistachio 
Put a pint ofecream and a quarter of a 
boil five minutes, take 
When 
cold mix in the nuts, flavor with extract of al- 
mond, add a pint of cold cream, color with the 
spinach juice and pour in the freezer, Freeze 


nuts. 
ound of sugar on to boi 
| eta the fire and stand aside to cool. 


hard, remove the dasher, beat, repack in ice 
and set aside to mellow. 
‘Tea Ice Cream. 


a pound ef sugar, when dissolved 
cool and freeze, 


Cafe Parfait. Make a teacup of very strong 
uart of thick sweet 
cream, and whip all together until stiff, (have 
the cream very cold) turn carefully into an ice 
cream mould, press the lid down, pack in salt 


coffee, pour it into a 


and ice, and freeze. 

Frozen Custard. 
boil. 
pound of sugar together, and stir in the boil 


Put a quart of milk on t 


ing milk; stir till it thickens; take from the 


fire, flavor, let cool and freeze. 

Neapolitan Ice Cream. Beat the yolks o 
six eggs very light, add half a pound of sugar 
and beat again. 
stiff and mix carefully with the yolks. 


in the freezer and freeze. 
Biscuit Glacés. Put a pint of milk on t 
boil. 


milk, take from the fire and let cool. 
with vanilla and freeze. Whip a pint ofcrean 
to a stiff froth and stir in. Fill little fane 
muper cases Or moulds with the mixture, pac 
in salt and ice for two hours. 

Glace Meringue. 
come to a boil, stir in one tablespoonful of gel 
atine (soaked in halfateacup of cold water) 


strain, sweeten with two cupsful of sugar, fla- 


vor with vanilla, and freeze, when frozen, re 


move the dasher, and set aside for one hour, 
When ready to serve beat the whites of five 


eggs stiff, witha small teacup of powdered su 


gar, lay in a flat earthen dish, set in the stove 
Take the frozen mixture 
up in a large glass bowl and cover with the me- 


until a light brown. 


ringue. 

Frozen Pudding. 
milk, the yolks of four eggs, two tablespoon 
fuls of corn starch, one tablespoonful of gela 
tine (dissolved) and mix together. Let boil 
set off to cool, niake a syrup of one pound o 


sugar, and one pint of water, when boiling 
add forty blanched almonds, pounded fine, 


one ounce of chopped citron, two each of rai 


sins and currants, one ounce each of candied 


orange and lemon peel, with one wineglass o 
currant jelly. 
pack in ice, and set away to mellow. 

Tutti Fruitti. 


atirin a pound of mixed candied fruit, bea 
thoroughly, cover and stand aside two hours. 
Frozen Souffle. Cover half an ounce of gel 


atine with three tablespoonfuls of cold water 
soak one hour, and add half a teacup of boil- 


ing water, and stir until dissolved. Mix th 


juice from a dozen oranges with a pound of su- 
Beat the yolks of five eggs and mix with 
la- 


gar. 
the orange juice, stand on ice, strain the 


tine in and stir until thick, Now add carefully 
and quickly a quart of whipped cream, turn 
into a freezer and freeze until thick, but not 
hard. 

The juices of various fruits may be used in 
place of the orange, making a variety of 
souffles. . 


Take from the fire and mix witha 
pint of cold cream, let cool and freeze. Pare 


Make a pint of very strong 
green tea, mix it with half a gallon of new 
milk and a teaspoonful of extract of cinnamon, 
set over the fire and let simmer, sweeten with 
set aside to 


Beat the yolks of six eggs and halfa 


Beat the whites of the eggs 
Put a 
quart of rich new milk on to boil, stir in the 
eggs and sugar, let simmer until thick, take 
from the fire, strain, and let cool, flavor, pour 


Beat the yolks of six eggs with half a 
pound of sugar until light, stirin the boiling 
Flavor 


Let a quart of rich milk 


Take one pint of rich 


Freeze, remove the dasher, re- 


Make a quart of Neapolitan 
ice cream, when frozen remove the dasher and 
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| Pineapple Sherbet. Soak a tablespoonful of| Mrs. G. Canned Lima Beans. Shell freshly! The icing for the top can be varied by using 
Cut up 


| gelatine in cold water for one hour. 
| one large pineapple, and chop fine, add a pint 


lemons, with the dissolved gelatine, whip the 
| whites of four eggs to a stiff froth, stir in and 
| freeze. 

Lemon Sherbet. Mix the juice ofsix lemons, 


tablespoonful of dissolved gelatine together. 
ut in freezer and freeze. 

Oranges orany other fruit may be used in 
place of lemons. 

Cherry Water Ice. 
sour cherries, crack halfa dozen kernels and 
mash, 
water together, flavor with the kernels, stand 
aside to cool, strain, mix with the juice of the 
cherries, and freeze. 

Strawberries, currants, raspberries, etc., all 
make delightful water ices, and are made as 
the cherry water ice. Where fruits are not 
tart, the addition of a little lemon juice will be 
round an improvement. 

Frozen Peaches. Pare two pounds of ripe, 
soft peaches, and take out the stones, boil a 
quart of water and a pound and a half of sugar 
together, flavor with peach kernels, strain and 
stand aside to eal When cold, add the 
mashed peaches, put in a freezer and freeze. 
Frozen Mixed Fruits. Pare a dozen large 
ripe soft peaches, and mash. 
large blue plums, skin, mash and add to the 
peaches, with a pint of ripe currants, Let 





and a pound of sugar, stir unti 
put in the freezer and freeze. 
Strawberries, raspberries, pineapples, bana- 
nas, oranges and other fruits are all delicious 
frozen in this way. 
Croquante of Peaches. 
pound of sugar and half a pint of water, boil 
until brittle. Take from the fire. 
two quart mould with fresh butter. 


it dissolves, 


stemmed, Dip each half of peach in the syr- 
up, and each strawberry, and place in the cen- 


mould until it is lined, then set aside to hard- 
en. When hard fill the mould with Charlotte 
Russe, and set on ice fortwo hours. When 
ready to serve turn the mould upside down on 
a large plate, wipe the sides and bottom with a 
warm cloth, and lift off carefully. 

Croquantes of oranges, strawberries or rasp- 


peaches, and will be found convenient as ex- 
cellent summer desserts. 

Blackberry Sponge. Cover an ounce of gel- 
atine with half acup of cold water and soak 


thick. 


turn in a fancy mould and set on ice to hard 
en. 
vanilla. 


Apple Snow. Pare and core six 


cup of sugar and the juice of one lemon. 


while. 
sponge cake. 
Apple Meringue. 


) Yover the 


milk. 


f 
tender. 


set in the oven to brown, 
Summer Pudding. 
tine in half a cup of cold water. 


Serve cold. 


»}@ lemon and a cupful of sugar. 


when thick. 


one quart of cold custard. 
Gelatine Blane Mange. 


’ / . 
cold place several hours. Serve with cream. 
Raspberry Bavarian Cream. 


ter. Mash a quart » raspberries with a 
-|cupful of sugar. Whip a pint of cream toa 
froth, Strain the juice of the berries. Pour a 


and add to the raspberry juice. 


cream, 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 
Mrs. K. J. H. 


J 


f Lady Baltimore Cake. 


ally one and a half eups of sugar. 


f\the well beaten whites of four eggs. 


teaspoon of baking powder. 
Bake in a moderate oven for fifty minutes. 
Mrs. A.M. B. Caramel Cake. 


t 


e| and bake in jelly cake pans. 
one 


in askillet and let me. 
in the milk and let boi! up. 
between the cake, 





boil until the peas are tender, and seal. 








of sugar, a quart of water, the juice of four 
one pint of sugar, one quart of water, and one| 


Stone half a gallon of 


Boil a pound of sugar and a pint of 


Scald a pint of 


stand one hour, pour over a quart of water 


Make syrup of a 


Grease a 
Have 
ready pared and cut in halves a dozen large 
ripe peaches and a pint of ripe strawberries 


tre of the peach, press against the side of the 


berries may be made in the same way as 


for twenty minutes; then pour over a pint of 
boiling water, add half a cup of sugar, and 
stir until it dissolves. Mash halfa gallon ripe 
blackberries, strain and add the juice to the 
gelatine, put in a pan and set on ice until 
Then beat to a froth the whites of four 
eggs and stir in, mix all together unt.] smooth; 


Serve with whipped cream flavored with 


rood sized 
tart apples, steam until tender; then press 
through a seive and Jet cool; when cold adda 
Beat 
the whites of six eggs toa very stiff froth, and 
add the apples gradually, beating all the 
Serve immediately in glasses, with 


bottom of a 
baking dish with pieces of stale cake dipped in 
Pare, core and slice four tart apples. 
Spread over the cake, sprinkle with a small 
teacup of sugar, grate over a littie nutmeg and 
bake in a moderate oven until the apples are 
Make a meringue of the whites of 
four eggs and four tablespoons of powdered su- 
gar beaten to a stiff frotu, heap over the top, 


Soak half a box of gela- 
Pour over a 
small teacup of boiling water, add the juice of 
3eat the 
whites of four eggs, and stirinto the gelatine, 
Pour in a mould, set on ice, 
When cold, turn out in a dish, and pour over 


Take box of gela- 
tine and put in three pints of milk, set in a 
cool place for three hours, then set on the 
stove and heat quickly, but do not boil; take 
from the stove, add acup of sugar, and one 
tablespoonful of extract of vanilla, set ina 


Soak an ounce 
of gelatine two now halfacupofcold wa- 


small cupful of boiling water on the gelatine, 
Put on ice, 
when thick stir in the cream, mix well, pour 
in a mould and set on ice. Serve with whipped 


Beat 
a half cup of butter to a cream, adding gradu- 
When very 
light add three quarter cups of cold water and 
two cups of flour; beat well, and stir = Des 

ave 
ready one cup of English walnuts cut into 
small pieces, flour them well, stir into the cake, 
add the remainder of white of the eggs, and a 


Two cups of 
sugar, halfa cup of butter, two and a half cups 
of flour, one teaspoonful of baking powder and 
three eggs. Mix all the ingredients together, 
For filling, take 
intof brown sugar, tablespoonful of but- 
ter, half a cup of milk, and half an ounce of 
chocolate, put the sugar, butter and chocolate 
stir until brown, pour 
Spread while hot 


Mrs. J. B. W. Canned Peas; Shell freshly 
gathered peas, put in cans, cover with cold wa- 
ter, set the cans in a boiler with cold water, let 





gathered, perfect lima beans, cook until tender, 
put in cans, with scalding hot water to cover, 
and seal. 


”* 
> 


Orance Cake.—One cup sugar, half a cup of 
butter, three eggs, two cups flour, half a cup 
sweet milk, one teaspoonful Royal Baking 
Powder well sifted through the flour. Rub the 
butter andsugar to a cream, add the yolks of 
the eggs, then the milk, then the flour, and 
lastly, stir in the whites ofthe eggs very lightly. 
Bake in jelly pans. Squeeze the juice from an 
orange, add to it the grated rind, make it stiff 
| with powdered sugar, and stir in the white 
| of one egg, well beaten. Spread this on the 
| cakes, and lay one on another like jelly cake. 


| 
| OrnanceCake.—Twocupssugar,halfa cup but- 


| ter,three cups flour with one heaping teaspoon- 
| ful baking powder thoroughly sifted through 
| it, and four eggs with the yolks and whites 
| beaten separately; with the sugar mix the 
juice of two fine oranges and the grated yellow 
peel of one, then the butter, then the yolks, 
and the flour lightly siftedin, the white of 
egg last, just whisked in andthe cake hurried 
into the oven. It should be baked in layers 
three times as thick as jelly cake, which are 
thinly spread with orange marmalade while 
hot, and half an inch of finely-cut orange 
yulp, lightly sugared, placed between two 
ayers ,and each cake is frosted with boiled 
icing, flavored with orange juice. 








CHocoLaTE CaAKE.—One cup sugar, one half 
cup butter, one cup sweet milk, two and one 
half cups flour, two teaspoons baking powder, 
| the yolks of five eggs and the whites of two. 
Bake in jelly pans. For icing spread between 
the layers, whites of three eggs, thicken with 
powdered sugar and one cake of grated sweet 
chocolate. 


CHocoLaTeE CakrE. Two cups sugar, one half 
cup butter; four eggs, yolks and whites beaten 
separately, one cup sweet milk, three rounding 
cups flour, one teaspoonfu: cream tartar, sifted 
into the flour, one half teaspoon soda, dissolved 
in a very little warm water. Bake in jelly 
cake tins. 
| For the filling.—Whites of two eggs, beaten 
| to a froth, one cup powdered sugar,two ounces 

grated chocolate, wet in one tablespoonful of 
| cream, one teaspoonful vanilla, beat all well 
together;let the cake get cold before you spread 
it; reserve a little of the filling for the top, and 
beat more sugar into this, to form a firm icing. 

The mixture for filling,in chocolate cakes 
should be just stiffenough to be kept from run- 
ning, and to our taste, is much better than 
when cooked with milk. Almost any good 
| recipe is nice for the eake part, provided that 
it be not too rich, and contains no spices, 











Sine 
pPRICE’s 
CREAM 


BAKING 
PaWne 














Used by the United States Government. Endorsed by 
the heads of the Great Universities and Public Food 
Analysts, as the Strongest, Purest and most Healthful. 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder does not contain 
Ammonia, Lime or Alum. Dr. Price’s Delicious 
Flavoring Extracts, Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, Almond, 
Rose, etc.,do not contain Poisonous Oils or Chemicals. 

PRICE BAKING 


New York. hicago. St. Louls. 


a 





| the plain white for the chocolate, and the yolks 
of the eggs only for the orange cake. 
E. B. L. 


Brack CaKE.—} pound butter, 4 pound 
sugar, 4 pound flour, 6 eggs, 14 pounds raisins, 
14 pounds currants, 4 pound citron, 4 teaspoon 
onde, 4 teaspoon cloves, 4 teaspoon allspice, 
| 4 teaspoon mace, 4 teaspeon cinnamon, 1 tea- 
spoon nutmeg, | cup lute, Makes small pan 

loaf or 3 tin loaves. Bake slowly 3 hours. 

rs. U. L. C. 





a 
Tomato Catsup. 


Wipe the tomatoes,and put them into a close- 
ly covered kettle and set over the fire where 
they will become hot enough to burst. Drain 
off the water which comes from them and 
throw it away. Pass tomatoes through a sieve 
and add the following to each quart of pulp 
obtained. 

14 teaspoonfuls mustard. 

24 tablespoonfuls salt. 

2 tablespoonfuls ginger. 

2 tablespoonfuls cloves. 

2 tablespoonfuls allspice. 

4 tumbler vinegar. 

Cayenne pepper to taste. 

2 whole onions may be boiled with the mix- 
ture to be taken out when done. ; 


—_™ 
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Jelly Making.—A General Rule. 
Add sufficient cold water to fruit to just cover 
it, and stew until thoroughly soft. 
Have ready a porous bag, of cheese cloth or 


























wy 


something ped thin yet strong, and drain 
the juice has been obtained that is possible to 
then add the sugar, and after all is gps, 
- 
of millions who use it, after the 24 years it has 
IN LIQUID NO BOILING EASILY MADE 


the mixture through it without squeezing the 
drip, measure it, also an equal measurement 
again watch the clock for ten minutes an 
If you are doubtful as to the use of Dobbins’ 
been on the market, one trial will convince you. 
2% HIRES’ IMPROVED 45¢ 
THIS PACKAGE MAKES FIVE GALLONS 


pulp, that the jelly may be clear. After all 
of sugar. Boil your liquor twenty minutes, 
your jelly is ready to be put into glasses, 
Electric Soap, and cannot accept the experience 
Ask your grocer forit. Take no imitation. 
ROOT BEER! 
Vi) MAKES Ve. CALLAWS 
ALLOW 1000 DH f 














fhe most APPETIZING and WHOLESOM® 
TEMPERANCE DRINK in the world. TRYST. 


Ask your Druggist or Grocer for It. 
C. E. HIRES, PHILADELPHIA. 


LADIES, enamel your Range on the #408 
twiee @ year, tops once a 
m |have the finest polished 

4 [Follow directions carefully 
F ers. Price List free. 


Parlor Pride Mfg, Co., Boston. Masa. 





















and which 
anyone wh 
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Baking Powder is so thoroughly mixed with the flour in @ 
Hunter Sifter, that light biscuits, muffins and cakes are much 
more likely to result than when the ingredients are put togethes 
in a bap-bazard manner. 


The Hunter Sifter is for sale at stove. 
hardware, and house-furnishing stores 


A toy Sifter, which shows how the large Sifter works 


will amuse children, will be sent free to 
© will mention where this advertisement 


Was seen, and enclose six cents in stamps to 


THE FRED. J. MEYERS MFG. CO. 


COVINGTON, Ky. 





ICE CREAM 















AT HOME! 


Made cheaply and quickly by using a Triple Motion 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


Covered Gearing; Waterproof Tubs; Durable Cans; 
Malleable Iron Beaters coated with Tin, and the 
Triple Motion, are only a few of the many desirable 
features of this famous Freezer. 


Will freeze in half the time of any 
other Freezer and produce cream 
of the finest quality. 


For sale by wide-awake, enterprisingytradesmen the 
world over. Inquire for the “ White Mountain” 0 
your local dealer in house furnishing goods. 


“FROZEN DAINTIES.” 


A book of choice receipts for Ice-Cream, 
Sherbet, Water Ices, etc., packed with each 
Freezer this season, or will be mailed upon Te 
ceipt of ten cents in stamps. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER COMP’Y; 


132 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 


AUGUST, 1889 
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A MODEL KITCHEN TABLE. 


BY AUGUSTA SALISBURY PRESCOTT. 
Each labor-saving machine and every con- 
venience, whereby the daily routine of house 
work can be accomplished more easily and 
quickly, may be reckoned by the busy worker 
asan extra hand brought to lighten her labors. 
In addition to consideration of helpfulness, 
it is also desirable, in these days of “flats” and 
houses closely sandwiched in city blocks, to 
provide not only convenient but compact ap- 
varatus. Thus, articles that might otherwise 
ibe scattered about occupying space and caus- 
ing many an unnecessary step, may be gath- 
ered and classified, so to speak, and assigned 
places where they will be near by and ready 
for work when work is to be done. 

In parts of the house outside of the kitchen, 
the Horny of this is recognized. In nearly 
every house there may be found a stand, or 
desk, suitably equipped with writing materials, 
a basket provided with all the implements for 
sewing, and toilet stands laden with toilet ac- 
cessories; but in the kitchen, the “pulse of the 
home’’—the domestic engine room, thereis too 
often a lamentable lack of forethought 
in not placing articles where they will 
be handy when wanted. Trips to the 
pantry for moulding board and pin, 








=> 


mixing spoons, egg-beater, knives etc., with 
journeys after ingredients and cook books, 
make the getting ready a serious part of the 
task and a consumer of time. 

Such useless trips, some one has aptly called 
“The little foxes that steal time,’’ and it is in 
the hope of killing some of these, that a com- 
pact kitchen table is offered for the considera- 
tion of home workers. 

The top is of hard wood, not unlike other 
tables, and affords full scope for operations. 
On the back hang various cooking utensils, 
knives, forks, spoons, etc. If desired, others 
can be substituted for those shown in theillus- 
tration and, by a minute’s work with chisel, 
or drill, the openings in the little shelves can 
be made to accommodate themselves to any 
peculiarity of handle, blade or bowl. The 
swinging hook, or crane,from which the spring 
balance depends may be turned back, as may 
also the one supporting the percolator; and the 
cranes that are tesned back in the illustration 
may be turned out and made to hold the pud- 
ding bag, or the strainers through which one 
is pouring soups, jellies, lemonade, or any of 
the numerous viands that are served clear. 

The large, double crane, with percolator at- 
tached, is for heavier bodies and those that 
must be left to drain thoroughly. The bag 


of cottage cheese, cooked meat from which the | § 


juice mustgdrain for “stock,” and clear jellies, 

that cannot be hurried by the squeezing pro- 

cesses, may all be humored according to their 

several necessities without recourse to the old 

expedients of hanging them in bags by strings 

a gas brackets, or nails driven in the woot 
york, 

The table drawers may contain soaps—silver, 
sand, common and hand—small scouring 
brushes, clean dish cloths, cooking cutlery, 
larding needles, skewers, a glass thermometer, 
biscuit cutter and any other helps the house- 
wife may have chosen for her favorite use. 
The long open shelf is for the moulding 
board, and the shelves beneath it are for cab- 
bage cutter and scouring board. The square 
opening shelters the rolling pin. In the con- 
struction of such a table, more drawers might 
of course be added and, if desired, an extra 
shelf fastened underneath on which to run 
skirt and bosom buards. 

_,Perhaps, most appreciated of all, will be the 
little cabinet just over the center of the table. 
- contains various noteson cookery and the 
aay supply of recipe books. When the door 
“pa pe there is disclosed on the inside of 

4 small rack on which to rest the particular 
a re pn from which one is reading. With 
in unos Open at the right place and fastened 
- aaa rack before operations are begun, there 
ao € nO Opportunity for a “little fox’’ to 

— _ — . washing hands in order 

» turn the iste - 

fuses to dioy teecek eaf that persistently re 
ae Me provision pantry is light and large 
oe” accommodate wach a table 
+ , then one pe be able to approxi- 
a the acme of handiness; but ie as is 
stirrin y the ‘case, the mixing, rolling and 
kite m4 — be done on the table in the 
a 4 ere the temperature forbids the 

& Of supplies, the tools for work may, at 


least be kept in close proximity to the scene 
of action. 
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[For THe Lapis’ HoME JoURNAL] 


CHARLOTTE RUSSE, CITRON CAKE AND 
PLUM PUDDING. 





Take one pint of stiff calves foot jelly that has 
been cleared. Melt it and sweeten with half a 
pound of white sugar. 

Flavor one pint of rich sweet cream with 
the grated rind of two lemons, and add to it 
the juice of the lemons. Whip it to a stiff 
froth and mix with the jelly while the latter is 
still milk warm. Pour into two moulds and if 
the weather is warm set it on ice. To be 
eaten with orange marmalade. 

Citron cake has no superior and but few 
equals. Make one following exactly the recipe 
here given and you cannot fail to agree with 
me. 

Imprimis the materials for cake must always 
be best. Nothing indifferent should oe 
used, 








One pound of flour, one pound of sugar 
(soft), one pound of butter, one dozen eggs, 


two pounds of 
, | 


pounds of al- 
monds, two co- 
coanuts, one tea- 
spoonful of 
vsunded mace. 
Siftand dry the 
flour, and sift the 
i sugar, wash the 
butter free from 
salt and cream it 
well, gradually 
adding the sugar 
and beating the 
mixture until 
very light. Beat 
the eggs separate- 
ly until very 
light, then add 
them = gradually 
to the sugar and 
butter, the yolks 
first and then the 
whites alternate- 
ly with the flour 
until it is ‘thor- 
oughly mixed, 

The cocoanut 
must have been 
peeled and grated 
the almonds 
blanched and 
pounded to a 
paste with rose water, one pound of the citron 
chopped fine and one pa sliced. Mix in- 
to the butter the almonds, cocoanut and 
chopped citron, stirring in also the pounded 
mace. As you fill the cake pan’ put the 
sliced citron in layers in the batter. Bake as 
pound cake only it requires a little longer 
time in the oven. 

For Plum Pudding take one pound of flour, 
one pound of sugar, one pound of butter, one 
dozen eggs. Cream the butter and sugar to- 
gether. Beat the eggs very light then add 
them to the sugar and butter gradually with 
the flour, as in pound cake; then add two 
pounds of stoned and shopped raisins, one 
pound of sliced citron, one pound of preserved 
orange peel chopped fine, one tablespoonful 
each of mace, cloves, and cinnamon and one 
grated nutmeg. Boil for five hours in a scalded 
and floured linen bag. 

To be eaten with the following sauce: One 
pound of sugar and one cup of water boiled to 
arich syrup, then add half a ponnd of butter, 
half cf a grated nutmeg, and the juice and rind 
ofalemon. This is a very elegant pudding. 

ANNA ALEXANDER CAMERON, 


citron, two 
) 
\ 
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(For THE Lapis’ Home JOURNAL.) 
SOME ENGLISH RECIPES. ’ 
Monotony in our billsof fare is difficult to 
avoid. Now and again an innovation upon 
established dishes is acceptable. Some of the 
less well known English stylesof cooking may 
occasionally be introduced with advantage, 
The aitch bone of beef is often treated in an 
appetizing way. Place a joint weighing eight 
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the Analytical Chemists of the State of Massacht 
43> Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases 


Chemical Corporation, Boston, U. 8. A. 





CUTICURA 


MEDICATED 


TOILET SOAP 


Purest and Best of all Known 


Infantile Skin Soaps. 


HE LovELIEsT, Wuitesr, CLEAREST, Sorrest SKIN, 


from every blemish, is produced by this most 
elegant and effective 
of all skin purifiers 
and beautifiers. Abso- 
lutely pure, delicately 
medicated, exquisitely 
perfumed, surprising- 
ly effective, it is simply 
incomparable as an In- 
fantile Skin Soap. May 
be used from the mo- 
ment of birth, and is 
sure to prevent rough- 
ness, redness, and ir- 


ritation, as well az serious diseases of the skin and scalp. Guaranteed of the highest purity by 


setts, Sale greater than the combined sales of 


all other infantile soaps, both foreign and domestic, Sold throughout the civilized world. 


,”’ 64 pages, 50 illustrations, 300 diseases of the 


Skin, Scalp, and Blood, with Loss of Hair, and 60 Remarkable Testimonials. Potter Drug and 
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scollop the edges. Place it in the oven tor 
=” hour and a half. Let it bake siowly at 
irst. 

A capital winter’s dish for a large family is 
Scotch broth. Take the best end of a neck ef 
mutton, cut itinto chops, put them irito a 
soup kettle with a large onion and a_ pint 
of pearl barley, fill up withwater. Let it 
come to the boil, and then simmer quietly for 
two hours. Serve with the meat in it in a 
tureen. 

Sausage Rolls, make a capital lunch for 
school boys. Have a good paste crust ready, 
and cut pork sausages in half, wrap the paste 
round the sausages and bake in a quick oven, 

Janet EK, Runtz Rees. 
—_-__-»> 
|For THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) 
CAN YOU MAKE A BED? 


BY CHARLOTTE HALE. 

It does seem ridiculous, does it not? 
course, you know how to make a bed! So does 
everybody! Perhaps everybody does, but ——. 
Most of my schoolmates married, as I did, my- 
self, on a small income, and with only one 
maid,—not always an efficient one,—preferred, 
or were at times obliged to, do some part of the 
housework. (Many of these young ladies have 
risen so much, in salary and position, that I 
doubt if they couid ever be persuaded that they 
once “made their own beds.”’?) Many of them 
were, as is too often the case, badly prepared 
for this, as their knowledge—real, practical 
knowledge—of housework was of the smallest 
kind. I cannot, of course, remember how 
many people I have seen “make a bed,’’ but it 
has been a large number, and I have only seen 
one make it correctly! . A friend once said, in 
half excuse, ‘I do this way because Tamin a 
hurry, but I would not let my girl see me!” 
And there are many of us who know how, but 
do not always do it. 

In these modern times, everybody has his 
theory of—more or less—ventilation. But no 
one will differ with the statement that the 
bedding should be thoroughly aired (or ventil- 
ated) every morning. But where there are 
many ways of doing a certain thing, there is 
only right way. “Airing the bed’’ is not sim- 
ply pulling all of the bedclothes off in an un- 
tidy “lump,’ and huddling them on a chair or 
sofa. No, the very first thing, must be the air, 
Shut the doors into the other part of the house 
if you do not wish the air to penetrate to them 
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r ten pounds in a deep saucepan with about 
an inch of water; cut into small dice two car- | 
rots, two turnips, a couple of onions, and | 
mince up some capers, strew these over the 
meat, close the saucepan tightly and let all 
simmer together for two hours or three as the 
size of the joint requires. When thoroughl 
cooked take out the meat place it on a dish 
add a little vinegar to the sauce in the pot, and 
pour it vegetables and all over the beef. The 
vinegar can be omitted if preferred. The meat 
cooked in this way is excellent cold. 

Spiced Beef, is another successful dish, Take 
a thick piece of beef from the rump, with a 
little fat, put it in a saucepan with an onion 
stuck full of cloves, and some lard, Let it 
brown thoroughly, turning it constantly, then 
remove it to the side of the fire, add a little 
water and let stew for two hours. Thicken 
the gravy a little before serving. ae 

A very economical and appetizing dish istmade | 
by taking four or five pounds of the thick end | 
of the leg of beef, place itin a stew pan with 
carrots, onions and turnips cut into dice, and | 
alittle water. Let itsimmer but not boil for| 
two hours. Take out the meat, thicken and | 
brown the gravy, let it boil up and pour it over | 
the meat. If properly cooked the meat will 
be so tender that it can be separated with a) 
spoon and fork. Many people prefer it to 
stewed steak. 

Beefsteak and Kidney Pie: Take two pounds | 
of the best ramp steak, and four sheep's kid-| 
neys, flour them well, pepper and salt them, 
cut the meat into inch pieces, place altogether 
in a deep piedish, with an onion cut up small, 
add water enough to half fill the dish. Make 
a suetcrust, by using quarter of a pound of 
very finely shred suet with half a pound of 
flour, roll out about aninch anda half in 
thickness, cover over the top of pie dish, 
pricking a few air holes in the crust, 











and then open all of the windows in your bed- 
room. Remove the pillows, one at a time, 
patting and punching it until you have loosened 
all of the feathers, Put them on a chair by the 
open window. Serve the bolsterin the same 
way. ‘Take off each article of the bedding in 
its proper turn,—the spread first, then the 
blanket and sheets; shake them out thorough- 
ly; the almost imperceptible dust that ‘shakes 
out,” will show you the necessity for this. 
Carefully keep the “head” or upper part of 
each article separate, lay them neatly over a 
large chair, or two small chairs, with the seats 
together, It will give more surface, so that 
parts of the bedding will not drag on the floor, 
and give the fresh air free access. ‘The German 
habit of turning out-doors every article of bed- 
ding, in the morning, is an excellent one, but 
I do not believe we should ever think them the 
best ornaments for shed roofs, etc., as they 
seem to do. 

Do not, in airing the bed, spread the bedding 
all over the room, in such an untidy manner 
that it will be unfit for any one to even peep 
at. Dust off the mattrass with a whisk broom, 
and if there is a second one, turn the upper one 
on to the floor, while you do the same to the 
lower one,—that is, dust it asoneny: remove 
this, and dust through the spring bed, if there 
is one. It would be better to reverse this pro- 
ceeding, and begin with dusting the spring bed 
first, then the lower and upper mattrasses, if 
there is much dust.) Do not replace the mat- 
tresses entirely, that is, leave one end up, or 
loose, so the air may get under it, at least par- 
tially. Pull out the bed, where it will get a 
good current of air, and leave it for at least 
two hours. 

At the end of that time settle the mattresses 
in place, pushing or pulling, as it may need. 
‘The depression in the center of the bed, where 





make |the greatest weight comes, causes the sides of 


an ornament of the paste for the centre and'the mattress to spread out, and may be reme- 


died slightly, as faras looks go. by putting the 
hand under the’ mattress, and urging or throw- 
ing the excess upward toward the center. (Be 
sure that the spring is settled, exactly in its 
place, for ifit rubs the top of the bed, it will 
cause a disagreeable squeaking.) Be careful to 
put on the bedding as it was taken off, keeping 
the same top and bottom, inside and out. Put 
on the lower sheet evenly, turning it under the 
mattress all around. Then the bolster, evenly 
rounded into shape. The upper sheet comes 
next, and should be put only so far up as will 
reach to the top of the bolster; the rounded 
pert, I mean, not quite to the headboard of the 
ed. It is very disagreeable to have so much 
sheet about your face, that it gets into your 
mouth and eyes. Tuck down at the bottom 
very securely,—the most annoying thing is to 
have your feet “coming out” suddenly, in the 
“cold watches of the night.’’ Lay this sheet, as 
res do the blanket and spread, evenly on the 
ved, so there shall be the same amount to 
“tuck in” on each side. When all of the bed 
clothes are on and tucked in, turn over the 
clothes, at the top of the bed, with the sheet 
folded over about a foot. This is not for “or- 
nament,’’ as many suppose, but to facilitate the 
opening of the bed at night. The pillows 
should be slightly slanted, but not so much 
that they will topple over when the bed is 
thrown open, 

A clean white bed, with its snowy spread 
and pillows, does not need covers, but if the 
are used, they should be simple and appropri- 
ate, There are many annoyances about a bad- 
ly madebed. Besides the lack of clothing to 
“tuck” at the bottom of the bed, and the ex- 
cess at the top, there is sometimes half a yard 
of sheet hanging below everything else, at 
ene side of the bed, while the other side 
is short that much, If the bolster is put 
outside of the clothes, after the bed is made, 
the bed must be nearly pulled to pieces to 
be opened, and pillows and bolster all out of 
place. A bolster should be the exact width of 
the bed; bolster case and pillow cases should 
fit, without much extra length. Sheets should 
be 10-4. or two and a half yards long; “full 
length” blankets and spreads are the same. 

The fresh, well-aired bedding, the equally 
fresh, well-ventilated room, the soft, well 
“prodded” pillows, the evenly placed clothing, 
and the sense of security as to your toes, will 
do much toward aiding you to “woo success- 
fully the drowsy God, Sleep.” I firmly believe 
fewer people would suffer from that terrible 
thing called “insomnia,” if they could always 
sleep in a well made bed, 

tenes 
FROZEN DAINTIES. 


A book of choice recipes for ice cream, 
water ices, sherbet, etc., is published by White 
Mountain Freezer Co., of Nashua, N. H., and 
will be sent to any reader of the JouRNAL upon 
receipt ofthe merely nominal sum often cents, 
Something new unique and dainty in this line 
is most desirable for warm weather company, 
lawn parties festival, or out-door entertain- 
ments of ony sort. It is a splendid book to 
have and [ am particularly desirous the 
JourNaz sisters should know of it. 

caasdliod 

We should like to call the attention of all 
young housekeepers to the two cook books 
mentioned on page 21 of this number. One is 
by Mrs. Parloa, principal of the Boston Cook. 
ing School, one of the standard authorities on 
the science of good living. Hundreds of house- 
keepers who have profited by the author's lec- 
tures on cookery, will be delighted to be ableto 
secure this text book from the same source, 
and from hundreds of others who have not 
been so fortunate, the book will receive a wide 
and instant welcome. 

The other book referred to is by Marion 
Harland. It is most sensibly written and 
comprises a set of plain, practical instructions 
for girls and young housekeepers. It is not 
only thoroughly practical but perfectly reliable. 
It overflows with good qualities, and bel pa 
such a book as all young housekeepers need as 
a guide in their daily duties. 

From either of these books can be obtained 
the secrets for providing the most healthful 
food in a tasty manner and at the least ex- 
pense. 

Our advice is—have them both! They 
make a wonderfully strong combination, 
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(For THE Laprxes’§Home JouRNAL } 
TALKS ABOUT FLOWERS. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


To CORRESPONDENTS: —All_ inquiries about flowers 
and their culture will be cheerfully answered to the best 
of my ability in the columnsof THe LaprEes’ Home 
JOURNAL, When they are of general interest. Those of 
a personal character, and not of general interest, will be 
answered by mail,—provided a stamped envelope is sent 
for reply ; and not elnerwine. If an immediate reply is 
desired, it can only be obtained by mall, a# the matter 
for the paper is made up several weeks in advance of 
date, and any reply which comes through the paper will 
necessarily be delayed. In asking questions about plants 
which you have failed to grow successfully, tell what 
kind of culture you have given them, and this will often 
enable the editor to get at the difficulty,and give you the 
information you require, 

Send all letters direct to the address given below, and 
not to the office of publication. 


SHIOCTON, WIs. EBEN E. REXFORD. 


A really pretty decoration for the dinner-ta- 





| 


| stowed away in any place until required again. 


ble is shown in the first engraving accompany- 
ing this article. As will be seen it is a com- 
bination of fruit, flowers and foliage, and it is 
so simple that it can be easily made by any 
one having a little taste. When well arranged 
it has quite as fine an appearance as some 
costly epergne often seen on the tables of 
wealth? persons, and you would get the idea 
that it must have involved considerable outlay. 
but an analysis of its construction would con- 
vinee you to the contrary, The second illus- 
‘ration shows you the make-up of it. All that 
you require isa large round plate for a founda- 
tion. In that is placed a glass sauce-dish, or 
something similar,—one of the merits of this 
arrangement is that there is nothing arbitrary 
about it,—and for the center and crowning- 
point atall wine-glass or something of similar 
shape. To hold this last in place and prevent 
its tipping, some clean sand should be placed 
about its base, where it stands in the sauce- 
dish. This keeps it firm. The sand can be 
covered with moss, or with foliage, upon 
which fruit can be arranged, or flowers can be 
used in it, their stems being thrust into the 
wet sand, The engraving shows various kinds 
of fruit in the lower part, while grapes occupy 
the central portion, and flowers are confined to 
the wine-glass at the top. In using grapes 
nothing works in better with the purple clus- 
ters than their own foliage. Roses would be 
charming in place of the grapes, with a few 
delicate sprays of drooping vine falling over 
the edge of the wine-glass, mixed with buds 
and half-open flowers, the fruit being confined 
to the plate at the bottom. A most brilliant 
and charming arrangement can be made with 
red and white currants. Cherries, among 
their own leaves, are beautiful, as are straw- 
berries, with their stems left on. But special 
directions and hints are unnecessary, as the 





engraving gives a good idea of the general 
effect, and thearrangement in each case will 
have to be governed by the material at com- 
mand, 
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A Cheap and Convenient Bracket for Pots. 





The accompanying illustration shows a very 


as they often are from brackets which support 


| 


lis next to nothing. 
| deed 





where it is desirable to arrange plants on the| ~ 
| walls and posts where shelves would be in the | 2topsash,made to order - - 
hes , or out of the question. , Benches and painting 
ft is simply a piece ofiron rod, bent to fit| Nails and hardware - - 
the pot, in a circle, and running back far|;Cord and pullies for top 
\enough to throw the pot out as far as desired|Tank and lamps 
| from the wall, with an extension of sufficient 
length to slip through two screw-eyes inserted ' 
in the wall or post about 
|a foot apart. The rod will 
turn in these supports in 
lany direction. It can be 
put in place or removed in 
a second’s time, and the 
screw-eyes will hold it 
securely when holding a 
large pot. 
The cost of material will 
be. very small, and a black- 
smith will cut the iron and 
shape it for you for a ver 
small charge, as the "e 
n- 
it will not be neces- 
sary to call in the aid of a 
blacksmith if there are a 
beys or men about the I think a more satisfac- 
place who have ordinary “knack” in “tink-| tory result could be arrived at by the use 
ering.” The rod can be inserted in the kitch-| of an oil stove having about three burn- 
en fire until heated. Then a deft turn of it|ers. One burner could be used in mod-| 
about some object about the size of the pot| erate weather, and the others held in re-| 
you want to use in the bracket will give you serve for severer “cold snaps.” Ifthe top of 
that portion which is to support the pot. It | the stove were connected with the bottom of 
will be very easy to bend it without heating | the tank in the manner described, the gas 
in such a manner as to make the turn neces-| would all be drawn off through the pipe run- 
sary to fit the other end to the wall. ning out through the side of the building. In | 
Such a bracket may not be as ornamental as this way the benefit of hot-water heating is se- 
one of the iron ones to be bought at hardware cured at comparatively slight expense, and 
dealers, but a dozen of them can_ be) with but little trouble. In the latitude of Bal- 
furnished for what one of the others timore it would not be necessary to use more 
would cost, and they answer all purposes than two of the burners at any one time, I 
quite as well. Indeed, they are preferable | think, as the heat from the two would keep | 
in some respects. ‘The pots slip down the waterhotin a tank of the size mentioned, 
into the coil of iron and cannot be tipped off, | while that from three would be pretty sure 
to bring it to boiling point after a little. I 
would advise the use of an oil-stove for 
another reason: its reservoir will hold a suffi- | 
cient quantity of oil to last for nearly if not 
quite twenty-four hours, with two burners 
| in operation, therefore the work of filling and 
cleaning lamps would be greatly abridged. 


. ——_— 


48 ft. scantling - 1.32 
2.50 
4.00 | 
1.50 
BO | 
9.70 | 


sash - - 


$28.70 
Tables, shelves and racks | 
to support the benches 1) 
built out of old pieces of 
boards from recent fence | 
repairs. I kept no account | 
of oil used, but think I} 
used about a_ gailon per 
week for the smallest lamp. | 
I have received so much 
pleasure from my little 
greenhouse that I thought 
I would like to tell others 
about it, as many might 
like to build one if they | 
knew it were possible to| 
construct one that would 
prove satisfactory at so 
smalla cost. 


Total, 


pots on a flat surface. They occupy less spece 
than their more ormamental relatives, and 
when not required can be taken down and 


They should be painted to prevent their rust- 
ing. 

All drooping and trailing plants can_ be | 
much more effectively displayed on brackets 

than on a flat stand, because an elevated posi- 

tion gives them an opportunity to be natural. 

A Begonia with spreading top. or a Fuchsia, 

shows to much better advantage on a bracket 

than when placed on an ordinary flower-stand 

or table on a level with other plants. 


Vine Canopy for Doors and Windows. 
Doors and windows often require some sort 
of screen from thesun. Of late years awnings | 
have been used extensively, but, while they | 
answer the purpose of keeping out the sun- | 
shine, it cannot be denied that their effect is | 
anything but pleasant and artistic. 

ast season it was announced in the house- | 
hold that certain doors and windows required | 
some protection; what should it be? 

With the help of the carpenter I constructed 
a sort of canopy over one of the doors as an | 
experiment. An idea of what it was like can | 
be gained by a careful study of the accompany- | 
ing illustration, in which some of the wooden 
frame over which vines were afterward trained | 
is shown. It was really a small porch roof | 
supported by brackets at each side, instead of | 
by pillars or posts, as usually such roofs are | 
supported, nen it was completed, it looked | 
so well that a modified copy of it was made for 
one of the windows, the principal difference | 
being that the roof over the wieder was not | 
pointed, but consisted of a board runningalong 
the frame atits top, and sloping out over the 
roof about eighteen inches, like a “lJean-to” | 
roof, in other words, a roof in which there is | 
but une side or slope. This was supported by | 
brackets at each side, reaching up and out to | 
its edge from a little over one third down the | 
side of the window frame. These brackets | 
served as supports for the roof, also as a sort of 
trellis or rack for vines to fasten themselves to 
before they reached the roof. The effect was 
so good when a Morning Glory had clambered 
to the top of the window, and dropped its fes- 
toons of foliage and 
flowers all about it, 
| that we unanimous- 
ly decided that we 
| would have a similar 
| ‘‘canopy” made for 
the other windows, 
and that determina- 
tion has been carried 
out the present sea- 
son. ‘The cost is not 
much. Well-paint- 
ed, they are calcu- 
lated to last as long 
as the house does, 
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A Cheap Greenhouse for the South. 





To a gentleman of Baltimore I am indebted 
for the following sketch and description of a 
cheap house for plants, Those who live in a 
more severe climate would have to provide 
more effectually against cold weather. He 
writes: 

“I would like to give an account of some 
very pleasant and quite successful experience 
I have had in growing flowers in winter, by 
which your readers at the South may see that 
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the luxury of a greenhouse can _ be enjoyed | 
without any considerable outlay. I live on the 

north side ofa street running east and west. 

My rear fence is ten feet in height, of tongued 

and grooved pine. Against this I built my lit- | 
tle greenhouse,f which is about seven feet 

square. In front, it is about six feet high, at : 
the back, nine feet. Having all the necessary | Without the vines 
tools, and being somewhat “handy” in the use | they are quite orna- 
of them, I undertook its construction myself,| mental, and with 
and think I have made a good job of it. When | them they are really 
the house was finished I stocked it with plants | picturesque, as vines 
for winter. I arranged a square tin vessel un- | growing over them 
der the lower stand, below which I placed a | display themselves to 
coal-oil lamp for heating. At first I made no| much better effect 
provision for the escape of gas from the flame than when_ trained 
of the lamp, and I soon found that the plants | Up flatly against the 
were suffering in consequence. | sides of the house. 

“IT then had a tin tank made the length of| Instead of using 
the house, twelve inches wide, and four inches| annals to _ cover 
deep. This was to hold water. Under this|them, I would ad- 
was a second sheet of tin in which there were | Vise such vines as the 
holes to admit the tops of as many lamps.| Wistaria, Bitter- 
This was really a second bottom to the tank, it | Sweet, or Honey- 
all being soldered to the first on the sides and | suckle, which do not 
end, and the only openings in it being the | have to be renewed 
places for the lamps, with oneat one end, to| year by ear. The American Ivy is excel- 
which was attached a two inch tin pipe, | /ent for this purpose, as is Clematis Virginiana 
which ran out through the side of the building | With its st clusters of white flowers. 
and up to its roof. The gas from the lamps | Climbing Roses do not adapt themselves grace- 
passed along between the two sheets of tin un- | fully to such a support, as they are too stiff in 
til it came to this pipe, where it was taken | habit. 
from the room and discharged at the roof. 1n 
moderate weather one lamp was sufficient to 
— the water in the tank warm enough. In 
colder weather two were lighted, and once or 
twice all three were used. A carpet was| J. E. M. You can grow Smilax quite easi- 
thrown over the roof in cold nights. My flow- | ly if you pot the tubers in a rich, light, sandy 
ers grew finely, and in spring I started all my | Soil, which should be kept moist, but not wet. 
plants for the garden in it. I will give a| Give early morning sunshine, and shower 
memorandum of the actual cost of the build- | daily while growing. It will do very well in 
ing. | shade, but never in a strong, hot sunshine. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 





cheap bracket for use on the side of windows 
in ordinary collections, and in greenhouses 


rooved 





& 
2 old sash for front $1.00, When its foliage begins to turn yellow, 
225 ft. flooring, tongued and g 7.88 you may know tha’ it desiresa rest. With-' 
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hold the supply of water until the top dies off. 
Let it rest for two or three months, then repot 
give more water, and gradually start it into 
growth again. Daily showering is necessary 
to keep down the red spider. Turning yellow 
is often the result of the spider's work on it. 

M. E. B., Kembleville, Pa.—I do not know 
what the plant is of which you send specimen, 

Geo. A. Light.—A soil of half sand and half 
manure from hen-house is not a good one for 
Geraniums or any other plants. The manure 
is in too large a proportion. It is too strong. 
Use one third loam, and let the other third be 
made up of equal quantities of sand and well- 
a manure—preferably that from a cow- 
yard. 

Mrs. P. J. K.:—The “Chinese Sacred Lily” is 
not a weed, as you fear, but a variety of Nar- 
Cissus. It is not hardy enough to stand north- 
€n winters out of doors. Tie leaves sent are 
those of the Chrysanthemum, which is now 
among our most popular fall-flowering plants. 

Mrs. K. L. W,:—I think your suggestion that 
correspondents who write of their experience, 
and treatment in growing plants should men- 
tion the locality in which they grow them isa 
good one. What might answer at the north 
might not be the proper treatment to give them 
inthe middle belt, or at the south. 

Mrs. A. I.M.and many others:—You can 
set your Hyacinths which have bloomed in 
pots, in winter, out of doors in the beds, where 
they may recover in time, from the effect of 
forcing, and give you some flowers, or for the 
purpose of increasing the stock, but I would 
not advise any one to depend on these old 
bulbs for a second season in the house. Their 
vitality has been too much exhausted to make 
it safe to depend on them. I would always 
advise the purchase of fresh, strong bulbs each 
fall, for winter use. 

Set your Bouvardias out in open ground, 
during summer, in a rich, light. soil, cutting 
off the old top. Strong shoots will be sent up 
freely from the roots, and these will bear flow- 
ers in winter. Lift before frost, and set the 
pots in a shady place to become established in 
their new quarters before taking into the 
house, 

May Russell:—Some varieties of Primroses 


| bear flowers on stalks six inches or more in 


height, while others hold their flowers well 
down among the foliage, If your plant 
blooms and grows well, and does not ow 
its flowers above its foliage, it doubtless be- 
longs to the latter class, and nothing can be 
done to make it display its blossoms more ef 
fectively. : 

V. A.:—-Three of the best Roses for house- 
culture are Agrippina, Hermosa, and Queen's 
Scarlet—the first and last a dark crimson, the 
other a bright pink. You can buy good plants 
at the florists’ now, and by careful treatment 
they will be in proper condition to bloom in 
winter. By “proper treatment” is meant 
keeping them growing and forming branches, 
without allowing them to bloom. Cut them 
back from. time to time as buds appear, and 
this will force them to send out new branches, 
and in this way you will have a good blossom- 
ing surface, in other words, plenty of strong 
branches from which flowers will be produced 
later in the season. But you must be sure, 
after bringing them in the house in the fall, to 
keep down aphis and red spider, or you will 
fail with them completely. No plant is more 
difficult to grow well in the house than the 
Rose; and no plant is lovelier, if well grown. 
Aphis can be kept down by showering with a 
solution of Sulpho-Tobacco soap at least once 
a week, and red spider soon takes its departure 
if given a tri-weekly showering with clear wa- 
ter. In applying water, be careful to reach all 
parts of theplant. Throw it up among the foli- 
age, for the spider lurks for the most part on 
the underside of the leaves. A good compost 
for the Rose is one made of chopped sods, loam 
containing a small proportion of clay, and a 
little sand, with well-rotted cow-manure 
mixed in. 

Mrs. M. B.:—I have 
had no experience 
with Pine Apple, 
therefore cannot an- 
swer your question 
concerning it. Ma- 
hernia odorata is 
most effective when 
allowed to droop 
over the pot, which 
it will soon com- 
pletely hide with its 
fernlike foliage. It 
is a fine plant to 
stand on a bracket. 

L. P. Y.:—If your 
Geraniums grow !ux- 
uriantly, but do not 
flower, [ think the 
trouble comes from 
having too large pots 
or too rich _ soil, 
either of which en- 
courages a rank 
growth of branch. 
A plant somewhat 

ot-bound always 
lossoms best. If you 
are using large pots, 
I would put the 
plants into smaller 
ones. If your soil is 
very rich, I would 
mix in some sand. 

M. E. 0.:—I do not think you would meet 
with very good success in attempting to grow 
Callas from seed. Better buy your plants. 
Forget-me-nots are grown easily from seed, 
requiring precisely the same treatment given 
any annual. Oleanders are always grown 
from cuttings, except when it is thought best 
to attempt to secure new varieties by sowing 
seed. Canna seed is hard, and germinates 
more readily ifsoaked in warm water for a day 
or two before planting. The plant about 
which yon speak issome variety of Amaryllis. 
Foliage plants, like all other plants, do much 
better, if allowed to rest for a time during the 
summer. 
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A Fine Winter Bloomer. 





One of the best winter bloomers in my green- 
house, the past winter, was Linuni tryginum. 

It is a very easily grown plant, requiring only 
ordinary treatment. It becomes a shrub two 
or three feet high, branching freely if cut back 
trom time to time during the summer and 
fall. Its flowers are about the size of a silver 
half dollar, possibly a little larger, of a very 
rich, golden yellow, a very rare color among 
winter-blooming plants, and especially desira- 
ble in the greenhouse, where this color lights 
up all other colors with an effect like that of 
sunshine. The flowers are single. They are 
produced with the greatest profusion ; indeed, 
a well-grown plant will be almost covered with 
them. Itis one of the most tractable of plants, 
and the most inexperienced amateur can grow 
itin good shape with a little pinching in of 
any branch that attempts to ontgrow others. 

it is somewhat susceptible to the attacks of 
the red spider, and care must be taken in 
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You will find the Helianthus multiflorus 
about which I wrote quite enthusiastically last 
year, one of the very best fall-blooming plants. 
liked it so well that I have this season in- 
creased my stock of plants. It is a very valu- 
able addition to the border on account of the 
profusion of its rich yellow flowers. For cut- 
ting, for the decoration of rooms, it is excep- 
—— fine. Combined with dark Dabhlias, 
| Gladioluses, or sprays of highly-colorei Am- 
———, it is magnificent. On account of its 
| half-hardy character, its roots should be lifted 
| in late fall and put in the cellar. I am aware 
| that some of the florists who sell it say that it 
is entirely hardy, but such is not the case at the 
north, as I know by repeated experience. It 
won’t do to put too much confidence in what 
| the catalogues say about these things. 
| Go over your Carnations at least once a week 


if you have them bedded out, and remove all 
flowering shoots. Lam speaking about such 
as you intend making use of in the house in 
winter. Throw all the energies of the plant 
into its branches instead of allowing them to 
be expended in the production of flowers. It 
is a good plan to set short stakes about the 
plants and keep the shoots tied tothem. If 
this is not done, they willcrinkle over, on ac- 
count of the heavy foliage, and become crook- 
ed, and as the stalks are quite brittle, much 
breaking may result when the plants are lifted 
and an attempt is made to bring them into a 
| graceful shape. Always have an eye on the 
future in caring for your plants during the 
summer. The amateur is too apt to neglect 
them at this season. A constant oversight and 
attention is necessary if you would have them 
look well when the time comes to remove 
them to the house. With proper care you can 
have your plants looking well all the time, and 
this is what should be aimed at always. 
Provide a stock of potting soil now, for use 
later on, when it will be necessary to repot 
many of your plants. It is a wise plan to al- 
ways keep a supply on hand. Be sure to have 
a box full for winter use. Cut sods from an 











LINUM TRYGINUM—A FINE WINTER BLOOMER, 


its foliage. Syringe all over, 
Fine plants can be obtained now or later in 
the season of nearly all leading florists. If you 
want something to brighten up the bay win- 
dow, you can get nothing more effective. 
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Seasonable Hints. 

Be sure to see that your Dahlias have enough 
water to keep the soil at their roots quite moist 
if you want fine flowers later on. Nothing 
injures this fine old plant so much as lack of 
moisture in thesoil. Save all your slops and 
wash-water to pour about the plants. _ Stir the 
soil frequently, and keep it open so that dew 
can be absorbed. If the weather is very dry, 
mulch about the plants with grass-clippings 
from the lawn. Keep the branches well tied, 
or asudden wind may do a good deal of dam- 
age to your plants. 

If your Chrysanthemums for winter use are 
planted out in the garden, be sure to keep 
down all weeds about them, and see that the 
earth does not become baked about their roots. 
Some seem to think it extremely dangerous to 
hoe about plants in a dry time, arguing that a 
stirring of the soil must allow the moisture to 
evaporate more rapidly. This is not so. A 
soil whose surtace is hard and dry prevents 
moisture from entering it, while one which is 
open and porous takes in whatever moisture 
the air happens to contain. It acts on the 
principle of a sponge, absorbing instead ot giv- 
ing off only. Tie your plants to stakes, and 
keep them in symmetrical shape by pinching 
off the ends of ambitious branches. But give 
up pinching after the first of August. Water 
well if you want good plants. A Chrysanthe- 
mum which does not havea plentiful supply 
of water all through its growing season will al- 
a? invariably give few and infertor flowers. 
Pa I eraOns give their shrubs attention but 
ile oo Ww 4 ayear. This is wrong. Watch 
oa hay . during summer, and if they do 
wasie fa gvod shape, prune them. It is a 
a ne i le energies ofa gyre to let it grow in 
. deren seg fashion al summer. Keep it 
shan cl, instead of bringing it into that 

“pe at pruning time, and thus make use of 
all its Vitality at all seasons. 





applying water twice or three times a week to, old pasture, and scrape off the rooty portion, 
thoroughly. | using all the fibrous part. 


Combine this with 
|some loam, a good proportion of sharp sand, 
and some well-rotted manure, and you have 
something in which most plants will grow 
well. Pile it up in some corner, and stir it 
frequently until all vegetable matter in it is de- 
comy one | 
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Answers to Correspondents. 








M. ©. B.:—The Ricinus and Castor Oil 
| plant are identical. 

Polly:—The list of blue flowers for winter 
is quite small. Plumbago capensis is one 
of the best. Ageratum is another good one. 
Both are a bright shade of lavender blue. Both 
are easily grown. 

Mrs. W.:—The best time to plant hardy 
Lilies is the fall. I will give an article on Lily 
culture soon, in which you will find your 
questions fully answered. 

To Mail Correspondents;—Be patient,—your 


ble moment. Letters come in so fast that 
sometimes a great pile of them accumulates, 
and other work which must be attended to 
prevents me from replying as quickly as I 
would like, but I aim to give them attention 
the same week they are received. It is no 
\light task to answer twenty, thirty or forty 
| letters a day and attend to daily tasks. Some 
idea of the amount of correspondence coming 
to me from readers of the JouRNAL can be 
| gained when I tell you that it requires nearly 
ltwo days in every week to attend to it. 
| Knowing this, you will not wonder very much 
lif 1 sometimes get a little behind with this 
part of my work. ; 

Flower Lover:—You ask for a list of most 
desirable plants for ordinary sitting room win- 
dow. I would advise one or two varieties of 
flowering Geraniums, referably single ones: a 
Heliotrope; a Rubra, Weltoniensis, and Olbia 
Begonia; Abutilon King of Roses, bright pink, 
or Crusader, bright scarlet; a Rose Geranium 
for fragrance, one or two Chinese Primroses, 
and as many plants of Primula Obconica; a 
€alla, anda Linum Tryginum. These will be 
sufficient to fill a good sized window. If you 
want two or three good hanging plants 




















letters will be answered at the earliest possi- | 
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use Othonna, Oxalis rosea and Saxifrage. 

Mrs. J. W. P.:—I do not root ordinary cut- 
tings in water, preferring clean sand to any- 
thing else. My method is, to take a shallow 
dish, likea soup plate, Fill it to its rim with 
sand. Put on water enough to thoroughly 
saturate the sand. In this insert the cuttings, 
letting the base reach pretty well through it. 
If they come in contact with the bottom of the 
dish no harm is done. Put in a warm place 
and see that the sand never becomes dry. 
Keep it wet, but not so much soas to have it 
in the condition of mud. If these two condi- 
tions, warmth and plenty of moisture, are 
complied with, you need not lose one cutting 
out of twenty, if it is in the proper condition 
to be made a cutting of. In selecting slips to 
root, never take old, hard wood, but those 
branches which are about in a half-way stage 
between young and old wood. Leave them in 
the sand until they begin to grow. Then lift 
carefully, for the young roots are very easily 
damaged. Do not put in large pots at first. 
Two and three inch pots are quite large enough 
forthem, A great mistake ismade when you 
put a newly-rooted cutting in a large pot. 
Work them along into large pots as the roots 
fill the soil in the pot in which they have been 
growing. IL would not advise the use of wood 
ashes in the soil for pot-plants. 

To many Correspondents:--The Exchange 
Department has been discontinued. So long a 
time must elapse between the receipt of offers 
of exchange and the insertion of them that 
endless annoyance results. It has therefore 
been thought best to give up this department 
altogether. 


The Gossipers’ Corner, 

Annie EK. Chace says: “Tell the ladies if 
they have accommodations for but few plants 
to be sure and have one Rubra Begonia. This 
plant is a constant delight, and it asks for so 
little care that | think any one can grow it 
well. Mineis a perfect Jumbo of Begonias, 
and is loaded with bloom,” 

Mrs. Kille writes: “I notice in the March 
number that some one asks the question, ‘Has 
any one ever had a flower from the much ad- 
vertised ‘Evening Glory ?’ We planted one 
the middle of last June, (a year ago,) and it 
was then very small, having but five or six 
leaves. In four weeks’ time it had covered an 
arbor, and by August it was blooming. It 
was sucha novelty that the neighbors watched 
for the unfolding of the flowers. Some even- 
ings it had thirty-five and forty flowers. It 
was a source of pleasure to us throughout the 
entire season,” 

Frances A. Dorsey writes: “I have lived 
here (Colorado) since the spring of 1860, I 
have spent the whole of my life since that 
time in the shade of the Rockies, with the ex- 
ception of two visits to Nebraska, which re- 
minded me of jumping from the frying-pan 
into the fire, as that country was more barren 
if anything than Colorado. I know nothing 
of your eastern orchards and flower-gardens, 
grassy meadows and ponds filled with lilies. 
Still, notwithstanding the drawback of climate 
I have always cultivated flowers, J well re- 
member my first attempt at floriculture, [ heard 
them talking about flower gardens. I obtained 
a handful of four, and planted it and great was 
my disappointment when I learned that flow- 
ers never came from flour. I was a little wiser 
anda little older ahen I began to experiment 
with seeds. I think I must have had the pa- 
tience of Job, for I have a tired feeling yet 
when I remember how I carried water to my 
plants which kept on dwindling and dying in 
spite of my efforts in their behalf, till all that 
was left was one poor little thing that could 
hardly becaled a plant. One day a rim of 
color appeared about the knob which crowned 














it. I began to think that I was going to have 
a flower. I went to it many times that day. I 
went to it next morning and found it—frozen 
stiff. That was all I had to show for a hard 
season’s work. I had less trouble after that, 
for my mother, seeing how much my heart 


was set on flowers, provided seed, and gave 
me instructions about caring for plants. Our 


country then was a bleak, bare prairie, and it 
was noeasy task to make even the commonest 
flowers grow and bloom. But we always 
managed tohave a few, and those few repaid 
us for the vast amount of labor we were ob 

liged toexpend on them, Iam older now, and 
have a home in the city, and with it a garden 
where last summer | couid gather seven and 
eight dozens of Tea Roses daily, O, such lovely 
fragrant things, and my garden is simply a 
back-yard, but one that is well cared for, I as- 
sure you, and it would prove to you could you 
see it, what abit of Paradise can be made out 
of very unpromising material. I had a Pansy 
bed all around it, in the partial shade furn- 
ished by the high fence; then Balsams as large 
asa silver dollar and as double as a flower 
could be, and of al! colors from purest white 
to dark red Tam sure I had every shade 
known among Asters,and there was Calliopsis, 
Centurea, Pinks and many more, with Sweet 
Allyssum, Candytuft and Mignonette in every 
nook and corner, I had, too, Geraniums, 
Heliotropes, Nasturtiums, Carnations,and Ver- 
benas. Our lotis only 50x125 feet, and our 
six-roomed house takes up a good share of 
that, but you see that one can have a good 
many flowers in a very small space by econo- 
mizing it. Cosmos foilageis very effective ar- 
ranged with Pansies, I find. I think one of 
the finest combinations is made with Cosmos 
foliage as a basis,and Earl Beaconfield Pansies 
surrounding Perle des Jardin Roses. I think 
you wrote not long ago that you did not know 
of anything that combined quite satisfactorily 
with Roses. Ifyou will take a large bush of 
Gypsophilia and work in Tea Roses and Helio- 
trope with it you will admit that itis a most 
lovely combination. [ could not get along 
without the Gypsophiiia, and Gosmos leaves 
are the only thing I have ever found that 
would combine well with Pansies and keep 
them facing you. Last year on the anniver- 
sary of my marriage, | cut great bunches of 
the Cosmos to decorate the rooms, and every 

body said it was superb. I must tell you of 
my plant-room before I close. It is like its 
owner, quite peculiar, It is a room 16x20 feet. 
It has part of it carpeted, where I keep my 
organ, book-case and a base-burner stove. 
Thereis a descent of two steps to the place 
where my flowers stand. The space given to 
them is16 feet long and & feet wide. Each 
end and the side of the room is glass. 1 
sprinkle the plants just as you would sprinkle 
them were they in a greenhouse, and can sit 
in my sitting-room side where | read or play, 
or write, andlook down upon such a lovely 
mass of plants, full of bloom, and affording 
me an untold amount of pleasure. Loving 
flowers as I know you do, you can understand 
what a world of enjoyment I have in this little 
room,” 

That is the secret of having good flowers, 
the love of them. If you don't love them they 
won't grow for you. IT am glad they won't. 
They must be treated very much as you treat 
your children, They must have care ,loving, 
earnest care, in which loveis 1ts own best re- 
ward, I have but little sympathy with those 
who attempt floriculture because it is the 
proper thing to have flowers. I know they 
will fuil with them. They always do. But 
the woman who really loves flowers for their 
own sweet sake will manage to grow them un- 
der difficulties. The flowers know what 
prompts her to go on with her work, and they 
respond, 
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THE KINDERGARTEN. 


XXIV. 


BY ANNA W. BARNARD. 


Copyright, 1887, by Anna W. Barnard, All rights re- 
served. 


Some of the results of Kindergarten training 
and the means by which these results are at- 
tained, may be enumerated briefly, as follows : 
development of the bodily powers, by means 
of gentle gymnastics; activity of mind, fostered 
by play with the gifts; quickening of the ob- 
servation, and growth of the imagination and 
will, by frequent exercise of each; cultivation 
of the senses, taste, touch, sight, hearing and 
smelling, by means of games, of the sense of 
form and color—the artistic sehse, by games, 
and by additional special instruction; and of 
the rhythmical and musica! sense, by marches, 
movement plays, songs and melodies; satisfac- 
tion of the desire for action, formed in these 
and other movements; love for work, and the 
desire to produce good work, by means of the 
occupations; love for the beautiful, by its pres- 
entation in color, form, motion and tone; for- 
mation of habits of industry and economy; ref- 
ormation of bad habits; respect for the proper- 
ty and rights of others, inculcated in all work 
and play; awakening of the moral and relig- 
ious sense, by means of conversation, stories, 
songs, plays and pictures, and by encourage- 
ment in the practice of active virtues; kindness 
to human beings and to animals; learning how 
to live together eyes etc. 

Thus body and mind-development, heart- 
culture, soul-unfolding, character-building, go 
on steadily day by day in the harmonious 
growth of the whole being. These processes 
cannot be imagined nor described, and are 
only realized by those who “live with the chil- 
dren.”’ 

While its advocates claim that “the kinder- 
garten lays the foundation of every industry, 
of every science, and of every art,” they 
believe that the highest aim of the educator 
should be, not to train up skilled artisans, 
learned scientists and refined artists, but true 
men and women, and that there is no finer or 
more noble art than the moulding of character. 
But in the words of 8. E. Blow, “The ideal 
kindergarten, exists, as yet, nowhere, because, 
as yet, there is no ideal kindergartner.”’ Theory 
is ever more perfect than practice. Where 
shall the man be found who is able to reach 
his ideai? It is fitting to add here a memorial 
word of one who, bearing within him a lofty 
ideal, that of theelevation and happiness of 
mankind, in struggling toward its realization, 
found a lifetime not too long—the “old fool,” 
as he was called, of whom Diesterweg said, 
that “Socrates was such a fool, and Pestalozzi 
also.” 

More than a hundred years ago, April 21st, 
1782, at Oberweisstach, a village in the princi- 

lity of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, was born 
Friedrich Wilhelm August Froebel. His 
mother dying in the first year of his life, and 
his father, who was a minister, being too busy 
caring for the souls of his parishioners, to be- 
stow much thought upon his son, the boy 
was left, in a great measure, to self-education, 
and began his life journey under a weight that 

ressed like an incubus upon him—a sense of 
unfulfilled longing, and of being misunder- 
stood and misinterpreted by all. Deprived of 
love and of human companionship he made 
friends with birds and flowers, trees and stars. 
Until he was ten years of age, he received no 
regular instruction: at fifteen, he was appren- 
ticed to a forester, and spent several happy 

ears in the delightful pengeny of trees, anc 
in the study of nature’s laws. Later, we read 
of him in various places, in Jena, in Gottingen 
and Berlin, trying to add to his knowledge of 
natural history, physics, mathematics, and 
language, but constantly obliged to change his 
plans on account of lack of means. At one 
time taking up the study of architecture,and re- 
linquishing it when realizing that he could not 
by this means work toward the higher educa- 
tion of mankind as it was his desire to do— 
again engaged in teaching, and soon after go- 
ing to Pestalozzi, and taking his pupils with 
him, where for three years, all worked and 
studied together. But while enthusiastic over 
the man, and the results of his teaching, 
Froebel soon realized that by the methods of 
Pestalozzi, too much time was devoted to mere 
instruction, and too little to development. 

In 1818, he married a highly avcomplished 
and gifted woman, Henriette Wilhelmine 
Hoffmeister, who, full of enthusiasm for the 
great educational idea, gave up her large circle 
of friends, and the refined society of Berlin, to 
devote herself to the cause. She died in 1839. 
“If it had not been for her, the world would 
never have known Friedrich Froebel as the 
originator of the kindergarten,” says Wichard 
Lange, one of Froebel’s biographers. 

To the bitter experiences of his youth, must 
be attributed Froebel’s life-long devotion to 
the study of childhood and its needs. He saw 
clearly that the earliest stage of education is 
the most important, and that play as the first 
childish activity, must be systematically util- 
ized for childish development. His unceasing 
search for means to interest and develop very 
young children, finally led him to devise the 
series of objects called “gifts.” In 1835, the 
idea of the kindergarten first occurred to him, 
and he formed the purpose of founding an 
institution for the care of earliest childhood. 
About this time he wrote a paper entitled “The 
year 1836 demands a renewal of life,” in 
which he foretolda higher and nobier develop- 
ment of mankind, and prophesied that if his 
idea could not be understood and appreciated 
in Germany, it would find recognition in 
America. In 1837, he chose a beautiful situa- 
tion in the little town of Blankenburg, and 
established there a ‘Nursery for Children,” in 
reality the first kindergarten, though not 
called by this name until three years later. 
One day, he, and his two friends, Middendorff 
and Barop, were walking over the mountain 
to Blankenburg, Froebel repeatedly exclaim- 
ing, “If I could only find a name for my 
youngest child!” He looked down into the 
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| valley—“suddenly,” says Barop, “he stood 
istill * * * and called out to the mountain 
and called again to all the four winds; ‘Eure- 
ka! Kindergarten the institution shall be 
named!’” On the 400th anniversary of the in- 


the “Kindergarten’’ was christened. 

According to Wichard Lange, Froebel be- 
lieved that such an imperfect character as him- 
self, had been selected as the bearer of the idea 
in order that it might be clearly seen that it is 
the idea and not the man, by which what is 
lasting and blessed for humanity is offered.”’ 
Despairing of making himself understood by 
men, he appealed to women, who have charge 
of the earliest education. of children, and in 
1843 published his book for mothers. In 1849 
he met the Baroness Bulow, who understood 
him from the first moment of meeting, and 
has ever since acted as his interpreter to the 
world, and at an advanced age, still devotes 
her best powers to the cause. 

‘In 1851, Froebel married Louise Levin, one 
of his pupils. In the same year kindergartens 
were prohibited by the Prussian government, 
and only by the vigorous and unceasing efforts 
of the Baroness Bulow, was the decree of pro- 
hibition revoked, by the new minister, in 1861, 
nine years after Froebel’s death. 

The prohibition was indeed Froebel’s death- 
blow, but he struggled bravely on. In 1852, he 
was, for the first time, invited to the ‘Teachers’ 
Convention” at Gotha, and ‘‘on his appearance 
* # * the whole assembly rose as one man 
todo him honor, * * The president of 
the meeting gave him a hearty welcome, which 
was followed by cheers.”’ 

Froebel’s life was one long series of disap- 
pointments and reverses. Taken into favor by 
the Duke of Meiningen, who suddenly deserted 
him, and broke his promises of devoting land 
and moo to the cause, ridiculed by the 
learned, battling always against poverty, 
doubt, misunderstanding and persecution, yet 
never giving up his “great and holy’ idea, 
which through the blackest night, shone ever 
like a star before his inner vision. His friends, 
Middendorff, Sangethal, Barop, and the Bar- 
oness Bulow, a faithful few, stood by him to 
the last. Of Middendorff, Froebel was wont to 
say, ‘He understands me with his heart!” 

Middendorff tells us that ‘Froebel regarded 
the entrance upon his seventieth year as the 
most important period of human life, the time 
for the complete survey of one’s own, as well 
as of human lifein general.” This time was 
drawing near, and the faithful friends desired 
to celebrate it in an appropriate manner. 

Middendorff wrote songs and poems for the 
occasion, and with Madam Froebel and the 
scholars prepared for the festival. On the 
birthday morning, in the words of Midden- 
dorff, “Froebel was wakened at sunrise by the 
festal song of the scholars. He spoke to them 
with profound emotion, recognized the day 
and thanked them. Surprised, with eyes 
beaming with joy, he stood still, admiring the 
decorations of flowers, festoons and wreaths, 
and the many presents. * * * Again the 
song burst out from the semi-circle of scholars 
dressed in white holiday garments, which ex- 
pressed the meaning of the ornamentation, and 
pointed to the blessing which would go forth 
to the world of childhood out of Froebel’s 
work, Then Madame Froebel handed out her 
birthday gift, and the scholars followed with 
an orange tree bearing flowers and fruit, 
which Froebel had often pointed out to them 
as a symbol of the united ages of man, in 
leaves, buds, flowers and fruit, borne at the 
same time, representing childhood, youth, 
manhood and old age.”’” ‘Then came the exam- 
ination of gifts from scholars and friends in 
various —_ of the world, accompanied with 
words of love and honor. Children from Kin - 
dergartens brought little gifts made by their 
own hands, singing asong “whose cnildlike, 
expressive words, sung by the clear little voices 
deeply moved Froebel,” afterward, they played 
the kindergarten games. The postman con- 
tributed his share, by bringing a load of letters. 
In the evening came the teachers from the 
neighborhood, with the pastor and his house- 
hold; the scholars acted a dramatic farce, and 
then represented the kindergarten games. <A 
varting song was sung “inscribed to Friedrich 

‘roebel, the founder of the German kindergar- 
tens, April 21st, 1852, offered with sincere grat- 
itude by the Kindergarten in Solzung,’ and 
one of the scholars crowned Froebel with a 
green wreath. “In a happy and exalted mood 
poss A ‘hen separated. * * * So the da 
ended as it began, in beautiful unity, with 
thanksgiving, love and joy. * * * Those 
who attended the festival will never lose the 
remembrance of it. For not only in form, but 
in reality, he has seen, felt and sympathized 
with an all-sided, consistent life.” 

Froebel had a passionate love for flowers, 
asking for them even in his last moments, say- 
ing, at one time, “Take care of my flowers, 
and spare my weeds. I have learned much 
from them,’’ and again, “A _ star-shaped 


ence.” Shortly before his death, he greeted 
with delight a favorite child who brought him 
flowers, and though very weak, drew the 
child’s hand to his lips. Again, he said, “I 
love flowers, men, children, God! I love ev- 
—r., 

His physician said, “I have seen many men 
die, but never one who looked into the face of 
death so calmly as Froebel. One day he asked 
me,what I thought of his condition, and wheth- 
er he could live a short time longer. I thought 
I ought to speak the real truth, and was able 
to do soto him. I advised him not to postpone 
his last directions, since the failing of powers 
left little hope of recovery. He took my words 
with the greatest calmness, and I did not 
notice the least change in his countenance. 
When I went to him on the following noon, 
they told me that he had added some last di- 
rections to his will that morning. Atthe door 
of his chamber, I heard a low singing, like the 
chirping of birds which were singing out of 
doors, and when I entered, I found Froebel 
sitting up in the bed, which was pushed up to 
the open window, looking with glorified joy 
on the landscape before him, and singing softly 
to himself. To my remark, ‘You appear.to be 
better, Professor, and to be more cheerful,’ he 





vention of the art of printing. June 28, 1840, | 


blossom dimly taught me the secrets of exist-| 


replied, ‘Why should I not? I enjoy beautiful 
nature, even in my last moments.’ I never 
found him, on my visits, impatient, complain- 
ing, or even discontented. He was a rare 
man.” 

Says Middendorff, “The highest peace, the 
| most cheerful resignation, were expressed, not 
jonly in his words, but his face. His former 
anxious care to be active in his life-task re- 
solved itself into trust in Providence, and his 
| spirit looked forward joyfully in advance for 
| the fulfilment of his life's idea.” Two months 
| after the birthday festival, June 21st, quietly, 
}and without a struggle, was the last breath 
| yielded, and to the eyes of the loving watchers 
| seemed to cease a life so devoid of selfish inter- 
| ests as to appear foolishness in the estimation 
|of the learned, “a life devoted wholly and 
| completely to humanity, and to childhood in 
humanity.” ‘What will now become of the 
cause?” were the first words of the Baroness 
to Middendorff on their next meeting. To 
which he answered, ‘‘We will work with all 
our powers. ‘Truth is not lost.” 

Froebel believed in the continuity of life, 
and that what we call death is but a seeming 
interruption to, the life-that does not fora mo- 
ment cease, Can inane who know him forget 
his solemn words? “The present life and the 
other life lie in the same universe, in which 
there is no real separation, and in which every- 
where there exists the closest, most unbroken 
connection. Think of my words: “Separation 
is only for union there.” 

Shall not this man’s life teach us anew the 





needed lesson, that individuality has a mean- 


ing, that it is sacred, that every man shall per 
sist in uttering the thought given him to utter 
regardless of the jeers of the unthinking mul- 
titude, who, with ineffectual breath, would 
blow out every new light kindled for the 
illumination of their darkness? For Froebe] 
the prophesied monument of stone is not wans- 
ing, and in America, and beyond the sea, in 
thousands of grateful hearts to-day are rooted 
trees of memorial, that shall not die, but grow 
greener through the ages*. 

Nore.—With this issue of the JourNnaL the 
publication of the articles on Kindergarten, 
ceases. The aim of the writer has been 
merely to present to view the framework or 
skeleton of a many-sided system, which must 
be clothed upon with the body, and vivified 
with the spirit of childhood, before its full 
— and value can be realized. The labor 
will not have been expended in vain, if any, by 
this means, shall be led to further investigation 
and study of the subject. To the many, who, 
by private letters and verbally, have evinced 
appreciation and interest, thanks are due for 
kindly words and wishes. 


Mrs. 8. C. E. Escuela Normal, Parana, En- 
tre Rios, Argentine Republic, 8. A.—Thank 
you for your letter in regard to kindergartens 
established in Parana and other places, also, 
for copy sent of translation into Spanish of 
kindergarten songs and games. I am unable 
to give you the addresses of kindergartners in 
the City of Mexico.—A. W. B. 





* The description of the birthday festival, and other 
qotaton given, are taken from the “Reminiscences of 
roebel,’’ by the Baroness Lulow. 
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SANITARY PLUMBING. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 








One of New York City’s most noted archi- 
tects recently gave it as his opinion that “the 
only really sanitary plumbing is none at all.” 
Of course his remark was merely a jokingly 
exaggerated expression of disgust at the ill suc- 
cess that attends so many of the most anxious 
attempts to secure a perfectly healthful condi- 
tion of our dweliings; but there is no doubt 
that the smallest amount of ——— consist- 
ent with the necessary conditions of life is the 
most truly sanitary. 

A sanitary engineer who stands as high in 
his line as the above quoted architect in his, 
has said: “Thereisno doubt that one may 
have all the standing basins, sinks, tubs, etc., 
in one’s house that one may desire, and yet 
enjoy the most healthful conditions—for a 
short time—if the plumbing from the lowest 
joint to the topmost is all skilfully and consci- 
entiously done. But there is just as little 
doubt that a very short time is required to so 
change those conditions that a delicate babe or 
an invalid may experience ill results from the 
slimy secretions which gather in the waste and 
soil pipes above the traps, to say nothing of the 
accidental breaks in pipes from the settling of 
walls and other causes.” 

In the face of such discouraging statements, 
what is the best that one can do? We think 
we can best answer this by relating the expe- 
rience of the above architect and engineer in 
their own houses, and that of a few others. 

The architect did not build his own house, 
having found one suitable for his needs for 
sale at a bargain, and perhaps having in view 
the old proverb that “fools build houses and 
wise men livein them.” His first care was the 
plumbing. The party from whom he bought 
the house assured him that the plumbing had 
all been renewed within two years and showed 
the heavy bills that had been paid for it toa 
firm of the highest standing in that line. This 
firm thought so well of its own work that it 
had not failed to affix its stamp to the pipe in 
all exposed places. Toevery appearance noth- 
ing could be more satisfactory. 

(The seller of the house did not state that 
after all this costly new plumbing had been 
inserted he had lost five children with malig- 
nant diphtheria, and that the sixth had be- 
come so enfeebled that life had become almost 
valueless. This was a discovery of a later 
date.) 

The buyer took possession of his purchase in 
the Spring. Intending during the summer 
months to have some alterations made, the 
family were not to be brought home until the 
Autumn. It was soon observed that on open- 
ing the house for the workmen in the morning 
asort of stale, sickening odor pervaded the 
place, which, however, soon passed away 
when air had been freely admitted. A close 
investigation followed, — it nevessitated 
the tearing up of floors and demolition of plas- 
tering. 

The house contained five water-closets, three 
bath-rooms, standing tubs and sinks in laun- 
dry, kitchen and butler’s pantry, and a fixed 
basin in each bath-room and sleeping room. 
All of these emptied into one large and nearly 
horizontal pipe in the cellar, and thence into 
the sewer leading to the street “*main.’’ And 
not one of these save the discharge pipes from 
the closets was provided with a trap of its own 
either near the basins, etc., or where they en- 
tered the cellar pipe. The only traps in the 
whole house with its hundreds of feet of up- 
right, horizontal or slanting pipes were those 
immediately under the water-closet seats and 
the one from the large pipe in the cellar where 
it connected with the sewer. ‘Through all this 
length of waste pipes was daily passed many 
callons of dirty water, necessarily depositing 
some of its filth on the inner walls of the pipes 
as it proceeded, and finally entering untrapped 
into a pipe which also received the closet dis- 
charge. 

Could a more perfect plan have been devised 
for pouring the seeds of disease and death di- 
rectly into the lungs of every defenceless 
sleeper in that house? With the exception 
(single, but death suflicing) of the lack of traps 
the plumbing had all been thoroughly done. 
The materials were all of the best and ever 

oint had been perfectly cemented or “wiped.”’ 
it was the system that was at fault. It had ev- 
idently been fancied that the’one trap between 
the house pipes and the sewer was suflicient 

rotection. No account had been made of the 
Giseas e generating power of the deposits which 
will remain in the pipes notwithstanding the 
most copious “flushing.” 

Full of horror at his discovery and of thank- 
fulness that it had been made in time, our 
architect proceeded to remove everything con- 
nected with ane which is not an absolute 
essential in a city house. This left in the 

ouse—a very large one—but two bath-rooms, 
three closets, the necessary tubs and sinks and 
but two fixed basins, one in each bath-room. 

ach closet, tub, sink and basin was provided 
With the most approved traps placed as nearly 
as pevtble to the top of each waste pipe, and 
cach water-closet was provided with a separate 
Troulating flue opening far above the roof. 
} Sd me: yar y 8 family thought it hard to be 
oa Vv of their standing basins with hot and 
ye napa, but on this point the head of the 
es Age inflexible and considers himself re- 
eens | by the fact that not a case of serious 
persons a in his family of eleven 
in the renovated agg years they have lived 
own bone 2, engineer we refer to built his 
architect ‘Re ent even farther than our 
end of his badge an re at the rear 
Covered and wa yard, approached through a 
. , rmed but not tightly inclosed 

© way and placed therein the laundry 

and the only bath-rooms and ter cl fol 
the use of the famil Na ‘ water closets for 
in would he _ Neither closet nor fixed 
ventilated butler’s »; on .~ one in the well- 
cold water coud be a ry, from which hot and 
ing rooms or elsewhan for use in the sleep- 
Sppears to us an ‘onions , This man certainly 
years his larve and emist, but during ten 
arge and naturally delicate family 


have suftereu from no ailment that could be 
imagined to be the result of sewer gas. 

Two of the largest and finest apartment 
houses in New York City—where this class of 
dwellings is carried to greatest perfection of 
comfort and elegance—were in danger of be- 
coming notorious for the prevalence in them of 
the class of diseases directly traceable to sewer 
gas and infection. One of them during its first 
half year developed fourteen cases of scarlet 
fever and about forty cases of diphtheria in 
twenty-seven families. The other, containing 
sixty families, showed a proportionate number 
of both diseases. In both several deaths re- 
sulted. 

Both buildings are fire-proof, and are really 
splendid structures for both solidity and inte- 
rior finish and decoration. The owners were 
in despair. They had intended and endeay- 
ored to have all the plumbing for their several 
dwellings done in the most thorough manner, 
and all of it that was visible was so. But up- 
on investigation by the Board of Health it was 
discovered that many of the joints of the per- 
pendicular soil pipes had been only loosely set 
into each other, thus allowing free egress to 
the poisonous fumes. The traps were all good 
and sufficient in number, but, though the gas 
could not return from the main discharge pipe 
through the water in the traps, there was noth 
ing to prevent it from coming through the un- 
sealed joints, and though this main was well 
trapped at the point where it entered the cellar 
sewer, there was an accumulation of filth 
around the interior of 120 feet of soil pipe that 
alone would be sufficient to cause all the 
trouble. It was a noteworthy fact that only 
those persons who had in their sleeping rooms 
fixed basins that discharged into the water- 
closet systems, suffered from the named dis- 
eases during the first winter; while during the 
second and third winters there were also a few 
cases amoug the occupants of bed rooms sup- 
plied with basins having separate systems from 
those of the water closets. Beside having the 
loose joints all carefully sealed—a work that 
involved weeks of work in removing plaster- 
ing, woodwork, etc.—the Board of Health ur- 
— recommended that all fixed basins 
should be removed from the s.eeping rooms, 
and the ends of the pipes (where any were left) 
to be securely sealed. In the families who 
consented to this not a case of any disease at- 
tributable to defective plumbing has since oc- 
curred, 

A wealthy gentleman buying a house wished 
to be sure that it was in good sanitary condi- 
tion, and paid $200 to an expert to make an 
examination of the premises. The latter re- 
ported everything to be as it should, and in 
the Autumn the family moved in. Before 
Spring two beautiful babes had fallen victims 
to the dreaded scourge of diphtheria. ‘The 
Board of Health—blessed by so many, cursed 
by not a few whose iniquities it exposes—or- 
dered an investigation, which disclosed the fact 
that a small portion of the discharge pipe 
passing up through the side walls of the house 
inside of the plastering, had been actually 
honey-combed by the poisonous gasés gener- 
ated in its own length—for it was wel. trapped 
—and was silently emitting the deadly gases 
into the beautiful nursery so lately bereaved of 
its little tenants. 

From the cases cited, and scores of others 
that might be cuoted we draw the following 
practical conclusions. 

First, that all plumbing should be put in by 
day’s works; thatonly the very best of materi- 
als shouid be employed; and that at every step 
it should be personally supervised by some in- 
telligent and responsible person, impressed 
with the importance of thoroughness. 

Second, that there should be no pipe left 
untrapped, and that the length of the pipe left 
above the trap, whether communicating with 
bath-tub, wash-tub, sink, closet or basin, 
should be as short as possible, and so arranged 
that by the removal of a cap, they can be 
senshed by a cleansing brush, at frequent in- 
tervals, to remove the slimy deposit which ac- 
cumulates from the intermittent passage of 
even clean water. 

Third, that there should be no pipe, or sec- 
tion of pipe, or any trap, in any portion of the 
dwelling that shall not be accessible and open 
tothe most searching inspection at all times. 
As these pipes are unsightly things, they —_ 
in exposed phaces be inclosed in movable wood- 
work which may be made as handsome as the 
owner's taste and means permit. We have 
seen some of these casings in the forms of col- 
umns or wall panelling that were really beau- 
tiful. Orthe pipes may be run up through 
the rears of closets or cabinets witii movable 
shelves. 

Fourth, that all waste pipes should be fre- 
quently and regularly flushed with the hottest 
of water containing about a tablespoonful of 
sal-soda to the gallon of water to disintegrate 
and carry off greasy sediment, and halfa table- 
spoonful of strong carbolic acid, or four small 
tablets of corrosive sublimate, as a disinfectant. 
The latter can only be purchased on the pre- 
scription of a physician, and must be used 
with the greatest care, but it is very valuable 
as an exterminator of disease germs. 

Fifth, that while we would not go so far as 
our sanitary engineer, and deprive ourselves of 
all the “modern conveniences” connected with 
water supply and waste, we should have none 
but the absolutely essential. We must have 
bath-rooms, water-closets, sinks and tubs, but 
the fixed basin in sleeping rooms is a serious 
danger, which is not offset by its convenience. 
In houses where the housekeeper casts a per- 
sonal supervision over everything, it is quite 
possible to have all the comforts of the basin 
with its hot and cold water always ready with- 
out any of the dangers. We know a case 
where for three years these have been so en- 
joyed, though all waste pipes were removed, 
- keeping in the little closet directly under 
each basin, large pails of galvanized iron which 
are emptied every morning. But where the 
housekeeping as well as the drudgery is left to 
servants there is too much danger vhat this 
duty may be neglected, and the water from an 
overflowing pail may deluge the ceiling below. 

The faucets should always be those which 
close as soon as pressure is removed, so that it 
may not be in the power of a careless person to 





leave the water running any longer than ix .is 
needed. adie 

In many of the finest houses now building 
we find that fixed basinsare omitted in accord- 
ance with the advice of many conscientious ar- 
chitects and sanitary inspectors. Though, in 
general, the plumbers do not agree with them, 
we have personally known two who declare 
that they will never put them into any house 
without saying all that they can to convince 
the owners of the danger they run. In many 
of the best houses, once supplied with a basin 
in every sleeping room, we now find them re- 
moved, and, as their occupants are convinced, 
to their manifest improvement in physical 
condition. For as every one knows, orshould 
know, a generally low tone of the physical sys- 
tem may proceed from foul gases even when 
the more active diseases are absent. 





PHILADELPHIA ENTERPRISE. 





It has long been a matterof honest pride 
with Philadelphians that Philadelphia can 
boast of such an emporium as that established 
by their enterprising townsman, John Wana- 
maker, in his native city. There is nowhere 
in the world such a colossal establishment as 
his and an extract taken from an English 
periodical may not be uninteresting to our 
readers, evidencing as it does the fact that 
appreciation of ourtownsman's superior busi- 
ness qualities and enterprise is not confined to 
this country. 


“At the corner of Chestnut-street, Market- 
street, and Broad-street, Philadelphia, there 
stands a huge six-storied building covering 
over a square quarter of a mile. This is John 
Wanamaker’s Universal Providery. At the 
corner of Sixth and Market-streets is another 
building four stories in height, Wanamaker’s 
ready-made clothing store. And on Chest- 
nut-street, between Seventh and LKighth- 
streets, is another great tailoring establishment 
which has lately been given over to the man- 
agement of his brother, but which is the re- 
sult of Mr. Wanamaker's own efforts. Mr. 
Wanamaker may be seen any day at one of the 
great houses of business which he has founded 
conducting and superintending everything 
himself. No ordinary observer would imagine 
that the quiet, clean-shaven, rather under- 
sized stolid looking man, dressed in the plain- 
est of black clothes, could be the possessor of 
the master mind which seabed and con- 
structed the gigantic business which he man- 
ages so well, and has made financially and 
otherwise so successful, He is a quiet, unas- 
suming gentleman, much respected by his 
fellow-citizens, much beloved by alarge circle 
of private friends. His fortune is said to 
amount to some twenty millions of dollars. 

Mr. Wanamaker is a thorough believer in ad- 
vertising, and his announcements in the Phil- 
adelphia pepeee are, owing to their originality 
and startling character, as eagerly read as_ the 
news of the day itself. 

It is said that the cost of his announcements 
in newspapers and _ periodicals amounts to 
£1,000 a week; and in order to ensure for his 
advertisements that sparkling originality and 
crispiness which always bring the most favor- 
able results, he employsa jorunalist, formerly 
the editor of a well-known newspaper, to man- 
age the literary department of the business, at 
a salary of £2,500 a year. 

Mr. Wanamaker is looked upon by the citi- 
zens of Philadelphia as a power in the land. 
He is the owner of the largest retail establish- 
ment in the world, and there are few charit- 
able or commercial movementsin the Quaker 
city with which his name is not associated, 
He employs fifty heads of departments, who 
command the vast industrial army,numbering 
over 4000 persons, that forms the working 
force. Whiteley’s, of Westbourne Grove, 
Shoolbred’s, the Glasgow Colosseum, Kendal 
Milnes’, orthe Paris Bon Marche would be lost 
in such a gigantic structure as that owned by 
Mr. Wanamaker. ‘The largest Sunday school 
in the world is under his superintendence; and 
in the matter of life insurance he is the most 
heavily protected manin the New World, his 
policies amounting to £200,000. In his new 
capacity of Postmaster-General the subject* of 
this sketch has already displayed proofs of that 
splendid capacity for business by which he has 
been able to build up such a colossal fortune. 
One of his first acts on commencing his duties 
at Washington was to insist that the clerks in 
the office of the First Assistant Postmaster- 
General should arrive at their post earlier in 
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the morning and stay late in theevening un- 
til the arrears of work had been cleared off. 
This action, of course, created a sensation 
amongst the easy-going individuals who com- 
pose the Civil Service, and there was a good 
deal of grumbling in consequence. Mr. Wana- 
maker is determined to conduct the depart- 
ment on strict business principles, and there 
can be no doubt that the adoption of this 
course will enable him to give the public 
greater postal facilities than those now en- 
joyed. 

_ The ground area of Mr. Wanamaker’s prin- 
cipal warehouse is, in round figures, 250 by 
500 feet, and the floor space covers about 14 
acres. Engines of over 500 horse power are 
required to drive the machinery for the ordin- 
ary convenience of the establishment, electric 
dynamos, pneumatic cash system, ventilators 
and pumps for the hydraulic power by which 
elevatorsare run. 104 horses are required for 
the delivery system. Prices are for instant 
cash, the store opening for business at 7°45 a. 
m. and closing at6 p.m. The establishment 
is also fitted with long and short distance tele- 

hones and telegraph office,and we were grave- 

y informed the other day by a gentleman 
from Dublin that Mr. Wanamaker, by some 
ingenious method, has conveyed to his ware- 
house ozone from the seaside. 

We give the last-named piece of information 
for what it is worth. The new Postmaster- 
General of the United States is, as we have 
shown, an energetic and enterprising man; but 
many people here will be inclined to doubt 
the ozone story.” 
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TYPE-WRITING. 


BY MARY F. SEYMOUR. 

When we consider what an important place 
the type-writer is taking in the business world 
of to-day, it is interesting to note the fact, that 
more than one hundred and fifty years had 
elapsed after the first recorded invention of a 
writing machine, before one was sufficiently 

rfected to become of any commercial value. 

he idea of the first inventors seems to have 
been to construct a machine with embossed 
letters for the use of the blind exclusively. 





The first patent for a writing machine was 


obtained by Henry Mill, an English Civil En- | 
There is no record of any | 
other being granted till 1841, about one hun-| 
dred and twenty-seven years after that. Other | 


gineer in 1714. 


inventions of a similar nature then followed 
in quick succession, but until the original of 
the Remingten Type-writer appeared, none of 
these met with any success except one patented 
in 1849 by Monsiuer Pierre Foucault, a blind 
man, which was successfully used in several 
institutions.for the blind in Europe. 

The machine, now called the Remington 
Type-writer, which was invented by C. Latham 





Sholes, Samuel W. Soule, and Carlos Glidden, 
and patented by them in 1867, doubtless would 
have shared the fate 
of its predecessors but 
for the persevering ef- 
forts of the first of 
these inventors, who 
inspired by the faith 
— assisted by the 
capital of Mr. James 
Dinsmore, worked on 
the original design 
six years, before the 
type-writer was con- 
sidered __ sufficiently 
perfected to place it 
in the market. Dur- 
ing this time between 
twenty-five and thirty 
experimental mach- 
ines were made by 
him and placed in 
the hands of stenog- 
raphers and others 
for trial. Many of 
these when subjected 
to dail use were 
totally destroyed, but 
their failure assisted 
their inventor to find 
their weak points and finally to construct a 
machine which was considered sufficiently 
complete to be at last placed in the hands of 
the then large gun manufactureres, K, Rem- 
ington & Sons, who employed the most skill 
ful artisans and spared no pains to bring it to 
perfection, It is curious to note in passing, 
that the immense factories of that firm 
located in Ilion, New York, which turned 
out a few hundred type-writers, in 1874, 
the first year of their manufacture to any ex- 
tent, and which at that time were almost en- 
tirely devoted to the manufacture of im- 
plements of war, are to-day given up exclu- 
sively tothe construction of the writing ma- 
chine that has brought peace and comfort to 
so many weary brains. This fact is still more 
remarkable when we consider that according 
to figures kindly furnished to the writer by 
Mr. Mayo, one of the agents of the Yost Ma- 
chine, there are not less than forty-three other 
type writers on the market to-day. The re- 
cords of the Patent Office show specifications 
of 250 which have been patented. There is no 
labor saving device on which more inventive 
genius is at work, and there are probably few 
which have greater possibilities. While we 
are indebted to three inventors for the original 
idea, the type-writer as we see it to-day is the 
work of many minds, Continued use sug- 
gested continual improvements. The experi- 
mental period of the writing machine, both of 
the original make and of those which have 
come after, doubtless will not be over for years 
to come. It is quite probable that many yet 
unborn, who shall celebrate the next Centen- 
nial, will be as much amused in looking at the 
writing machines of the present day as some 
ofus have been while examining the early 
type writers, with their awkward tin covers, 
gorgeous with floral decorations, which were 
manipulated with the aid of a crank. 

While this invention has proven an inestim- 
able blessing to the whole world it has marked 
an epoch in the history of woman’s work. If 
it were allowable to make an idol of any in- 
animate thing, to nothing more appropriately 
could women erect a shrine than to this little 
clattering instrument, which has been the 
most effective means not only of educating 
men to a true appreciation of the value of 
woman’s work but of opening her eyes to the 
true dignity of labor. Since little over a dozen 
years ago when the writer first saw and 
watched with absorbing interest the opera- 
tions of this machine then being exhibited at 
the Centennial Exposition, a complete revolu- 
tion has taken place in public sentiment in re- | 
gard to women’s work. At that time the 
world in general had no faith in their ability 
to do anything well, except to teach school 
and keep house; and many men would have 
considered it both dangerous and disgraceful 
for their daughters to be employed in a busi- 
ness office. To-day hardly a place of business 
of any size can be found in which the trim 
figure of some woman cannot be seen, and 
many if not most of them, are women of educa- 
tion and refinement. Indeed so common is this 
sight that it awakens no comment. Ten years 
ago every young lady entering the elevator of 
an office building was obliged to encounter a 
concentrated stare from all the occupants. 
To-day she passesin and out withthe busy 
crowd, and if she preserve a lady-like de- 
meanor, is treated’with the ntmost respect. 

To the sagacity of the early agents of the 
type-writer is due the discovery that in type- 
writing at least women can excel. Their ef- 
forts to induce refined women to learn to use a 
writing machine met with almost immediate 














success. The type-writer came, and women 





stood ready waiting for it. 
were open anda great mass of unemployed, 
refined and educated women longing forsome- 
thing to do, yet not knowing what to under- 
take, poured in, and soon their white fingers 
were dashing over the keys ata rate that al- 
most astonished the manufatturers them- 
selves. 

The early feats of Mrs. J. Saunders, the first 
woman who learned to use a writing machine 


/are well known to those who are familiar with 


type-writer work. So wonderful were her 
a leseminath, even in those early days, that 
she was sent to Europe by the manufacturers 
to exhibit the first type-writers sent abroad. 

Another woman to whose intelligence and 
quick perceptions, as wellas mechanical skill, 
the t pe-writer owes much of its early success 
is Miss M. F. Fordham. Many successful 
business women owe to this Jady a debt of 
gratitude for the genial and skillful manner in 
which she gave them their first lessons in 
type-writing. 

Vhile women owe much to the type-writer, 
no less has the type-writer a heavy debt to 
pay women. It may be said with truth that 
to their successful work more than to any 
other cause is due its early adoption. Not 
until there began to spring up throughout 
New York City copying offices managed by 
women, did the real prosperity begin. There 
was a time in its early history when the work 

usually done on it was 
so poor the Judges 
of the different Courts 
made a rule that they 
would notaccept Wype- 
writer copies. This 
was the flourishing 
condition in which 
women found the 
business when they 
undertook it. But 
fortunately these 
pioneers had _ deter- 
mined to do their 
work well. Legal 
papers, not only ac- 
curately copied but 
arranged in such a 
tasteful manner that 
they attracted uni- 
versal attention, 
gradually began to 
make their appear- 
ance. Probably the 
first copying office in 
which this work was 
done-successfully was 
one in the Kvening 
Post building of “which Mrs. J. M. Reed 
was the proprietor and manager. ‘The 
first law reporter who made a practice of 
using type-writing for the transcripts of testi- 
mony was a woman. Her work attracted so 
much attention that ina short time after the 
appearance of her first type-writer copy of 
testimony her offices were crowded with other 
stenographers who resorted there to dictate 
their notes directly to operators. One after 
another not only stenographers but lawyers 
and other professional men began to discover 
the great value of the type-writer in lightening 
clerical labors. Small copying offices gradu- 
ally began to grow into large establishments, 
and as it soon became impossible to find well 
trained operators enough coomenty the demand, 
it was found necessary to establish in some of 
these offices schools of training. These pros- 
perous days for the pioneers lasted only a few 
years. Then business men began to consider 
the economy of buying machines and placing 
operators in their own offices. They did not 
ask the question then,whether or not a woman 
would work for less thana man. They had 
discovered by actual experience that these 
young women did their work well. They 
wanted their services and in order to get them, 
did not hesitate to offer larger salaries than 
they were receiving. The results were that 
the sale of type-writers increased very rapidly, 
that good operators enough to supply the de- 
mand could not be found, and that the average 
salary for type-writing operators became 
higher than had ever been paid before for wo- 
men’s work. 

Although, estimating from the number of 
machines sold, there cannot be less than seven- 
} leah thousand type-writer operators to-day, 
the demand for experts still continues to be 
greater than the supply. This is due to the fact 
that most of those who enter the business are 
either not properly trained or do not spend 
sufficient time in preparation. The sale of 
type-writers increases every year, but thor- 
oughly trained experts do not make their ap- 
pearance in equal numbers. It seems curious 
that such a condition of things should exist 
when private schools for teaching type-writ- 
ing are almost innumerable, and it has been 
introduced into many public schools and 
benevolent institutions. The trouble is, that 
many of the teachers in these schools have no 
pratical knowledge of the business. Type- 
writing is very much like printing. It can 
only be learned properly in the offices where 
actual work is done or under the tuition of 
those who have had practical experience. 
Some of these institutions referred to turn out 
good operators, but most of them make the 
mistake of giving a /ittle instruction to many, 
instead of perfecting the education of a few. 

cme in copying offices there is very little 
demand for operators who are not experts un- 
less they are also stenographers. They must 
be able to take dictation on the type-writer at 
the rate of at least forty-five or fifty words a 
minute. To write accurately at this speed re- 
quires constant practice for at least one year, 
and in some instances, when the hearing of 
the operator is not acute and her memory is 
not good, even a longer time is required. This 
practice should be preceded by six months in- 
struction in a good school, in which the 
teacher is an experienced operator, or better 
still in a school connected directly with an 
office in which actual business is done. This 
preliminary instruction should include not 
only lessons on the mechanism of the type- 
writer but exercises in business, legal, Pd of 
tectural and other technical forms and terms; 
in manuscript reading and in dictation. When 


The flood gates | 





this course iscompleted positions can some- 
times be obtained in the offices of the stenog- 
raphers or lawyers where the necessary prac- 
tice can be obtained. The best place for this 
is a copying office because here will be found a 
greater variety of work. Most of the experts 
who are now receiving large salaries have ob- 
tained their early training in this way. This 
is true of Miss Orr, the champion operator of 
the Remington Type-writer, who, while in 
business for herself, was able to earn fifty dol- 
lars a week. Miss May Grant another expert 
Remington writer, Miss Mary McManus and 
Mrs. Belle McCulloch, caligraph operators, 
who have met with great success and Miss 
Nellie Finch, an expert on the Hammond 
type-writer have had a similar experience. 
The training received in these copying offices 
seems to have a tendency to sharpen the in- 
tellectual faculties. Here the lawyer comes to 
dictate his brief. the editor his editorials and 
the architect his specifications. In one of 
these busy systematic places of business are to 
be found the greatest opportunities for prac- 
tical education ever offered to women. A 
bright young girl who may perhaps enter one 
at fifteen years of age, after three or four years 
experience will often become not only mechan- 
ically skillful but a perfect encyclopedia of 
useful knowledge. I havein mind one who 
entered one of these offices when she was 
about fifteen years ofage. Having spent five 
or six yearsin a copying office, she is now re- 
ceiving a salary of one thousand dollars a 
year and her employers feel that it is well 
earned. Soskillful isshe in the manipulation 
of the type-writer they prefer to dictate to her 
rather than to a stenograper. With a mazi- 
mum speed of between eighty and ninety 
words a minute, she will work on steadily 
hour after hour at the rate of between fifty-five 
and sixty words a minute, punctuating currectly, 
and turning out page after page of almost per- 
fectly accurate copy. Ask this young lady to 
spell the name of every Judge on the calendar, 
of every United States official or local official of 
the city and state in which she resides, of every 
town ofany prominence in the United States, 
and most of the large cities of Europe, of many 
of the technical terms used in law, architec- 
ture and medicine, and she will hardly make 
a mistake. Most of the great names in litera- 
ture are run off at her finger tips with équal 
facility, and she will even give you the ad- 
dresses of most of the leading business firms 
in the city without consulting a. directory. 
Thisseems an extravagant statement,but consult 
the mangers of type-writer offices and probabl 
you will not find one who cannot give an a 
most equally flattering description of at least 
one inher employ. Hundreds of overworked 
business men can point to some quiet, unas- 
suming woman of this kind who may seem to 
the casual observer to occupy a very unim- 
portant place in the business world but with 
whose services no money inducement could 
tempt them to part. 

The majority of those who learn type-writ- 
ing start with the expectation of earning high 
salaries atonce. This is a great mistake; if 
they demand much they doubtless will receive 
nothing. Most people do not want beginners 
atany price. They will occassionally hire 
them for the sake of saving money but 
for no other reason. Art has in this practical 
age been so devoted to the demands of utility 
that inferior clerical work will no longer be 
tolerated. A business letter must be a work of 
art from the steel engraved head to the type- 
written words that appear on its pages. It is 
doubtful if a business house could keep up its 
standing with the trade, if it should mail to 
its correspondents some of the letters which 
many operators seeking positions offer for their 
—- 

Those whose education has been neglected 
ought never to undertake to learn type-writ- 
ing. They may possibly find employment in 
a commercial agency, or in some house where 
the work is very simple, at a salary of $5 a 
week, and perhaps have it advanced to $8 
after three or four years’ practice, but most 
of the poorly educated young women who 
learn type-writing are unable to obtaim em- 
ployment. 

Type-writing, if thoroughly learned, doubt- 
less offers an almost inexhaustable field for 
woman’s work. Day after day it is being 
adapted to some new use. Within a few years, 
the insurance companies have adopted it for 
filling in policies. Over one hundred 
Remington type-writers are used by the 
Metropolitan fasasenes Company of New 
York city for that purpose. In different de- 
partments in the Western Union Telegraph 
Company both Remingtons and Cafigraphs 
are used in large wenn. The Associated 
Press employsin the neighborhood of one hun- 
dred type-writer operators who listen to the 
telegraph messages as they come from the 








Free for One Year, 


Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper’s Monthly, 
Harper’s Bazar, 
to 
all readers in con- 
sideration of one or 
two hours easy 
work. 
Address for 30 days, 
Dr. Scort, 
842 Broadway, N. Y. 


Remember “first come first served.” 
quickly 


80 please write if you want them. 


wires and copy them on the machine faster 
than the operator at the other end can send 
them. The new invention, the phonograph 
which promises soon to occupy so important a 
place in the business world, will doubtless 
create a great demand for type-writer opera- 
tors. The business man will be able to dictate 
his letters to the phonograph as rapidly as he 
can talk; but in doing so Re will accomplish 
nothing more than to make an impression on 
the wax tablet which has responded to his 
ro. ob we the poy of his work, 
a type-writer operator will uired. Pro- 
bably the force of type-writers will be more 
than doubled in every busy office in which a 
phonograph is introduced, since the increased 
rapidity of the dictation will create a demand 
for a larger amount of copying each day. ‘The 
time is not far distant when the type-writer 
will in some form be adapted to the printing 
of weekly if not daily papers. Experiments 
in that direction are already being made. 

This is certainly a very encouraging outlook 
for the would-be self-supporting young woman, 
But however large the demand may be, let her 
not suppose that she can be successful without 
the greatest and most persevering efforts, or 
that she can make a fortune at once. 

There are many expert operators of three or 
more years experience who receive salaries of 
$15 a week, others earn $25 and $30, but the 
latter are in most instances persons of excep- 
tionally bright intellect or of superor educa- 
tion. Type-writer operators who are not 
stenographers, receive the highest salaries in 
the offices of lawyers and stenographers, and 
in the copying business. Unless a knowledge 
of stenography is combined with that of ty pe- 
writing they seldom receive in a commercial 
house over $10a week. In copying offices the 
salaries for the first six months are from $3 
to $6 a week, according to ability, for the 
second year from $8 to $10, sometimes 
as high as $12 a week, and after that from 
$10 to $15. Some operators of exceptional 
ability or of four or five years experience re- 
ceive as high as $18 a week in copying offices, 
and in the offices of lawyers and stenograph- 
ers. The salary atthe start is higher in com- 
mercial houses, but the chances fer advance- 
ment are less. 

Type-writer operators who are also steno- 
graphers can obtain positions much more - 
readily and at higher salaries in the beginning 
than those who are type writer operators alone. 
After six months tuition in stenography and 
ty pe-writing.and two hours or more daily prac- 
tice in dictation in a good business school, bright, 
well educated girls will sometimes obtain posi- 
tions worth from $8 to $12 per week. Those 
who receive $12 at the start are usually excep- 
tionally bright and well educated. Most 
young ladies, however, are so ignorant of busi- 
ness forms and customs that they are obliged 
to accept smaller salaries until they have 
gained experience. The advice weaiways give 
to beginners is to consider practice first and 
afterwards the salary. 





NEW YORK. 


LeBoutillier Bros. 


have commenced and will continue until stock- 
taking a great 


MIDSUMMER SALE 


and offer in all departments, at marked re- 
duction in prices, large lots of new 
and choice goods, suitable 


for Summer wear. 
59¢ 
19¢ 


22-inch PRINTED INDIA SILK, in new 
and choice designs, reduced from 75 to 

22-inch BLACK INDIA SILK, good value 
for 79¢ 

24-inch BLACK SURAH SILK, brilliant 
finish, formerly %8c., at 

All-wool FRENCH CHALLIES, all hand- 
some designs, recently sold at 50c., 
closing out at 

All-wool light-weight SUMMER CHEV- 
IOT, plain and fancy. good value for 


40-inch BLACK NUN’S VEILING, re- 
duced from 5c, to 

PRINTED INDIA DIMITY, very fine 
and sheer, usually 35c 

PRINTED LINEN LAWNS, choice styles 
reduced from 3c. to 

FRENCH SATEENS, just arrived from 
Paris market, and very choice Scotch 
Novelty Ginghams 

2500 yards ECRU EGYPTIAN CREPES, 6:¢ 
formerly 25c., to close at once 2 

Men’s plain and fancy COTTON HALF- 19¢ 
HOSE, reduced from 34c. to hdd 

FLANNEL YACHTING AND TENNIS SUITS 
that were 37.00, ®27.00 and $22.00, reduced 
to #19.75, $14.50 and $7.50. eis 

t WOOL SUITS, with unmade Waists, re- 
eo from $75.00, 865.00, 55.00, 50.00, 


to $24.75, 818.75, 817.50, #16. 50. 
GINGHAM AND SATEEN SUITS that were 
&7.95, 85.50, 83.95, 
48-inch ALL-SILK DRAPERY NET, re- 75¢ 
R. & G. SUMMER CORSETS, warranted 
bone, worth $1.25, at 95¢ 
STITCHED HANDKERCHEEFS, white 
and colored borders, regular 25c. qual’y 98 
from $5. tO0........--cccceese £, 45 OP 2. 
1000 SUN UMBRELLAS at half actual { 50 
. 
prices upward from...........-++- aews 
departments. 
waid Pavesie delivered free within 100 miles 


#15.50, $11.50, $9.50, 87.50, are now 89.75, 
duced from 98c. to 
Ladies’ and Men’s ALL-LINEN HEM- 1 
300 FANCY PARASOLS, reduced 
value, each guaranteed for one year, 
With equally telling reductions in the other 
ot New York City. 


ONLY PLACE OF BUSINESS, 





234-St. | eBoutillier Bros. 


48, 50, & 52 West 23d Si., N. Y, city. 
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loa’s Latest and Best 
— Cook Book. 


Sent postpaid as a premium for only 2 trial sub- 
scribers at 25 cents each. 
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Mrs. Maria Parloa, principal of the 
Cooking School in Boston and an ac- 
knowledged authority on all matters 
pertaining to good living, is the author 
of the new book. 

It is considered to be her best pro- 
duction and is complete in every way. 
Neither time nor money has been 
spared in the preparation of the book 
and housekeepers will find it contains 
the secret of providing the most health- 
ful food in a tasty manner and at the 
least expense. It is bound in a hand- 
some lithographed cover. Over seventy- 
five thousand copies of Mrs. Parloa’s 
other and more expensive books have 
been sold. 


MARION HARLAND’S 


Cookery For Beginners. 


A book heretofore sold for $1.00, sent postpaid as 
a premium for a club of 2 trial subscribers at 25 
cents each to any U., S. P. O. address. 
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The book, ‘*Cookery for Beginners,’ 
has always been catalogued and sold in 
cloth binding at the low price of $1.00. 


‘But we have made a new edition in oiled 


waterproof covers, containing the same 
number of pages as the previous editions. 
It consists of plain, practical lessons for 
girls and young housekeepers of small 
means. Its directions are to be relied 
upon, and its results are invariably deli- 
cate, wholesome and delicious. It pos- 
sesses the advantage of being perfectly 
adapted to the needs of beginners. 
Mothers cannot give their daughters a 
more sensible and useful present than this 
volume. It isa most valuable addition 
to the home library. 


THE BOY’S OF 1812, 
And Other Naval Heroes. 
By JAMES RUSSELL SOLEY. 


Sent postpaid as a premium for a club of 12 trial 
subscribers at 25 cents each; or, for 10 subscribers 
and 25 cents extra; or, for 8 subscribers and 50 
—_ extra; or, for 6 subscribers and 75 cents 
extra. 





Handsomely Illuminated Board Covers, 338 
Pages and Numerous I/lustrations. 


PERSEVERANCE ISLAND 
or, The Robinson Crusoe of the 19th 
Century. 


Sent postpaid as a premium for a club of 
& trial subscribers at 25 cents cach; 
or for 6 subscribers and 25 cents ad- 
ditional; or for 4 subscribers and 50 
cents additional; or, for 2 subscribers 
and 75 cents additional. 
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The story of a Yankee Crusoe, cast 
away alone on a desolate Island in the 
Pacific and all his shipmates lost. He 
has nowreck to help him establish him- 
self. ‘Thestory is admirably told and is 
full to repletion of the most exciting ad- 


~ |ventures, and deeds of pluck and brains. 


The writing is a history of his life and 
adventures. This history was launched 
in a balloon and reached civilization and 
the public in the manner specified. Our 
old friend Robinson Crusoe, was a bung- 
ler in comparison with this modern spec- 
imen, who was an adept in all mechani- 
cal contrivances, and the young reader 
will be not only entertained, but in- 
structed, in its chapters, 

How he prepared fresh water, how he 
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Canning and Preserving. 
BY MRS. RORER. 


Mrs. Knapp, editor of the LApiEs’ Home Journat considers this a most ex- 
cellent publication, and a splendid premiumfor our practical housekeepers. In 
this attractively printed volume Mrs. Rorer discusses at length the canning and pre- 
serving of fruitsand vegetables, with the kindred subjects of marmalades, butters, 
fuit jellies and syrups, drying and pickling. As inher larger work, the Philadel 
phia Cook Book, the recipesare clearly and simply given, while an exhaustive 
index affords easy reference to every subject. In it will be found directions for 
canning and preserving, with recipes for various methods for pickling, making 
catsups, fruit butters, marmalades, etc. 


HOT WEATHER DISHES. 


By the same author. During the hot weather old housekeepers frequently 
become embarrassed over the arrangement of seasonable dishes. Mrs. Rorer 
feeling this difficulty has compiled this little directory as a helpmate to her fellow 
housewives. Like all of her books it is practical, sensible and thoroughly reliable 
104 pages—paper covers. 

We will send as a premium for a club of 5 trial subscribers, or for 3 trial 
subscribers and 25 cents, both of these books, postpaid. 

Pirce, postpaid of Canning and Preserving, 40 cents. 

Price postpaid, of Hot Weather Dishes, 40 cents. 


A GOOD BOOK FOR THE BOYS! 


Sent postpaid as a premium for only 10 trial subscribers at 25 cents each; or, for 
only 8 subscribers and 25 cents extra; or, for only 6 subscribers and 5@ cents 
extra; or, for only 4 subscribers and 75 cents extra; or, for only 2. stbscribers 
and $1.00 extra. 





OLIVER OPTIC’S 


OUR STANDARD BEARER; 


OR, THE 
LIFE Of GEN. U.S. GRANT. 

His Youth,* his Manhood, his Campaigns, 
and his Eminent Services in the Reconstruc- 
tion of the Nation his Sword has Redeemed; as 
seen and Reiated by Captain Bernard Galtgas- 
kin, Cosmopotite, and written out by Oliver 
Optic, Illustrated by ‘Thomas Nast. 

A new edition, with the supplementary 
chapters containing the political life of the 
General, his travels abroad, his sickness and 
death. 











made gun powder, lucifer matches, edged 
tools, built houses and boats, is graphi- 
cally told in these pages. 

Profusely illustrated, bound in cloth 
—colors and gold. 372 pages. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.15. 


A GUERNSEY LILY: 


or, How The Feud Was Healed. 
By SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Sent postpaid as a premium for a club 
of 12 trial subscriber at 25 cents each; 
or for 8 trial subscribers and 50 cents 
additional; or, for 6 trial subscribers 
and 75 cents additional. 

















With new dies, for gold, black and white, 
representing the general on horseback against 
a gold panel, an elegant and appropriate de- 
sign. 

Of the many records of the military career 
of Ulysses S$. Grant issued at the close of the 
war, none was more popular than that by 
Oliver Optic, which passed through many 
editions, and has been for a long time out of 
print. ‘The re-awaking of interest in chronicles 
ofthe Rebellion has made a lively demand for this life of General Grant, which is 
now issued in anew edition, retaining the original preface. ‘The addition to the 
history relates the civil career of Grant as President for two terms; his remarkable 
journey abroad; his life in New York; his sickness, death and burial. ‘The book 
will be found one of great interest, Oliver Optic (Mr. Adams), its author, being a 
very agreeable and fascinating writer. Its illustrations by Nast will be found an 
attractive feature of the book. It is also well printed and handsomely bound. 
Publisher’s price, $1.50. We offer it for sale for only $1.25 and send it postpaid 
to any address. 


THE CIRCUIT RIDER, 
By Edward Eggleston. 
BOUND IN CLOTH—332 PAGES—OVER 30 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Given as a premium for a club of 8 trial subscribers at 25 cents each; or, for only 4 
subscribers and 50 extra. 15 cents additional for postage and packing. 
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This story originally appeared as aserial in Zhe Christian Union. It abounds 
with stirring incidents presented in the author’s 











deviated from her usual practice of se- 
lecting her nativeland as the scene of 
her stories. The story is that ofan Eng- 
lish clergyman’s family that spent six | 
months in the Channel Islands whither | 
the wifeand mother had been ordered | 
for her health. How they all passed the 
time while the invalid was regaining her 
health and strength, is told in the author’s 
well known and charming style. ‘The 
heroine, Lily, gives the story a vivacity 
and fragrance that commends itself to 








a. exciting narrtaive of the great 
teenie an authentic account of 
rs nt battles and romantic adventures 

€ different participators. The illus- 


trations are from original drawings. 


Sent postpaid to any U. S. P. O. ad-| 


dress on receipt of $1.75. 


The illustrations alone are enough to 
There are over one hundred and thirty 


artistic skill-—veritable photographs of 


girls to set off their quaintness and 
antiquity. 238 pages, binding White 
Vellum illuminated in gold and silver. 





In this instance Miss *‘Coolidge’’ has! , 


all young people. | 
make the book a universal favorite. | § 
illustrations every one a production .of) | 
the places and scenes to be found upon. 


the Jersey Islands and have just enough) 
of the bright life of American boys and | 





Price $1.75, postage and 25 cents ex-, 
tra. 


vigorous style. ‘The description of social life 
in the West as depicted will seem hardly real 
to those who know the country now, but the 
writer growing up from early boyhood familiar 
with the strange wild life around him wrote 
from personal exper- 
ience. Every reader 
will follow with in- 
terest the journeying 
of the Circuit Rider, 
an heroic example of 
eS muscular christianity 
(3 and of a class of men 
™ i whose constitutions 
™ 2 > Ment | Yi — conquered starvation 

cS \y/ # and exposure—and 
whosurvived swamps, 
alligators, Indians, 
and highway robbers 
in an honest effort to 
do good. 

We will mail post- 
paid a copy on re- 
ceipt of $1.25. 

Given for only 8 
trial subscribers at 25 
centseach. 15 cents 
additional for postage 
and packing. 
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Delightful Books for Girls. J- 1. Trowbridge's 
NEW BOOKS. 

16mos. Mr. Trowbridge is deservedly one of | 

By ROSA N. CAREY. the most popular writers for the young | 

Any one of the books in this set given as a premium for 4 trial sub- ' this country. He understands the art | 

scribers at 25 cts. each: or, 2 trial subscribers and 25c. additional. of making his tales interesting without | 

Postage and packing 10 cents extra. resorting to any of questionable methods 

These books are very attractive in appearance. Bound in Half Cloth, hard- of the dime novel school. We offer be- | 
some Marbled Covers. ; low two of his latest and best. 


slate tabidion. _ A START IN LIFE. 
“A better story, even, than the previous popular productions Sent postpaid asa premium for a club of 6 
of this talented author.” — Texas Siftings. trial subscribers at 25 cents each; or, for 4 
UNCLE MAX. subscribers and 25 cents extra; or, for 2 sub- 
“The whole book is perfectly enchanting.”’— Boston Globe. 
» NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 
“The siory is to be highly commended.’’—Phila. Eve. News. 
QUEENIE’S WHIM. | 
“A bright, plesant story of girl life.’"—Chicago Bookseller. 
WOOED AND MARRIED. | 
“It is a finely-conceived tale and admirably written.” — Boston 
vaveller. | . bee . | . P ° 
— ONLY THE GOVERNESS. OS) Mey Pics 4} ' Sent postpaid for aclub of 5 trial sub- 
A charming love story of English life. a ES = scribers at 25 cents each; or for 3 sub. 
FOR LILIAS. | scribers and 25 cents additional. 


“A delightful novel, and is fully equal to the best of her : This isa new edition of this famous 
stories.”’— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. /S. book for boys. Small quarto (6% x34 
‘ NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. _ she = are a 7 on inches) 208 pages, with 21 entirely new 
. The story is one of the sweetest, daintiest, and most interesting of the season’s publica- 7 ie. ™ full page illustrations. Illuminated 
tions,’’"—New York Home Journal. anal’ anuene 
BARBARA HEATHCOTE'’S TRIAL. — . , |board covers. 

“The story is told by the author with a skillful fascination. If anything. ‘Barbara’ is better A story of early border life in which We will send a copy of this book, 
than ‘Not Like Other Girls,’ and all the girls know that it was very good.’’— Philadelphia Times. the hero proves that ‘‘one need not go postpaid, to any U.S. P. O. address on 
ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. barefoot even when one is without shoes”’ receipt of $1.00 

“This story is of lively interest, strong in its situations, artistic in its yaar geo A local and meets with many adventures. This 
sketching, and charming in its love-scenes. Everybody that ‘loves a lover’ will love this) ;, es . 1,173 TYAT(. x . ‘ 
book.’’— Boston Home Journal. ws of the best of this popular author's h Q LLOW | N ( J TI | E F LAC J, 
There is possibly no writer of fiction whose work has in a certain sense been ' luster ted Size 614xel/ inches.|_ BY CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN. 
more successful than Miss Carey’s. She is a woman’s reader. If she had deliber- | Cloth binding Size 6%4x54 inches. Sent postpaid for a club of 7 trial subscribers at 25 
ately planned to do so, she could not have been more successful in pleasing that| Price $1 ae hasten s cost of postage Gitional; or seebeidbern and ge canta Dadmnoneh 
large number of women and girls who, possessed of refined tastes, exalted ideas | and re 8 a 
and a capacity to appreciate and sympathize with all that is noble in character, | en 
seek in books that satisfaction which is not always obtained in real life. | ii LE. 
ape . . : BIDING HIS TIME aM NCa* 
» one 7 , > > , * . Ce - a . ° | a eZ 
We will send anyone of the above list postpaid on receipt of 50 cents. On, datvow Haguallle Festene. | HO} L Noy 


TH E BOoY’SsS O F OI, Sent postpaid as a premium for a club of 6 trial Lu 7 : # | oe r vn Ce 
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subscribers at 25 cents each; or, for 4 sub- 
Or, Four Years of Fighting. scribers and 25 cents extra; or, for 2 | 


and 50 cents extra. 
By “Carleton” the Famous War Correspondent. 


Sent postpaid as a premium for a club of g trial subscribers at 25 
cents each; or, for 7 subscribers and 25 cents; or, for 
5 subscribers and 50 cents additional. 
Chromo-Lithographed Board Oovers and Linings, 558 
Pages, with Numerous Illustrations. 





This volume, though undoubtedly of historical 
value is not a history of the Rebellion. It is a 
record of personal observations and experiences 
during the war, with an occasional look at affairs in 
general to give clearness to the narrative. From 
the beginning to the end—from Bull Run to 
Appomatox Court House—the books abounds with 
interesting incident and description. 

Sent postpaid to any U. S. P. O. address on| A book that will be popular with all inches), 240 pagesand 18 very attrac- 
receipt of $1.50. the boys. tive, full page illustrations. Illuminated 
Illustrated. Size 6%x5¥Y%_ inches. 


ad . eae board covers. 
Taken by the Enemy. — apne 2 tai vet This book, following the movements 
rice $1.00 Including cost of postage »p - js » of the 
By OLIVER OPTIC. ond pecking, I &¢| of the army of the Potomac is one of the 


var “a famous series written by ‘‘Carleton’’ the 
ent postpaid as a premium for a club of 9 trial . well-known war correspondent. — His 
subscribers at 25 cents each; or, for 7 sub-| SARA CREWE; ___ | books are all most interesting. He has 

scribers and 25 cents; or, for 5 subscribers Or, What Happened at Miss Minchins.| managed to sift from the immense 

and 50 cents. | By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. amount of accumulated material, a con- 

What boy need be told anything about Bound in cloth, gilt and colored title, artistic | “i8¢ 45 Well as trustworthy account. S 
the author of this book? Like all of his| full-page illustrations. We wit —e popes: Seay YS 
stories, this is full of adventures. ‘The series | Given asa premium for aclub of 6 trial subscribers P. O. address a copy of this book on 1 
starts in with the fall of Sumter and tells how | pod Fae Fa | piped ZL, = por ode £ ceipt of $1.00. 
a Union man sailed into Mobile Bay to rescue 


This, which has always been a popular 
book with the boys, has been issued ina 
new edition, small quarto (61%4x8% 









































packing. — v — 
. . . CAR ; 
his daughter. How hisson was taken prisoner | Pe ee tee 
. <a — OR, THE SILVER SKATES. 
and made to do duty as a pilot on a tug and! rar, A Story of Life in Holland 
winds up with quite a little sea-fight between “tes! ) ‘ pia ES - 
pt Ahoy A, sem free, BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 
¢ re ° “4 . $ } ree Sent postpaid as a premium for a club of 10 
The book is attractively bound in cloth| Ht ti subbsorsbers Of SS cents; ov, Sor 8 subserines 
d gilt } M % and 25 cents extra; or, for 6 subscribers am 
an - Bit. * F ; pe 50 cents; or, for 4 subscribers ano 75 cents. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.40. 


~ KIGHTING PHIL.  _ 


Life and Military Career of General Philip H. Sheridan. 
By P. C. HEADLEY. 
Sent postage paid as a premium for a club of 8 trial subscribers at 25 cents each; or, 
for 6 subscribers and 25 cents; or, for 4 subscribers and 50 cents. 


In this stirring history of General Phil Sheri- 
dan, with his brilliant successes, won by unaided 
genius we find facts that amaze us. 

A thrilling boyhood; an honorable career at 


West Point; adventurous experiences with the 
Indians; 
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This beautiful story bids fair to rival 
the author’s famous ‘‘Little Lord Faunt- 
» adven 3 exp leroy’’ in popularity. As her former ; 
wild life in California during the early | story had a boy for its hero, so this has} One of the best books ever written for 
days, and an heroic history as a great cavalry |a girl for its heroine—and another child | boysand girls. One of the most charm- 
commander, and beloved officer during the civil| has been added to English fiction. The | ing of juvenile stories dealing with fres 
war; these are the elements that go to make up | tale is filled with an exquisite pathos and | scenes and a strange life, and told wit 
a story that will be sure to be entrancing to every | sweetness. Louise Chandler Moulton\ sweet simplicity and great beauty. | 
boy that has a fibre of manliness in him. The!said: ‘Everybody was in love with| Throughout its pages the description 
Headley’s have long been favorite historians and | ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’’ and I think all | of Dutch localities, customs and gene! 
biographers for a large number of youthful read-| the world and the rest of mankind will| characteristics, have been given W" 
ers. ‘The volume is one of the most successful | be in love with ‘Sara Crewe.’? ‘The|scrupulous care. Many of its incidents 
Pe Ficutinc Put. that either has produced. It is the life record | tale is so tender, so wise, so human, that | are drawn from real life, and the oy 
> Gen. PHILIP H. SHERIDAN of a brave and good man. I wish every girl in America could read | Raff Brinker is founded strictly upo? 
‘Jap * HEADLEY | Illustrated, 380 pages, size 5x74 inches. ,it, for I think every one would be made| The book contains sixty beautiful | 
— Price $1.25 including cost of postage and | better by it.’’ lustrations. 


packing. Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00. Sent postpaid on receipt of $1-5% 
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FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Given as a premium for 14 trial subscribers at 25 cents each; or, for 10 sub- 
scribers and 50 cents; or, for Ssubscribersand 75centscash. Sent postpaid. 





The pen we offer we have tested by practical use, and believe it to be as suc- 
cessful a working Fountain as any offered. It is simple, durable, handsome and 
easily adapted to a writer’s wants. ‘The holder is of vulcanized rubber, of an 
ornamental chased design, and is fitted with a fine quality of gold shading pen 
of regular pattern, which with proper care ought to last a life-time. 

The pen fits in the centre of the holder and the feed is on the top of the 
pen. It is without complication, having no springs, valves or delicate parts to get 
out of order. ‘The manufacturer unconditionally guarantees every pen and offers to 
refund full purchase money in every case where it does not give satisfaction. Full 
and simple directions and a filler accompany each pen. 

The retail price at which this pen is sold in stationery stores is $2.50. We 
offer it as above as a premium for a club of 14 trial subscribers at 25 cents each, 
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Our New Tissue Paper | Flower Outfits. 


Sent postpaid as a premium foraclub of 10 trial subscribers at 25 cents 
each; or, for 6 subscribers and 50 cents. V’s wilisend it by mail and prepay 
postage on receipt of $1.25. 





























or will send it postpaid to any U. S. Post Office address for $1.75. 


STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. 


We offer it postpaid’%for a club of only 8 trial subscribers at 25 cents each; or, 
for 4 subscribers and 50 cents. 


To those who prefer a Stylographic Pen we believe we can offer one as prac- 
tical as any on the market, and at the same time the simplest. It has an adjust- 
able needle which enables one to write at any desired angle. Any good fluid ink 
can be used. The manufacturer claims that the materials used are of the best 
quality and absolutely non-corrosive. We furnish filler and instructions with 
each pen. 

We will send this pen postpaid to any U. S. P. O. address, on receipt of 
go cents. 


Our New Outfit for Oil Painting. 


Given as a premium for a club of 25 trial subscribers at 25 cents each; or for 20 subscrib- 
ers and 65 cents; or for 15 subscribers, and $1.25; or 10 subscribers and $1.90. Must 
be sent by express at the expense of the receiver. 
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This outfit includes a most complete assortment of materials for Oil Paint 


ing, all of which we can recommend as being first-class in quality. ‘The box is, 


of Japanned tin, size 6x11 inches and 1% inches deep. The details of the 
outfit are 12 tubes of Winsor & Newton’s finely prepared oil colors, Mahogany 


Palette, Palette Knife, Bottles of Rectified Spirits of Turpentine and Pale Drying 
Oil, Tracing and Transfer Papers, 4 ArtistsSable and Bristle Brushes, Badger 


Blender, Japanned Tin Palette Cup, 1 Academy Board and 4 Colored Studies. 


The regular retail price ofthis outfit in all art supply stores is $4.00. We 


can supply it to our subscribers for $3.50. 
Sent by express, charges to be paid by the receiver. 


Drawing Instruments. 


BRASS, NICKLE PLATED. 


Given asa premium for aclub of 6 trial subscribers; or, for 4 subscribers and 


5 cents. Postage 10 cents extra. 





The case is of Redwood handsomely polished. ‘The set as shown in the 
udes two pairs of Compasses, an Extension piece, detachable Pen 


illustration incl 
and Ley Holder, Ruling Pen, Metal Protractor, a Scale and Rule. 
nickle plated and will not tarnish like brass. 
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The large number of calls which has been made for our Tissue Paper Flower 
Outfit indicates, beyond a doubt that this pleasant form of occupation is as popular 
as ever. 

In answer to requests received from subscribers we offer a larger and more 
complete outfit than we have been furnishing and which is put up expressly for 
our use. 

This outfit includes 24 full size sheets of best quality ‘Tissue assorted colors, 
seven feet of Tubing for Stems, Culots, Rose Sprays, Natural and Artificial Moss, 
Wire, assorted sizes and colors, Centres for Roses, Poppies and Daisies, Daisy 
Petals, Poppy Buds and assorted Leaves. With each outfit we enclose 
|a Manual, giving full and complete instructions for making Flowers, Fans, Lamp 
Shades, Wall Pockets, Owls, and the various ornamental articles which can be 








fashioned out of ‘Tissue Paper. We send as well, over one hundred sample shades 
of paper to be used in selecting material. 

The outfits are packed and sent out in a well made wooden box with a 
hinged lid which can safely be sent by mail. 

With this outfit, which is most complete, and the book of instructions, any 
| person can, with a little practice, become an expert in this fascinating and beau- 
tiful art. 
FOR THE CHILDREN. 


A world of pleasure lies in ‘Tissue Paper for the children! No nursery should 
be without it. An assortment of bright colors, and a pair of safe children’s scissors 
will produce such a ‘‘millennium’’ in the nursery world that no one who has ever 
tried it will consent to diminish the children’s allowance of ‘Tissue Paper, for, be- 
sides keeping them quiet, they are educating the eye, cultivating the taste and 
developing ingenuity at one and the same time. 

We have an outfit similar in character to the above—but less paper and ma- 
terials in general, which we can supply packed in a nice wooden box, with a Man 
|ual of Instructions postpaid as a premium for 4 trial subscribers at 25 cents each 
-and 10 cents additional; or, which we will send on receipt of 65 cents. 


| PALETTE CRAYON BOX. 


For Students, Schools of Art, etc., sent as a premium for 1otrial subscribers at 25 cents 
each; or for 8 subscribers and 25 cents extra;or for 6 subscribers ard 50 cents extra. 
Postage and packing 15 cents extra. 
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This box contains Conte square Black Crayons, White Crayons, 1 bottle 
Velour Sauce Crayon, Paper Stomps, Leather Stomps, White and Grey Tortillion 
‘stomps and Brass Porte Crayon. 

The lid of the box is covered inside with chamois leather for stomping and 
the Thumb hole is so arranged that the box may be held on the hand ascomfort- 
ably and conveniently as the ordinary palette. 

A complete crayon outfit which will be appreciated by those interested in 
crayon work. 

Price $1.25, postage and packing 15 cents. 


‘The Plymouth Lap Board. | board sold. It has on both sides a felting 


Given as a premium for a club of 6 trial sub. | finish which prevents the work from slip- 
ibers at 25 cents each; or, for 4 subscribers and . ; 3 
95 cents. ust be sent by euprens. Charges to | PINg from the board and the board from 


| be paid by the receiver. thelap. Itis exceedingly light, and will 
| | neither warp or crack. Itis brass bound. 
| | In basting on this board, the needle does 
| |not stick and the point is not broken off. 

| 








The graduated scale does away with 





the need of a yard stick or tape measure. 
| There isa board for chess or checkers on 
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‘ese instruments are imported and are of fine workmanship. They are This lap board is considered by the the reverse sid 


ladies who have used it to be more con-| Price, $1.00. Sent by express. 


We will send the set on receipt of $1.00, and ro cents extra to prepay postage. venignt and desirable than any other Charges to be collected of the receiver. 
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[For THE Lapixs Home Jovugnat.] 
THAT BLESSED HAMMOCK. 


BY JEAN HALIFAX 


i 
7 | 

Did you ever try adose of hammock? It 
is the best medicine that can be found for one 
who is “all tired out,” and it has also the 
added attraction of being very pleasant totake. 

After ali that is said, nowadays, in regard to 
being much in the open air, and for ail the 
learned doctors’ recommendation of a remedy | 
so detrimental to their future financial 
pects, | tear many of my sisters think them- 
selves “too busy”’ to indulge in this inexpen- 
sive luxury. But have you ever given this 
matter a fairtrial? I realize fully how little| 
leisure a woman who tries to do her duty in| 
caring for children aud home can spare for a} 
genuine rest. And yet even a little is better} 
than no rest at all, for it at least breaks the} 
otherwise continuous strain on the nervous | 
system. 

You must sit down for your sewing and | 
mending so why not betake yourself to your| 
hammock, conveniently hung in the shade of | 
the nearest tree? When it is possible, a five 
minutes nap, or a few minutes in which you 
can atapy rate try to think of nothing but 
resting, will be a great help in keeping you in 
better health. Husband and children will en 
joy you when you are bright and strong much 
more than when you are tired and— well is 
not tired sometimes synonymous with cross, 
or fretful? Suppose you keep fora few weeks 
a list of the critical, complaining or despond- 
ent remarks you make during that time. 
Even the best of people we must acknowledge, 
sometimes have such moods. When did sucl 
thoughts find utterance? When you were} 
feeling bright and fresh, with no hint of wear 
iness or headache about you? Or was not the | 
“power behind the throne’”’ in that case rather | 
some bodily failing? 

You could keep you work basket, books and 
paper near your hammock on pleasant days 
all ready to take up turing the recess in the 
open air. And Iam sure that when the sum- 
mer is over you will not regret the hoursspent 
there. 

It is far better for baby to be enjoying the 
vreen outside world with you than barricaded” 
in the sitting room out of the way of harm or 
mischief as she often is. 

Change of position, the lying down insteac 
of standing or sitting, isa rest in itself, anc 
most helpful when one wishes to gain liealth 
rapidly. 

Chis is nota patent medicine. It is a tried 
old remedy, than which no much-advyertised 
‘cure’ can show more testimonials of aston- 
ishing but beneficial results. 

I have in mind as I write, a friend who had 
vainly sought relief from that too prevalent 
complaint, nervous prostration. By the ad- 
vice of her family physician, she took up this 
out-door living, and now it has no more earn- 
est advocate than she. Her hammock was 
swung almost under her window, and for one 
entire summer she spent the greatest part of 
every pleasant day there. All her sewing, 
mending, reading, writing,napping and resting 
were done while sitting or lying in her ham- 
mock under the trees. “I thought at first I 
couldn't be so lazy, as it seemed to me then,” 
says my friend now. “But I gained so rapidly 
and I just wish every tired woman in the 
world could try that blessed hammock. 
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When a young man, Abraham Lincoln 
signed the pledge at a temperance meeting, | 
held in an obscure neighborhood by “Old Un- | 
cle John Berry,” a zealous worker in the then 
new-born cause. In manheod’s prime the 
great statesman was heard to say that this de- 
cision saved him from the fate that overtook | 
and ruined nearly every one of his youthful | 
comrades. He was through life a tota:i ab- | 
stainer from alcoholic liquors and tobacco, In 
{860, when a committee visited him at his 
home in Springfield, IH., to notify him of his 
nomination as president, instcad of feeling that 
he must, out of “deference to established 
usage,”’ furnish them wine, he ordered a pitch- 
er of water and glasses, that “they might drink 
each others’ health in the best beverage God 
ever gave to man.”’ 
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BONED WITH 


KABO: 


Warranted not to break or | 
roll up with 


) 9 ) 
ONE YEAR'S WEAR. 
If they do we will) 
cheerfully return 
the money paid for 
them, ifthe Corset | 
is not 


Satisfactory in all respects. 
After Three Weeks Wear. 


It may be “eturned to usand 


GORSETS money will be refunded, 


CHICAGO CORSET COMP’ Y, 
Chicago and New York. 
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S soap? 


IFICIAL TEETH? 


For 35 cents you can enjoy life, notwithstanding. 


Buy a Fiorence Dental Plate 


Brush—if you cannot find it send 


for circulars. Brush sent by mail on receipt of price. 
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FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 


LADIES’ POCKET 


Bonbon 


IN LARGE VARIETY B OX S 








GOLD, SILVER, BRONZE, kt 


Lels. 
Any number of generations can 


. CONTAINING .. 


Py umed 


FOR THE BREATH AT 


GUNTHER'’S. 


212 State Street, ¢ hicago. 


\ . if 
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Candies sent by mail to any address. 


BROWNS” 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


— FOR—— 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Ba” BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
acy Before Burtas Grates, get our 
; circular, Sent - The Aldine 
roduces Warm Floors, Perfect 
Ventilation: keeps fire over night, 
andiscleanly, Burns, coal, coke, 
woodorgas. Can be piped to com- 
mon chimneys, or set like other 
grates, and can be run at half the 
cost of any other. Address ALDINE 
‘MFG. CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








; The Most Retisste Foop 
S Fortnfants & Invalid 
Nota medirine, but a specially 
prepared Food, adapted to the 
O D weakest stomach. 4 sizes cans. 
F Pamphiletfree. Woolrich g Co. 
(on every label). Palmer, Mess, 


rvelous Brush. 


FLORENCE, MASS 


FIFTY DOLLARS for 
LIFE SCHOLARSHIP 


PALMS’ 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1709 Chestnut St., Philada. 
Positions for Graduates. 
Time required 3 to4 mos. 
BEST Equipped, Best 
Course of Study. Circulars 
free if you name Uns paper. 


WAS YOUR 





WHO 


GRANDFATHER ? | 


Follow the Boston fashion, 
keep record of your parentage, 
and buy Avery's Ancestral Tab- 
Best thing of kind made. 
Send 


be recorded. Price, 50. 


for circulars. 
Tie Burrows Bros. Co., 
Publishers, Cleveland, O. 


JILLOW SHAM HOLDER nicely nickel plated 
full’set with screws complete to any addres for 1l0cts 
Agents wanted TT. M. Gandy, Chester, Conn. 


HAMMOCKS 


ROAM 


This popular dentifrice is now a recognized es 
sential of every toilet-table. 
It is totally innoxious, CONTAINING NO AC'I1) 
and for preserving and CLEANSING THE 
- ‘PEETH, and retaining the normal 





condition of the gums, it 
has no riv@l. 


More SOZODONT is annually sold than «| 
all other dentifrices and tooth-washes con, 
bined. There must be a reason for this fact. 


SOZODONT 


has been many years before the world, and if ir 
did not fulfill the promise made for it, it would 
| long ago have failen into oblivion; but the 
more it is used the more it becomes in demand. 
Those who have tried it once, try it again, and 
then recommend its use to others. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND FANCY GOODS DEALERS 


YOUR ADDRESS Postal Card 


Mailed to us, brings ys promptly 30 samples of 
cloth, guaranteed self-measurement blanks, whereby 
you can have your clothing eut to order.and sent to 
any express or P.O. Pants, $3 to $. Suits, $13.25 to $21, 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS Co. 
11 to 17 Eliot St. or 18 Summer St. Boston. Mass, 


Or call at our nearest BRANCH STORE: 
285 Broadway.New York; 943 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Washington, D.C.: 72 Adama St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Burnside Building, Worcester, 
ass.; Gilmore House, ir; fleld, Miuss.; 
914 Main St,, Richmond, Va.; 198 Westmin- 
ster St., Providence, I.; Old Register 
Bullding, New Haven, Conn 
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LADIES . 


Greatest 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees and EMI Powders. 


T PREMIUM 27, 


14 full particulars address 
P.O. Box 289,New York,N.Y 





After Bathing: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 
FORMS THE BASIS OF AN AROMATIC PREP- 
ARATION, WHOSE USE PRODUCES LASTING 
HEALTHFULNESS TO THE SKIN. 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-c ENT STAMPS. 
ADDRESS, . ‘ae : ‘ 





Procter & GAMBLE, 
GLYCERINE Dep’?, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


Hand- 


Strong, 


some, Well Made. 


‘Given as a premium for aclub of 10 trial subscribers at 25c. each; 


or, for 6 subscribers and 50 cents 
. 
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The body of this hammock is woven and is much more pleasant to lie in than 
the regular Mexican hammock, and it will not pud/ buttons from the clothing. | 
conforms to every motion of the body and has the elasticity of the best Spr! 


Bed. We consider it the strongest and 


We find No. 4 to be the most poplar size. 
3 feet wide and will safely sustain a weight of from 300 to 400 lbs. 
We will send one by express, charges to be paid by the rece 
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extra. 20cents extra for postaye. 
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most durable hammock we have ever —_ 
This size is 11 feet in length an 


iver on receipt 


‘$1.00; or, will prepay the postage and mail it for $1.25. 
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Yearly Subscription One Dollar. 
Single Copies 10 Cents. 
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September. 


O month of months! O halcyon days! 
Fruition of earth’s brightest dreams ! 
When heart and soul are steeped in wine 
Pressed from the sun’s refulgent beams! 


All nature “holds high carnival” 
Robing herself in gala-dress, 

And earth, with loving smile, returns 
The lingering Summer’s parting kiss. 


EK. C. Hewirr. 
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MATERNITY AVOIDED. 


Why American Women do not Desire to Recome 
Mothers. 

I have often been asked, Why do American 
women avoid maternity more than the women 
of other countries? 

The sense of duty in this respect is gradual- 
ly becoming less imperative with the women 
of all civilized countries. Their chief regard 
is for themselves and their own homes, and 
they care little or nothing for the rest. The 
maternal instinct is dying out before educa- 
tion and refinement, and is already in great 
part succeeded by a factor which is nothing 
more than an act of the intellect by which the 
advantages and disadvantages of the case are 
fully considered. Fifty years ago probably 
not one young married couplein a thousand 
thought of this subject. Now it is in many’ 
cases calmly discussed, aged where the 
parties are in a position of life above that of 
the very lowest. 

The indisposition to assume the cares and 
responsibilities of motherhood exist toa great- 
er or less extent throughout the whole civil- 
ized world. But I am very confident from 
my own personal experience, as well as from 
the observation of many physicians and intel- 
ligent laymen with whom I have conferred, 
that American women are pre-eminent among 
those of all civilized nations in their anxiety 
to escape the obligations that the bearing and 
rearing of children impose. It is true that the 
women of France are not far behind in this 
rather ignoble race, and that English women 
are rapidly gaining a prominent place in it, 
but for the present at least American women 
lead. There are many reasons for this pre- 
eminence. 


ONE OF THE CAUSES. 


In the first place, many American women 
are so educated as to acquire the belief that 
the personal display, luxury and what they 
call “excitement” are the principal considera- 
tions by which they are to be actuated in their 
pursuit of happiness. It is only necessary to 
see them, of all ages. as they frequent the va- 
rious resorts to which they flock in the Sum- 
mer and to observe their dress and manners 
in order to perceive how wild is their idea of 
the place of woman in the world. 

It is said that American women, by being 
a!lowed such freedom, soon acquire the abil- 
ity to take care of themselves; but it is just 
this sense of power, when they attain it, 
which is to a great extent one of the circum- 
cumstances which influence them in their an- 
tagonism to maternity. They know that with 
the care of children on their Lends their liber- 
ties would be curtailed, and that their inde- 
pendence would, in a great measure, vanish, 

But to return tothe Summer resorts. Here 
trom the child of less than a dozen years up to 
the age of maturity, bedecked in silks and 
satins of gorgeous hues and often blazing with 
diamonds and other precious stones, they as- 
semble night after night in the ballroom to 
engage in promiscuous dancing with boys and 
men they have never met before. ‘Ihey cre 
a enough to perceive that the women with 
children who may be in the house cannot par- 
ticipate in the gayeties and that they reccive 
little attention. The lesson is cne that they 
neverunlearn. They flirt with one man after 
another, employing wiles which excite the as- 
tonishment of their elders, while the mothers 
are either looking after their babies or sitting 
in corners feeling that a summons to attend 
one of them may at any moment come. The 
belles know that only rich men could provide 
them with the servants requisite to attend to 
the wants of children, but they also know that 
rich men are few and far between. 


THE FAULT IS THE PARENTS’. 


After all, the fault in such cases rests prima- 
rily with the parents. They are, perhaps, 
the architects of their own fortunes, arriving 
at competence only after severe struggles and 
the endurance of many hardships. Proud of 
their daughter's so-called accomplishments, 
they gratify themselves by showing her off ar- 
_— with a degree of splendor far beyond 
what her mother had ever dreamed of in her 
most hilarious slumbers. They see her ad- 
mired by men of a higher social position than 
the one they had occupied in their young days 
and they feel fully compensated for the pover- 
ty and all its attendant evils of their own mar- 
ried life, with their six or more children, when 
they witness the social triumphs of their girl. 

“Ah!” I heard a mother say one night at a 
fashionable watering place where her two 
daughters, neither of them fifteen years old, 
magnificently attired, and with solitaire dia- 
monds sparkling in their ears, were rushing 
through a round dance with partners to whom 
another girl of like age had just intro- 
duced them—‘“Ah! if it had not been for my 
children, I might have been just as fine a 
belle as either of those girls.’”’ Doubtless she 
had said the same thing to thema hundred 
times. 

Then, again, Americans are prone to marry 
before they have acquired sufficient means to 
maintain themselves in the condition of com- 
fort to which they have been accustomed 
while dependent upon their parents. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that whatever tends to in- 
crease their expenses is a hindrance to them. 
Maternity is a very influential factor in this 
direction, and hence it is not desirable. Peo- 
ple in this country are not—unless they are 
exceedingly well placed in life—disposed to be 
content with the position they occupy. They 
sre anxious to better themselves, and they 
know that children, entailing. as they do, 
care, and making serious inroads into limited 
incomes, are impediments to their progress. 
A larger establishment is required, and the 
household expenses must be greatly increased 
by one or two children in the family. “Why,” 
they say to themselves, “should we have chil- 
dren until we can take care of them properly?” 
That is the form in which the question is put 
and it is not difficult to see that it will receive 
only one answer. 


AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, 


|ence with which many American women are | 

imbued and the desire which actuates them to 
do nothing that may restrict them in their 
| liberty exercises a much greater influence over 
|them than either of the other factors men- 
tioned. They have in recent years arrived at 
the point of regarding maternity as the one 
circumstance of all others that is likely to 
|keep them in bondage. They have nearly 
|sueceeded in emancipating themselves from 
| the control of their husbands; every ;ear sees 
+them approaching nearer and nearer to the 
lright of suffrage; motherhood would make 
| slaves of them; a baby at their breasts would 
be a greater tyrant than any they have es- 
caped; the very idea is horrible to them.— 
Wm. A. Hammond, M.D., in the Philadelphia 
| Press. 
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AN AMERICAN GIRL’S FOLLY. 


She Marries an Impecunious Count Who Beats 
~ 1a amenaen Denouement in a Paris Ho- 
tel. 


A special from Paris says that another un- 
happy union between European title and 
American dollars is the latest sensation in that 
city. Itis all about the sudden termination 
of the honeymoon of Count and Countess 
Di Montecalieri, nee Miss Virginia Knox of 
Pittsburg. Their marriage was celebrated 
about a year ago in Pittsburg with great eclat. 
The bridal couple on their arrival in Paris en- 
gaged a suite of rooms at the Hotel Bellevue 
preparatory to continuing their journey to the 
castle which the Count said his mother pos- 
sessed on the Adriatic. It was apparent that 
the bride was not happy, and early one Mon- 
day morning the guests were aroused by 
shrieks from the Countess’s chamber, followed 
by cries for help. Some guests dressed hastily 
and ran into the corridors. The manager of 
the hotel burst open the door and found the 
Countess struggling with her brutal husband, 
her hair disheveled, her night dress torn, and 
her body bruised. The Countreleased his vic- 
tim, who rushed to the manager, crying be- 
seechingly: “Save mé from him. Turn him 
out of the hotel; he has got no money, he can't 
pay you.” The Count protested against the 
interference, and attempted to pull his wife 
back, whereupon she gave him a stinging 
blow in the face with her clenched fist. He 
tried to return the blow, but was prevented by 
the manager and the male guests. The un- 
fortunate bride told the manager she had been 
thoroughly deceived in her husband, She be- 
lieved him to be a man of means, but learned 
too late that he was not only penniless, but an 
inhuman brute. At first she supplied him 
liberally with money, but nothing seemed to 
satisfy him. When she refused to give him 
more, he commenced beating her. The man- 
ager toid the couple he could not allow guests 
to ve disturbed, and that they must ieave the 
hotel immediately. The unfortunate wife, who 
deeply felt the disgrace, burst into tears, and 
pleaded to be allowed to remain, but the man- 
ager was inexorable, and they had to go. 
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Frederick W. Vanderbilt, the youngest of 
the millionaire brothers, has nearly finished 
his big house at Newport. _It is two hundred 
feet long and eighty feet deep. Old oak is the 
principal wood used in tie interior construc- 
tion of the house, which is built of granite. 
The lawn about the house covers nine acres, 





and stretches along the cliff for fifteen hun- 
dred feet. 














CUTICURA 
MEDICATED TOILET SOAP 





The Most Exquisite Skin Purifier and 


Beautifier of Modern Times 


DUCES THE SOFTEST, WHITEST HANDS, FREE FROM REDNESS, ROUGH- 

| gees Chaps, and Fissures, Shapeless Nails and Painful Finger Ends, 

clears the complexion of Pimples, Black- 

heads, and minor Skin Blemishes, lessens 

Tan, Freckles, and Discolorations, and 

prevents Irritation and Inflammation of 

the Skin and Scalp of Children and 

Infants. Absolutely pure, delicately 

medicated, exquisitely perfumed, sur- 

prisingly effective, it is simply incomparable as a Skin Purifying Soap, 

unequalled for the Toilet, and unrivalled for the Nursery. Guaranteed of 

the highest purity by the Analytical Chemists of the State of Massachusetts. 

Sale greater than the combined sales of all other skin soaps, both foreign 

and domestic. Sold throughout the civilized world. 

be@™ Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 pages, 50 illustrations, 

300 diseases of the Skin, Scalp, and Blood, and 50 Remarkable Testimonials. 
Address Potter Drug and Chemical Corporation, Boston, U. 8. A. 


CUDJO’S CAVE, 


By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 





Sent postpaid as a premium for a club of 9 trial subscribers at 25 cents each; or, for 


7 subscribers and 25 cents; or, for 5 subscribers and 50 cents; or, for 3 sub 
scribers and 75 cents. 


BOUND IN CLOTH. 504 PAGES. 


This is one of Mr. Trow- 
bridge’s best stories. His 
readers are accustomed to 
plenty of lively incidents 
and exciting adventures and 
in this volume the supply is 
surely adundant. The story 
opens with the struggle of 
a Quaker Schoolmaster in 
Tennessee previous to the 
beginning of the late war, 
and the exciting scenes at- 
tendant upon the opening 
of the great struggle be- 
tween North and South are 
portrayed in a graphic man- 
ner. Many of the chapters 
possess a thrilling interest 
and recall vividly the stories 
of adventure that were cur- 
rent in war times. 

Sent postpaid to any U. 
S. P. O. on receipt of $1.40. 





Given as a premium for a club of 13 trial subscribers at 25 cents each; or, for 10 subscribers and go cents; or for 6and go cents. 


s5o0cents extra to prepay postage and packing, or, we will send it by express, the receiver to pay charges. 


of the propeller. 
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Measures from stem to stern 12 inches, 3% inch beam, 5 inches high, runs one half hour at each firing. 

Nearly all the Steamboats heretofore made in this or foreign countries have been modelled after the simple type 
In our model steamboat the graceful form of the well known side wheel Steamer, has been adopte 
and great pains have been taken to retain the proper proportions of all the narts and at the same time to construct 4 
Boat which not only will work properly, but will present 


A FINE APPEARANCE WHEN STEAMING 


in a tank of water or on astill pond. Unlike all former productions in which the Lamp has been separate from 
liable to get out of its proper place in the Boat, our lamp isa fixture, it being a part of the hull, so that the flame 
waysin its proper position under the boiler and at the same time assists in steadying the Boat, while it is readily 
through an opening in the deck at the bow. 


and 
is al- 


filled 


In order to alwayssecure the proper working of Steam Cylinder, Crank, Shaft and Paddle Wheels, they have all 





been secured to the top of the boiler, and the boiler is hinged at one end, to the Boat, so that it can be readil y swung 
upward to give ready access to Lamp for trimming, lighting, &c., &c. The Boiler can be readily filled with va" 
through a Filler in the Pilot House. The Rudder is adjusted as usual. Unusual pains have been taken with the © 


|tails, such as windows, moulding eagle on Pilot House, &c., &c., while she is finished with coppered bottom an 
bright colored upper works, like our handsome excursion Steamers. 

Every Steamer ts thoroughly tested and fully warranted. 

Full directions for running the steamer will be foundin each box, with price list of duplicate parts. 


We will send it on receipt of $2.00 and 50 cents extra tocover cost of postage and packing, or send 
press for $2.00, charges to be paid by the receiver. 
In the third piace, the spirit of independ-! Wheel as we also have a Steam Screw Boat. 
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In ordering this boat be sure to specify that you wish the Side 





